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THE NAVAL ACADEMY—PAST 
AND PRESENT 


BY 


DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


SK a boy in his teens the color he 
prefers for his new suit and the 
chances are ten to one that he will 

pick out “Navy” blue or gray—if he has 
the tang and snap of the average Ameri- 
can boy. 

Why? 

Because it is in his blood to be a sol- 
dier or a sailor. At no time in his life 
is he prouder than when for the first time 
he dons the uniform of the cadet. 

And this is the reason the “Cadet 
school,” as we are accustomed to call it, 
has become so popular throughout the 
country, not merely fitting a boy for busi- 
ness or professional life, but making of 
him a citizen soldier, prepared to give 


valuable service in defense of his country, 
if called to do so. All the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific are they scattered, 
sending out into the world thousands of 
graduates yearly, but invariably you find 
the students uniformed in blue or gray. 
All have a common aim—to reach as 
nearly as possible the standard set by 
West Point or Annapolis, both in drill 
and dress, and every detail of the gov- 
ernment institutions is faithfully copied. 

There’s this difference between Uncle 
Sam’s famous institutions. At the 
“Point” he makes soldiers merely—in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery. At Annapolis 
he not only makes sailors but soldiers also 
—a fact which is not generally known, 
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The title “Naval Academy” is misleading, 
for the young officer who gets his diplo- 
ma from the hands of the Secretary of 
the Navy, is a graduate in the science of 
war on land as well as on sea. Not only 
can he “box the compass,” figure latitude 
and longitude and con the ship; he is cap- 
able of leading a platoon of infantry and 
can handle a field battery as readily as the 
barbette or turret guns of his vessel. 

The fact should be remembered for it 
has made the school on the Chesapeake 
the world’s greatest training school in 
scientific warfare. More than this—it 
stands to-day by itself, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the Nation, for no other coun- 
try has one to compare with it in build- 
ings and equipment. Even England’s 
Sandhurst, St. Cyr of France and the 
other famed schools of Europe cannot be 
placed in the same class, for it has been 
literally developed into a military and 
naval university. : 

Needless is it to refer to the Ameri- 
cans who have won their battles on the 
sea, and like Farragut worked their way 
to the quarter deck, by “hard fighting 
with a few crumbs of education picked up 
here and there as fortune favored them.” 
But as invention has substituted the steel 
armor-clad for the frigate and s'!oop-of- 
war, has turned the carronade into the 
rifled gun, and designed such modern 
weapons of destruction as thé torpedo 
and machine gun, war has no longer be- 
come an art, but a science requiring ex- 
pert skill combined with bravery. In 
the battleship or cruiser of to-day is 
placed a wonderful variety of mechanism 
actuated by steam, compressed air and 
the electric current. Its officers must 
have a knowledge of these appliances as 
well as its armament—an education as 
extensive as that provided by the leading 
technical schools of the country. But 
the old time seamanship with its yarns 
and reefs and splices is still: considered 
essential. 

And all this has been at last provided 
for. When the last structure has been 
completed the American people will have 
expended millions of dollars—over ten 
millions in all—for everything from the 
granite in the walls to the most delicate 


scientific instruments has been of the 
best. Nothing has been too good for 
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these foster sons of the nation. 
as one views the general plan of our new 
university, he is struck with its resem- 
blance to an exposition in its imposing di- 
mensions, the stateliness of the buildings 
and their dignified but ornamental set- 


indeed, 


ting. It is an exposition—not for tem- 
porary admiration like the creations at 
Buffalo and Chicago and the marvellous 
World's Fair, but a permanent exposition 
of the development of warfare on land 
and sea which has no parallel. Each of the 
larger buildings in the group is impres- 
sive in its size and the arrangement has 
enhanced this effect. Fortunate'y the 
site has been ample to give sufficient 
space for the best effort of the landscape 
engineers. The government reservation 
comprises about 200 acres, nearly all of 
which has been placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Ernest Flagg, the architect, to give 
a classic effect to the plan. The campus 
is situated near the center but fronting 
on the miniature harbor. On the side fac- 
ing the Chesaneake stand the barracks he- 
tween the boat house and armory, which, 
as will be noted, are identical in size and 
design. In the rear of the campus are 
residences of the faculty which partially 
surround the chavel for worship. Directly 
across the campus from the quarters is 
located the Academic building with the 
beautiful library and auditorium in the 
center, the. building for chemistry and 
physics forming one wing and the other 
wing being devoted to the studies of nav- 
igation, mathematics, languages and law. 
At a suitable distance away is the station 
providing light, heat and power to the in- 
stitution, while in the rear of the aca- 
demic building is the one provided for 
marine engineering. 

The designers have availed themselves 
of the beautiful water front to include 4 
most attractive feature in the plan—the 
basin or harbor. This will be created by 
means of an excavation on the river side, 
reaching inland to a point midway be- 
tween the boat house and barracks. It 
wi'l be of sufficient size and depth to 
moor a cruiser of the smaller type, and 
is intended as a berth for the practice 
vessels of the students, torpedo boats, 
and other small craft that may be ordered 
to Annapolis permanently or temporarily. 
Inclosed by quays of massive stonework, 
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its entrance marked by ornamental light- 
houses, it will form a part of the marine 


vista, both appropriate and artistic. Ex- 
tending to its edge, the campus has been 
conceived in the form of an amphitheatre 
as it will be slightly depressed, being 
reached here and there by tiers of stone 
steps. Intended for athletic sports, the 
idea of its shape is a happy conception, 
as well as the grove of trees which will 
form a background to it. As the shore 
in the rear of the quarters is of suitable 
proportions it has been reserved for a 
drill ground, the water line being marked 
by a wall of stone of a height to resist 
the force of tide and storm. 

Interest of the visitor at once centers 
in the quarters, appropriately named 
Bancroft Hall. Its great size renders it 
especially prominent, since it extends no 
less than a thousand feet along the shore 
of the bay and rises to a height of six 
stories from the ground. Within it a 
little army of 1,500 can be accommo- 
dated, besides the necessary attendants, 
for it contains 750 suites of two rooms 
each. The time may come when the 
country will need to train twice as many 
officers for sea service as at present, and 
this accounts for the magnitude of the 
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building which has a larger frontage than 
the Capitol at Washington. It is liter- 
ally a modern hotel in its appointments, 
each suite lighted by the electric lamp, 
heated by steam, continually filled with 
pure air by a special ventilating process 
and provided with tub and shower baths. 
The company who built this structure re- 
ceived over $3,500,000 for its work— 
more than all the money spent during 25 
years of the old academy's existence, 
in construction and repairs. 

Really, the armory and boat house are 
portions of the quarters, as they are di- 
rectly connected with it by colonnades. 
They aid in varying the monotony of the 
exterior which might be caused by its 
length, but the approach to the main en- 
trance is of a size-and shape: that’ prevent 
any such.criticism. The entrance fronts 
on a spacious court formed by a recess 
in the center of the building. In shape 
and adornment the court reminds one of 
the Italian garden, at present so popular 
in this country, with its walks and_ter- 
races where will be placed from time to 
time statues of naval heroes and memor- 
ials of the sea. The entrance is com- 
posed of an archway formed of huge pil- 
lars. Above it are some elaborate ex- 
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amples of stone carving, while the metal 
doors are truly works of art.. The other 
entrances, although smaller, are of a 
beauty and propriety in keeping with the 
whole design. The main approach to the 
‘quarters is from the campus, as the rear 
is supposed to be the side toward the 
Chesapeake, but here exits have been ar- 
ranged leading to the parade ground. The 
armory, itself 360 feet in length, is in- 
tended for indoor drills in inclement 
weather, as it will allow the entire bri- 
gade to manceuvre. It is also the social 
center where are given the dances and the 
annual commencement hop — that long- 
remembered event in the life of each 
graduate. In the boat house are to be 
stored the cutters and launches utilized 
for boat drill. Here likewise the cadet 
learns the A DB} C of seamanship, taught to 
“know the ropes” by using a model of the 
spars and rigging of a ship—a model 
large enough for him to go aloft to make 
and reef sail—in short to become so fa- 
miliar with.everything in the nautical 
line that he can go before the mast when 
cruising on the Chesapeake—now called 
the Severn—the practice sailing vessel, 


and perform the duties of the old time 
salt. 
The costliest pile of all next to the 
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quarters is the academic building on 
which the government will expend $1,- 
500,000 before all its class rooms and lec- 
ture halls are ready for the students, but 
by far the most ornamental and impos- 
ing of the group is the religious edifice. 
Here again the title is misleading, for it 
is more than a church—it is a magnificent 
memorial—an American Westminster 
Abbey beneath whose roof wi!l rest the 
remains of the honored dead—heroes of 
the navy who have served their country 
in a way to deserve this tribute to their 
deeds. Below the floor of the auditorium 
has been arranged a crypt where the bod- 
ies will lie in tombs of marble, the crypt 
being reached by entrances from above 
and in the exterior walls. The “chapel” 
as it is called, cost no less than $400,000, 
and will really form one of the most mag- 
nificent churches in the country. It is of 
such dimensions that it stands out con- 
spicuously in spite of the size of the 
other buildings, being 209 feet high. Such 
is its height that the great dome can be 
seen many miles distant. When the chapel 
is comp'eted it will bear a striking resem- 
blance to Grant’s tomb on the Hudson, 
except that it will be considerably larger 
and higher. In shane it forms an im- 
mense Greek Cross, the dome being 146 
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feet in height, and surmounted by what 
architects term a lantern, which in itself 
is 49 feet in length and weighs nearly 150 
tons. An interesting feature about the 
chapel is that instead of using stone, brick 
or wood for the framework, immense pil- 
lars of concrete have been moulded into 
shape for this purpose. The dome above 


weighs 1,378 tons, and rests upon an im- 


mense ring of circle also made of con- 
crete which is upheld by the pillars re- 
ferred to. A forest of timber had to be 
used to construct the wooden troughs 
into which the concrete in its liquid form 
was poured. To further strengthen it, 
steel rails were set in the middle of each 
pillar and the material left to solidify, 
consequently the skeleton of the huge 
building is literally a mass of solid stone 
and steel without a single crack or cre- 
vice. 

While less pretentious in appearance 
and of modest dimensions, the engineer- 
ing building, which was fortunately one 
of the first completed, is among the most 
important of the group. It is doubtful 
if any technical school in the United 
States has such a complete equipment for 
the study of not only steam but other 
branches of engineering. A large portion 
of the building is devoted to drawing 
which is so essential in the education of 
the American naval officers. A depart- 
ment on the lower floor contains an elab- 
orate variety of models showing working 
engines of various types of vessels, cap- 
stans, sections of hulls of battle ships, a 
miniature floating dry dock and other 
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valuable object lessons which are ex- 
plained to the various classes. The en- 
gineering building also contains a de- 
partment devoted to testing machines 
where are assembled some notable de- 
vices of this kind. The machine shop is 
equipped with the very latest patterns of 
wood and metal working tools, each driv- 
en by an electrical motor so that ample 
facilities are given for thorough instruc- 
tion in these essentials. The cost of the 
experimental plant in the engineering 
building will give you an idea of how the 
government has appreciated the impor- 
tance of this branch, for the outlay for 
the plant in question amounted to over 
a half million dollars. 

“No other body of men in our 
country of your age owes so much to the 
United States, to the flag that symbolized 
this nation as you do. No other body 
of young men has on the average as great 
a chance to lead a life of honor to him- 
self and of benefit to the country at 
large.” 

Such were the words uttered by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt when he addressed the 
graduating class of Midshipmn in 1905. 
Before him stood no less than 114 young 
Americans qualified for service of the 
United States either on sea or land, cap- 
able to tread the deck of the battleship or 
of the torpedo boat. When Admiral 
Dewey graduated from the Academy 
back in 1858, the class numbered but 15. 
With nearly a thousand being continually 
trained for the country’s service, the truly 
magnificent group of buildings which we 
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have described are essential, especially 
when the fact is remembered that for 60 
years the entire cost of maintaining this 
institution, so vital to our sea power, was 
actually less than the cost of a single 
one of our modern battleships. 

But the site and the surroundings of 
the Naval Academy are hallowed by his- 
tory. On the bank of the Severn, one 
of the most beautiful rivers of this coun- 
try, every foot of the ground on which it 
stands is historic. Around it were the 
manors of men who were pioneers in the 
creation of the republic—the true aris- 
tocracy of America. i in whose 
state house Washington gave up the 
sword of leadership and again became 
the man of peace, is a veritable treasure 
house of past events—less changed by the 
march of progress than perhaps any 
other community. To-day noted for the 
haut ton of its families, in their inter- 
course with its people, the students re- 
ceive the social education which is indis- 
pensable to the American officer. 

Despite the great changes which have 
already taken place in tlte modernizing 
of the institution many are the spots well 
remembered by every Midshipman who 
has received his training for the sea at 
this place. Over in the beautiful city of 
the dead where rest the remains of so 
many of our noted naval heroes stands 
the famous monument erected as a tri- 
bute to those who gave up their lives in 
the search for the North Pole—the men 
of the Jeannette expedition. The design 
of this monument is very impressive, a 
large marble cross surmounting a cairn 
similar to those so frequently constructed 
in the Arctic regions to mark the pro- 
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gress of explorers and to contain sup- 
plies of food and fuel. Among the names 
known to every graduate of the Academy 
are those of Herndon, who lost his life in 
endeavoring to save the passengers from 
the wreck of the Central America; Pilis- 
bury and Shubrick, the midshipmen who 
fell in the battle before Vera Cruz, and 
Captain Summers, with his Lieutenants 
Caldwell, Decatur, Wadsworth, Israel 
and Dorsey, all heroes of the famous 
War with Tripoli. Appropriate monu- 
ments commemorate the exploits of each, 
but in addition, here and there upon the 
grounds are cannon cast centuries ago in 
Spanish and French ordnance shops, each 
one a trophy of our bravery on the sea. 
Side by side with these are more mod- 
ern guns taken from the Spanish fleet 
during the recent war, as well as elab- 
orately decorated bronze pieces which tell 
a silent story of the heroism of the Navy 
in the Mexican War. These weapons of 
the past form a striking contrast to the 
huge clumsy Rodmans scattered about 
the place and the long slender steel tubes 
of the modern rifles used by the Midship- 
men in their practice drills. 

One of the edifices which is a memory 
is the famous Buchanan Row, named 
after the first superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, and as every officer and sailor 
knows, one of the Old Guard who trod 
our quarter decks. It was long used for 
officers’ quarters, to be replaced by mod- 
ern and more comfortab!e dwellings. The 
famous Fort Severn, which has had 
such a varied career since it was first 
constructed for defense of the ancient 
city, will probably be restored in its orig- 
inal form. The massive walls forming 
its foundation are still intact. although 
the upper portion has been altered con- 
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siderably. To the average Midshipman, 
however, the fort is a land mark of the 
Academy, not so much because of its ear- 
ly history, but because he has probably 
spent many a pleasant hour within it at 
one of the hops or promenade concerts 
often given within its walls. The Fort 
has done duty as a ball room, store house 
and as a place for holding recitations. 
Looking out upon the Chesapeake from 
its windows many a youngster who is 
now a commander of a battleship or 
cruiser has laid his plans for the future. 

While the Constellation, on which 
many a Midshipman took his first lesson 
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in handling sails and splicing ropes, has 
left the Severn probably forever, she has 
been replaced by the historic Hartford, 
and every one who goes aboard the old 
ship can see the spot where Farragut is 
said to have stood when he gave the order 
for signals to be hoisted to run the bat- 
teries of Mobile Bay. In addition to the 
Hartford, the full-rigged ship Severn 
affords ample practice for the seamanship 
of the old days, while included in the 
practice fleet are a monitor or so, at 
least one modern torpedo boat, subma- 
rine craft as well as a flotilla of steam 
launches, cutters and sailing sloops. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DISCIPLINE 
AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


BY 


ELIHU S. RILEY 


“The Department of Discipline,” said 
a naval officer connected with that branch 
of the curriculum of the Naval Academy 
some years ago, “must not only be able 
to tell the superintendent on call where 
each midshipman is, but that midship- 
man, must, of right, be where he is.” 

This is the high ideal that the De- 
partment of Discipline has in the govern- 
ment of the midshipmen of the United 
States Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 
When nearly a thousand youths, of as 
many minds, have been brought together 
to be moulded into one professional cast 
and one professional principle of duty, 
and the standard of the Academy main- 
tained to its highest altitudes of study 
and efficiency, contra the potential inter- 
ference at sundry times and in divers 
ways of outside influence in the govern- 
ment of the Academy, the task of the 
Department is neither smooth nor easy; 
yet it has done its work so well and 
its power is so clearly known amongst 
the corps of midshipmen that its ef- 
ficiency was succinctly summed up re- 
cently by one of the leading scholars in 
the corps of midshipmen in this epigram- 
matic statement :—“It is no use to buck 
up against the authorities; they wi!l get 


you in some way.” That is the essence 
of discipline at the Naval Academy—an 
improper character seldom graduates 
from. the institution. He may have pow- 
erful social, naval, army or political 
friends who aim to secure his retention; 
but, when once the Academic authorities 
are convinced that a midshipman, is men- 
tally or morally unfit for the service, 
they will see that his defects are placed 
in so marked and emphatic a manner 
before the Navy Department that even 
the guns of his most earnest supporters 
are silenced, but any worthy man, no 
matter his previous condition, no matter 
the struggles that brought him to the 
Academy, and even if he is slow to com- 
prehend yet has the foundation for im- 
provement in him, will be given every op- 
portunity, consistent with right, to grad- 
uate from the Naval Academy. 

The discipline of the school is aided 
by the fact, in the language of a former 
Superintendent of the institution, that 
“ninety-five per cent. of the midshipmen 
aim to do their duty,” and en passant, 
still quoting the same officer, “those few 
who do wrong give the public the idea 
that it has of the midshipmen.” There 


is always, even in the fine mettle of the 
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great body of the midshipmen, that spirit 
of mischief, thoughtlessness, and energy, 
found always in any representative body 
of youth, which gives the Department of 
Discipline ample play for all its wits, 
skills and professional acumen. This 
characteristic of midshipmen began with 
the Academy—it will end only when the 
Academy and midshipmen cease to exist. 
There is ever in the Academy some mid- 
shipmen who like to controvert authority 
and dislike to pay the penalty for this 
subversion of right. Fifty years ago a 
midshipman told a civilian friend that he 
was going to “French” from Saturday 
night until Monday morning. His plan 
was to put a bolster in his bed covered 
up to represent himself as “in” to the in- 
specting officer, and then to clear himself 
of this violation of regulations to report 
that he was sick. In those days it was 
the privilege of a midshipman, when sick, 
to remain in his quarters. At roll-call a 
helpful friend was to answer for his 
name. The civilian friend went down 
Sunday morning, and a broad smile lit 
his countenance when he heard, at roll- 
call, one part of the programme go off 
successfully. The other part was equally 
as fortunate. The inspecting-officer only 


opened the door of the absent midship- 
man, saw, and was conquered. Then 
there were only 40 or 50 midshipmen; 
now there are 800 here. 

A few years since a gentleman cog- 
nizant of this incident, told it to the first 
assistant of the head of the Department 
of Discipline. With an impatient air, he 
declared that could not be done now. It 
was not many days thereafter that the 
Third Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
came to Annapolis, and, after transacting 
his public business, desired to see, so- 
cially, one of the midshipmen. It was 
Saturday, days in which there are no 
recitations. The best efforts could not 
find the missing midshipman. This rut 
the Department of Discipline on the in- 
quiry where that midshipman could be 
and it not be able to put its hands on 
him when wanted. Diligent search dis- 
covered this fact that he and one other 
midshipman had ridden on bicycles to 
Odenton, fourteen miles distant, and had 
taken the train, and were spending the 
day in Washington. Another search dis- 
covered the delinquent midshipman of- 
ficer who had covered up this transac- 
tion. 

The moment a midshipman enters the 
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Naval Academy, the Department of Dis- 
cipline takes hold of him, and_he finds 
that he must live by a new rule of con- 
duct, that he is in the iron grip of a hand 
that never lets go its grasp for one mo- 
ment of four long years of tutelage, and 
he soon discovers, also, that the hand that 
has closed in upon him has no giove of 
silk on it either. The very first day that 
the midshipman is admitted to the Naval 
Academy, he will be admonished or be- 
rated, if he makes the smallest error of 
judgment that infringes one of the least 
of the innumerable written and unwrit- 
ten rules and regulations. One midship- 
man was told by the Commandant of 
Midshipmen on his initiative day, when 
trying to make long explanation, that he, 
the commandant, “could do more talking 
in ten minutes than that midshipman 
could do in two weeks!” Another mid- 
shipman who, on his first day, when he 
had prolonged the spelling of his name, 
in order to.fill out the space across the 
breast of his jumper suit, “that this was 
no place for ornamentation.” All of the 
officers are appreciative of good work, 
but are severe on the laggards and inef- 
ficients. The Department of Discipline 
has to keep a close watch upon the mid- 
shipmen who, more from the thoughtless- 
ness of youthful years, fall into error 
than from human perversity. It is one 
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of the rules of the Navai Academy tiat, 
on Wednesday afternoon, from four to 
six, during the recreation period, all 
midshipmen must be out of quarters. One 
Wednesday afternoon the orderly report- 
ed a midshipmen in his room contrary 
to the rule. He was brought before the 
officer-in-charge to answer. He came 
down and stood at attention, like a lamb 
ready for the shearer, before the stern- 
faced officer. “What are you doing in 
your room?” asked the officer-in-charge. 
“T took a hot bath, and was afraid to go 
out.” It was mid-winter. The officer 
saw the validity of the excuse; but was 
not going to let the occasion pass with- 
out the appropriate rebuke. It was: “See 
that you don’t take any more hot baths 
on Wednesday afternoons.” Every move- 
ment of the midshipmen is under the sur- 
veillance of the Department and it keeps 
a thoughtful mind in the midshipmen not 
to come under some ban during a day. 

The Department of Discipline had its 
first definite designation in 1890, when 
Commodore R. L. Phythian, U. S. N., 
was Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy. Up to that period the embryo de- 
partment was known as the “Command- 
ant of Cadets and his Assistants.” In 
the Naval Academy Register-of 1890-91. 
the department was recognized, and 
Commander Henry Glass, U. S. N., was 
designated as the Commandant of Cadets 
—the latter being the name, at that time, 
by which midshipmen were called, and as 
“Head of Department of Discipline.” The 
roster of the Department’s assistants was: 
Lieutenant W. W. Gillpatrick, assistant ; 
Lieutenants J. M. Hawley, W. P. Potter 
and W. G. Harber, assistants and drill 
officers; Lieutenant C. D. Galloway, as- 
sistant ; and Lieutenant Alex. Sharp, as- 
sistant and drill officer. 

At present the Head of Denartment of 
Discipline is Captain Geo. P. Colvocor- 
resses, U. S. N., who has seven assistants. 
The regulations of the Naval Academy 
is the compass of the department and the 
chart of the midshipmen. The latest edi- 
tion was issued in 1906 and contains 656 
separate regulations, with not a few mi- 
nor ones appendant to the major state- 
ments of law. This book is so assiduous- 
ly studied by the new midshipmen when 
they enter the Academy, that it is ir- 
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reverently called “the Plebe’s Bible.” 
The regulations commence with a recital 
of the duties of the Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen who “is charged with the en- 
forcement of the Regulations for Inter- 
ior Discipline and shall be assisted by line 
officers detailed for the purpose.” Mi- 
nute details of the duties of the several 
assistants of the Commandant are given. 
One of the duties of the Senior Assist- 
ant to the Commandant is to “inspect 
charges for repairs made by the cobbler 
and. the tailor.” Amongst his other du- 
ties are to have charge of the administra- 
tion of the Mess Hall, kitchen and laun- 
dry, and to insure the cleanliness of the 
property in use of those places. He keeps 
the records of the efficiency of the mid- 
shipmen, inspects their quarters and has 
charge of the Fire Department of the 
Naval Academy. 

The other assistants of the Command- 
ant are known as “officers in charge of 
divisions,” and these alternate as “officers 
in charge.” The officer-in-charge is the 
eye of the Department—the live wire in 
the discipline of the Academy—in vital 
touch with every midshipman, charged 
with the obligation that every midship- 
man performs his duty so far as it is pos- 
sible for the officer-in-charge, with all the 
powers of the Academy at the back of 
him to compel that midshipman. 

The officer-in-charge is assisted by an 
officer of the day, always a midshipman. 
It is interesting to observe how these 
young men, some still in their teens, 
have thrust upon them the offices 
and duties of men, and to yet farther no- 
tice how admirably they perform them. 
Sten by step they have been tutored in 
the line of their duty, and now they are 
performing duties that will fit them for 
immediate service in the Navy as soon 
as they leave the Academy. Occasionally, 
when the work is running smoothly the 
officer-in-charge will leave his office and 
the whole discipline will hang for the 
time on the authority of the officer of the 
day. It would be out of human -possi- 
bilities to expect absolute perfectness in 
youths, and, sometimes, the extremely 
strong class feeling pervading the several 
classes of the Naval Academy has per- 
verted the fine discipline of the Institu- 
tion. A half score of years since this 
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MIDSHIPMEN 


OPERATING MACHINERY IN 
ING DEPARTMENT. 


ENGINEER- 


spirit was shown in a remarkable manner 
in an attempted effort to thwart disci- 
pline. During one of the meals a noise, 
so extraordinary was made at one of the 
tables that the officer-in-charge sent the 
officer-of-the-day down to the point from 
whence it emanated with positive orders 
to bring back the name of the midship- 
man who had made it. When the officer- 
of-the-day reached the table where the 
noise had arisen, he found that it had 
been caused by one of his classmates who 
had so many demerits charged against 
him that, if this offence was reported, he 
would be dismissed. In this situation, 
another midshipman made the generous 
offer to be reported in the culprit’s place, 
as the former’s conduct roll could stand 
the demerits. This was the very soul of 
fraternal feeling for it fixed, in a lower 
status, for all his naval career, the man 
who stood in the offender’s place. This 
was done, but the stratagem was subse- 
quently discovered and the officer-of-the 
day was reduced to the ranks and his 
conduct published on the Academy Bul- 
letin board. As a rule, however, cadet 
officers, midshipmen themselves, are very 
strict with each other and when forming 
their divisions will be heard to call out 
in the most officer-like manner orders 
like this: “Hold up your head, Brown, 
and get a dress on you!” 

On the midshipman is the obligation to 
obey the regulations. It is chart and 
course in the Academic sea. Alertness 
is the path of safety. Four minutes 
after the short signal blast of the bugle 
for formation, the roll-call begins, and 
midshipmen, arriving after the muster is 
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complete, are reported as absent. Mid- 
shipmen excused from formation, so rigid 
are the rules, must not witness the for- 
mation which they are excused, nor even 
be seen within the grounds or in the 
vicinity of the formation. 

The thorough discipline of the Acad- 
emy depends upon the fidelity, in a large 
degree, of each individual midshipman, 
especially emphasized when that midship- 
man is the ranking midshipman in a 
group of midshipmen either by order of 
scholastic merit or by his position as a 
cadet officer. These midshipmen, in their 
several positions of trust, are required 
to take charge of the squad under them 
and to report all derelictions of duty or 
violations of the regulations. If two mid- 
shipmen should go to or from a section- 
room to quarters, the ranking midship- 
man will take charge of the other, march 
him back to quarters, and will give him 
the order “Section, halt! Front! Sec- 


tion dismissed!” with as great a voice of 
authority as though a hundred were pres- 
ent instead of one private in the com- 
mand. The Act of 1906 gives the super- 
intendent new power. 


He may recom- 
mend for dismissal any midshipman 
“whenever he shall believe the continued 
presence of any midshipman in the Naval 
Academy to be contrary to the best inter- 
est of the service.” The accused, how- 
ever, may show cause why he should not 
be dismissed. The findings are passed 
upon by a naval board and then the Presi- 
dent acts. Cases of hazing may be set- 
tled without court-martial trials unless 
the accused desires one. 

Imprisonment on the U. S. Ship San- 
tee is no longer a part of the penal code 
of the Academy. Demerits are now the 
usual interior punishment inflicted, to- 
gether with the incidental or appurtenant 


restriction to the grounds of the school. 


Demerits play a potent part in the dis- 
cipline of the institution. They will, in 
certain established numbers, dismiss a 
midshipman and in other cases will re- 
strict him to the Academy’s limits for not 
being more soldier-like in his general 
conduct and will, in the final order of 
merit at graduation, establish a midship- 
man’s position on the roster of the Navy. 
In his first year at the Academy a mid- 
shipman is allowed 300 demerits; in the 
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second, 250; in the third, 200; and in 
the fourth, 150, before being recommend- 
ed to the Navy Department as being “de- 
ficient in conduct.” 

There are three conduct grades in the 
Naval Academy, whereby a midshipman’s 
privileges are enlarged or abridged. In 
this the demerit is the evil-handed co- 
efficient. 

The penal code of the Academy’s in- 
terior government makes wide distinction 
between the several classes of offences 
that midshipmen may commit against the 
regulations of the institution. Amongst 
the serious offences are answering for 
another at muster or otherwise; any 
criminal act; breach of arrest; deliberate 
fighting (the old-time class fight or prize 
ring contests) ; falsehood, fraud, gamb- 
ling; goughing (getting unlawful infor- 
mation at recitations or examinations) ; 
having in possession or introducing li- 
quor into the Academy ; knowingly mak- 
ing a false report ; obscenity or gross pro- 
fanity ; scandalous conduct, sending or ac- 
cepting challenge to fight or participating 
in or making arrangements for a personal 
combat; theft; wearing or having civi- 
lian clothes in possession. 

Some of the midshipmen have an itch- 
ing desire to leave the Academy at un- 
lawful hours—generally between the set- 
ting of the sun and the rising thereof, 
and they have ingenious ways of doing 
this, aided by the transforming assistance 
of citizen’s clothes and a suddenly budded 
moustache! As no midshipman is al- 
lowed to have any hair on his face, this 
is a very effective aid to disguise. Then 
that small contingent who indulge in 
“Frenching” will steal out of quarters in 
their uniforms, and taking their “cits” 
from some secure hiding place, will don 
it, disappear in the darkness, leap the 
wall, return, stow “non-regulations,” re- 
sume uniform and glide by some hidden 
labyrinth into quarters. Sometimes these 
midnight prowlers come to grief. Some 
years since, four were detected trying to 
get into the Upper Quarters by way of 
the kitchen stairs. Knowing what was in 
progress the officer-in-charge seated him- 
self on the turn of the stairway, and when 
the captured derelict hove in sight, to the 
astonishment of the officer, he found 
him dressed in pumps, with a highly col- 
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A SPANISH GUN 300 YEARS OLD, 


ored fancy cap on his head, and a long 
dressing gown stretching from shoulders 
to ankles. At this spectacle official grav- 
ity gave way, and with a roar of hearty 
laughter the officer exclaimed to the mute 
captive, “Where did you get that rig? 
You didn’t go into town in that, did 
you?” The most noted case in modern 
times of “Frenching” on a large scale was 
attempted during the administration of 
Admiral Brownson. ‘The Prince of Pil- 
sen” was being performed at the local 
theatre. Forty midshipmen broke bounds. 
The officers got wind of it, and ordered 
an inspection of quarters. Word was im- 
mediately gotten to the theatre by means 
of the underground telegraph system, 
conducted by friends of the midshipmen, 
and there was a helter-skelter scramble 
for quarters. All save thirteen got in be- 
fore taps. Those who were not in their 
rooms when the inspection was made and 
who reported before taps, were simply 
punished as being out of quarters during 
study-hours. The other delinquents got 
the full punishment for “Frenching,” in- 
cluding a period on the Santee as prison- 
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THE NAVAL ACADEMY GROUNDS. 


ers. One of the amusing sides to this 
escapade was that one of the absentees 
had borrowed a dress suit in which to ap- 
pear at the play, was caught and his bor- 
rowed clothes confiscated. 

There are nine classes of violations of 
regulations, and these vary in penalties, 
from seventy-five demerits each to one. In 
the first class, penalty 75 demerits, 
amongst the offences enumerated are: 
Calling to personal account another mid- 
shipman for having corrected or reported 
him ; combining or concerting with others 
in expressing approbation, disapproba- 
tion, or censure of another person in the 
Navy or an instructor, or being the 
medium of conveying the same; deliber- 
ate disobedience of orders; entering into 
a combination for violating or evading 
any regulation ; fomenting quarrels in the 
service; insubordination ; irreverent con- 
duct at divine service; refusing to give 
evidence before any board of investiga- 
tion; slander; upbraiding, abusing, or in 
any manner condemning or maltreating 
any midshipman for refusing personal 
combat. The old way was to put a mid- 
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shipman in coventry, and nothing was 
done about it. Now this is a punishable 
offence. 

The second class of offences imposes a 
penalty of 50 demerits. The first in this 
list is the offence of leaving the Naval 
Academy grounds without permission— 
commonly called “Frenching.” In this 
class also are absence from Quarters ; as- 
saulting a civilian or employee ; assisting 
other midshipmen at recitations or exam- 
inations ; contracting debts without per- 
mission ; deliberate neglect of duty; hav- 
ing in possession or discharging fire- 
arms or fire-works except in the line of 
duty ; joining any association in calling 
any meeting without permission or hav- 
ing such permission, discussing subjects 
not authorized by such permission. 

The third class of offences, carrying 25 
demerits, has but one svecification—“us- 
ing or giving evidence of having in pos- 
session tobacco,” that is, if it is the 
third time this violation of the regu‘a- 
tions has occurred. 

Offences of the 4th class are punished 
by the’ imposing of .25 demerits. There 
are 22 enumerated. The first is absence 
from room or hammock, except on duty, 
between tattoo and reveille for over one- 
half hour. Card plaving is one of the in- 
terdictions of this class. 

Class 5 carries 15 demerits. There are 
six specifications in it. The first named 
is disrespectful conduct to any person in 
authority. Profanity and shirking are in 
this list. 

Class 6, with its 10 demerits, begins 
with absence from morning roll-call, and 
has 24 specifications. Among them is 
creating a disturbance after taps and 
changing seats at mess without authority. 

Class 7, with its 5 demerits as a pen- 
alty, has thirty counts. The first is ab- 
sence from formation, and has in its list: 
Answering back when spoken to in the 
ranks unless directed to do so, and hav- 
ing a “closed box in room.” The eye’ of 
authority must see everything easily in 
possession of midshipmen. 

Class 8 involves, for violation, 3 de- 
merits. One is failure to hand in spell- 


ing report, another untidiness in person, 


late at formation, not properly shaved, 
not turned in at taps, turning in after re- 
veille—at 6 A. M., and having an un- 
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military gait or bearing. There are 22 
articles in this class. 

Class 9, with 1 demerit penalty, has 11 
articles. Amongst these are not having 
articles of clothing marked or marked 
improperly ; bed not turned back at pro- 
per time; library book overdue; negli- 
gence in preparing official paper in any 
one particular ; not anticipating wants on 
monthly requisition ; room out of order in 
any one particular ; not saluting properly ; 
and windows not properly arranged. 

There is an innumerable array of un- 
written laws. When the First Class, in- 
specting the Navy Yard, at Washington, 
went off after lunch, without permission 
from the officer in charge of them, to see 
the sights of the city, and pleaded in ex- 
cuse from punishment for it “that they 
didn't think it was wrong,” they were in- 
formed by the Naval Academy authori- 
ties that “a midshipman must learn to 
think right.” When a midshipman fell 
overboard during a drill and had been, 
with great difficulty rescued, he was re- 
ported for “falling overboard in a lub- 
berly manner.” There are some very nar- 
row escapes from passing over the “dead 
line” in demerits. A score of years ago 
a. “Youngster” found, on the last day of 
the Academic year, that he had 250 de- 
merits. Another one and he would be re- 
ported as deficient in conduct. He 
adopted an ingenious expedient. That 
fateful day safely passed without demer- 
it, because the Youngster went to his 
room, studies and drills being over for 
the session, and locked himself in, and 
spent there the dangerous hours, and 
morning broke the next day with a new 
lease on his naval life. and he is now an 
officer of the Navy. Ten vears later on 
the day before his prospective graduation 
a midshipman of the First Class found 
himself with 149 demerits— two more 
and he would have to be reported to the 
Navy Department, and what was worse, 
it was all around the corridors of the Up- 
per Quarters that he had committed the 
overt act that carried the penalty of a 
brace of demerits. Whether he did or not 
was never officially announced to the pub- 
lic. The probability is that this was so; 
but,.with the generous treatment a real, 
well-meaning midshipman receives from 
the authorities——the governing hand of 
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the Naval Academy would not destroy a 
man’s career for so slight an offence 
against discipline—the jeopardized First 
Class man received his diploma with the 
rest of his classmates. 

Conduct plays another important part 
in a midshipman’s life in the three con- 
duct grades, first, second and third. To 
be on the First Conduct grade a first- 
class man must not receive over 10 de- 
merits in a month; a second-class man, 
13; a third-class man, 16; a fourth-class 
man, 20. As he goes up in his studies, 
the Academy authorities expect a mid- 
shipman to have less demerits. The Sec- 
ond Conduct grade requires a midship- 
man of the First Class not to have in a 
month more than 16; Second Class man, 
22; Third Class man, 28; Fourth Class 
man, 33 demerits. The Third Class Con- 
duct grade is any number beyond the 
Second Class in demerits. These grades 
establish the privileges personal and in- 
dividual of the Midshipman. A Cadet 
Officer, who is on the First Conduct 
grade, is allowed every privilege of the 
grade, with the additional ones of escort- 
ing ladies home from the balls and hops ; 
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going cut every day in the week after 
drills or studies and staying until supper 
time, and on Saturday afternoon he can 
stay out in Annapolis until 9.30 P. M. 
Petty officers who rank as Sergeants and 
Corporals in a company of soldiers, have 
nearly the same privileges, and Mid- 
shipmen who hold no official position in 
the Brigade, are given leave every Sat- 
urday afternoon, and can accept invita- 
tions from friends to dine out on Sunday. 
The Second Conduct grade allows Mid- 
shipmen out twice a month on Saturdays, 
and the Third Conduct grade reduces 
them to one visit a month in Annapolis. 
Beside the leave benefits a Midshipman 
on the First Conduct grade is allowed 
out of his pay, each month, for spending 
money, if of the First Class, $3; Second 
Class, $2; Third Class, $1.50; Fourth 
Class, $1. If on the Second Grade, the 
First Class man is allowed $2; Second, 
$1.50; Third, $1; Fourth, $1; and if on 
the Third Grade, all Classes are treated 
alike and each member can only draw the 
25 cents a week, as was the rule estab- 
lished for all Midshipmen when the 
Academy was first inaugurated. 
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These drastic rules were made to suit 
the exigencies of a military school. The 
rules do not represent the American Mid- 
shipman. As a class they are a law-abid- 
ing body. At times, like all youths, they 
lose the logic.of an event, and do some 
tash thing; but, with rare exceptions, 
they are thoughtful, earnest and obedient, 
and in the language of Midshipman 
Churchill Humphrey, President of the 
Senior Class, to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, “the thing” that they “hold dear- 
est in the world” is their “chance to serve 
the United States.” 

One of the curious results of this se- 
vere system upon those who bear its yoke 
successfully, is that, when they return to 
their alma mater as officers in its govern- 
ment, those who were known to be the 
most diligent in evading certain regula- 
tions are the greatest martinets in run- 
ning down and capturing midshipmen 
under them who are guilty of the same 
violations of regulations as these officers 
were when they were sowing their wild 
oats in their youthful days. 

As severe as is the system of discipline 
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at the Naval Academy and as multitudi- 
nous as are the pitfalls in the interior 
government of the institution into which 
a midshipman may step, yet. there are 
some who have gone through the year 
with few and others with no demerits 
marked against’ them. 

The unexpected ease by which a Mid- 
shipman may obtain demerits and drop 
from the first conduct grade and. lose val- 
uable liberty privileges, while damaging 
to the unfortunate, is quaint to a civilian 
when it becomes a tale that is told. An 
acquaintance having suddenly learned 
from a Midshipman that he was not on 
the first conduct grade, exclaimed in sur- 
prise, “Why how came that with so ex- 
amplary a youth as you?” “Why,” ex- 
plained the derelict, “I had a grease spot 
on my jacket that I could not get off 
myself, and was put on the morning re- 
port for it; and before I found out that I 
had been reported for it, was put on the 
report the second time.” The second re- 
port was the small dust in the balance 
that turned the-scales against his coveted 


privileges. 





One or THE Famous otp Mortars CapTurReD IN 
REVOLUTIONARY War. 











“Rear Admiral Coghlan, Retired. From Commandant 
of the Navy Yard and Station at New York, to Home.” 





After 44 years of service 

world, the rest in different stations on land—after a lifetime consecrated to the 
American National Defense, JosepH BULLOCK CoGHLAN, of Kentucky, like thou- 
sands who came before him, just ordered home! 


more than half of them spent on the oceans of the 





THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
SCHOOL OF APPLICATION 


BY 


C. E. WATERMAN 


For some years a school for the train- 
ing of marine officers has existed inter- 
mittently, but it was not until April 27, 
1904, that, by an act of Congress, the 
school was officially recognized and re- 
ceived its title, “The School of Applica- 
tion.” In July, 1904, regulations gov- 
erning it and a course of instruction were 
issued and this institution was placed on 
a firm and permanent basis. 

The School is situated at Annapolis, 
Maryland, being a part of the United 
States Naval Academy, although sepa- 
rated from it by a small river or creek, 
locally known as “Graveyard Creek” 
from the fact that it is overlooked at a 
certain point in its course by the beau- 
tiful Naval Cemetery. The school is well 
supplied with ordnance, electrical, and 
other material for carrying out the prac- 
tical work as outlined in the course of 
instruction. One side of the parade is de- 
voted to quarters for members of the 
School Staff. The Staff is composed of 
the Commanding Officer of the Post and 
the Instructors, at present five in num- 
ber. 

The course of instruction covers a pe- 
riod of one year, recitations being held 
daily excepting Saturdays, Sundays, and 
National Holidays. Saturday forenoons, 
however, are devoted to practical exer- 
cises. 

Records are kept of all recitations and 
exercises and Student Officers marked 
thereon. A high percentage is required 
to obtain proficiency. 

Rigid written examinations are held 
quarterly and at the end of the year, at 
which time each officer must present a 
thesis on some professional subject. Stu- 
dent Officers are in addition constantly 
marked on their soldierly bearing and 


their ability to command, impart and in- 
struct. 

Officers who pass successfully through 
this course receive a certificate of pro- 
ficiency which exempts them from fur- 
ther mental examinations for promotion 
for a period of three years. Inattention 
or neglect on the part of a Student Of- 
ficer or inaptitude for the service is sum- 
marily dealt with. 

The curriculum embraces 
partments as follows: 

Infantry, 

Minor Tactics, 

Field Engineering, 

Ordnance and Gunnery, 

Law, 

Hygiene, 

Signaling, 
the theoretical work being fully sup- 
plemented by practical. 

Upon reporting for duty and instruc- 
tion the Student Officer is at first given 
an opportunity to accustom himself to 
his new environment, instead of at once 
plunging into his studies. With this end 
in view the first few weeks of the course 
are devoted to lectures on the customs of 
the service. 

The daily routine of the Student Officer 
is much like that which obtains at all 
military colleges, for be it remembered 
that most of the material received at this 
School is crude as regards previous mili- 
tary training and in one year’s time there 
must be turned out the finished officer 
ready for duty afloat or ashore and thor- 
oughly conversant with either duty. 

This as can well be imagined is no 
easy task and the excellent success of the 
School is unquestionably due to its rigid 
discipline, the keynote of military life, at- 
tention to detail and the professional abil- 
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ity of the Commanding Officer and In- 
structors. 

In order that officers graduated from 
the School may have a knowledge and 
liking for athletics, and be qualified to 
superintend a course, in the future, for 
enlisted men under them, a not incon- 
siderab!e time has been devoted to gym- 
nasium work. An efficient instructor is 
in charge and a glance at the following 
table will prove the thoroughness of this 
particular branch. 


dumbbells, 
clubs, run- 


Monday—Breathing exercises, 
horse, traveling rings, Indian 
ning and walking exercises. 

Tuesday—Breathing exercises, Butt’s cal- 
isthenics, parallel bar, rope climbing, Indian 
clubs, running and walking exercises. 

Wednesday—Breathing exercises, muscu- 
lar resistance, ladder, trapeze, Indian clubs, 
running and walking exercises. 

Thursday—Breathing exercises, bar bells, 
horizontal bar, jumping, Indian clubs, run- 
ning and walking exercises. 

Friday—Breathing exercises, Spalding’s 
calisthenics, flying rings, vaulting, Indian 
clubs, running and walking exercises. 


It is hardly necessary to add, even for 
the benefit of the uninitiated layman, that 
the results of this athletic work are in- 
calculable. It not only keeps the officer 
himself in good physical trim, makes him 
alert, active, increases his powers of en- 
durance, but the enthusiasm Which he ac- 
quires here soon communicates itself to 
his men, who in time of peace and in the 
restricted life of the barracks, can only 
through such exercises and other active 
sports hope to attain the ideal qualities 
of a fighting man. 

During the summer months the routine 
varies slightly. An officer’s camp is es- 
tablished, and it may be said in passing 
that it is a model of its kind. With the 
establishing of the camp some of the sec- 
tion-room work is abandoned to make 
way for increased practical work. Rifle 
practice the practical application of prob- 
lems in Minor Tactics, the handling of 
boats under oars and sails, and the plant- 
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ing and raising of sub-marine mines, 
constitute a large part of the summer’s 
work. 

A reference to the table of the week- 
day routine will show that the Student 
Officer’s day is a full one: 


Reveille Ps .. 645 A. M. 
eee CE COLETTE U REET Ee oe ee 
Re So a: cede gh, eres a a 
First call for troop............. 8.20 A. M. 
Assembly Oe ee Be 8.30 A. M. 
TRIN, MONT ico oso tone po 5 IO RS 
RINNE SEMRDNS cw iniewn dwn va'eate «'s, OOOO Oe. 
MIRO ks, Wen el Oe Alok 6 hw 10.20 A. M. 
Auscmeeiy for Grill... 55.05 ees 10.30 A. M. 
Naar eat ak Ss cal. c-a.s5 6 ER 
Inspection of quarters.........11.30 A. M. 
NO sa hed Nig Kole’ a.016.4.¥0 2 12.00 M. 
Assembly for afternoon practi 

CNN, OP eee a Eas og 115 P. M. 
Eira ule Wiehe ks oA bits set ie A 
RT RINER Sins d s hig bay's aan t's SOOE 
I Re ete te ee 3.00 P.. M. 
Assembly for drill... (ine the ee a ae 
RN Ria ho a's 4 ware: 5.09.0 CE As 
EES A ant nisin Sonate a va'<6 6.30 P. M. 
SIME DS ig So Sh so ables Cakes aks ox 7.30 P. M. 
ES emai OMe s uss sciences 68 9.30 P. M. 
Call to quarters... ..............10.48 P.M. 


RRR MI shat he BAe ce ang 11.00 P. M, 


It must not be thought, however, that 
the program of instruction admits of “all 
work” and “no play,” for such is not the 
case. After the recall from afternoon 
drill there is no dearth of recreation for 
the Student Officers. There is tennis, 
riding, boating, golf, and other sports. 
The social life of Annapolis is famous 
and the well set up young Marine Of- 
ficer in his smart uniform forms not an 
inconspicuous part of it. 

Since its official inception, less than 
two years ago, this School has sent out 
into the service seventy-three officers who 
are now performing duty in all parts of 
the world, and although the establish- 
ment of the School, on its new. basis, is 
of too recent a date to judge of results 
definitely, if the future can be argued 
from the results of these two years ef- 
forts, the School of Application is doing 
a noble and lasting work. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR MARKSMANSHIP 


BY 


SERGEANT W. B. SHORT 
7th Regiment, N. G. N. Y. 


(Member of the American Bisley Team, 1902 and winner of individual 
high-score prize in the 7th Regiment-Queen's Westminster Match, 1906) 


HE military problem of the world 
to-day is the question of develop- 
ing and maintaining an army and 

reserve of the numerical strength neces- 
sary to carry on a campaign in modern 
warfare. The long range artillery and ri- 
fle fire has so changed the character of 
the fighting, and the transportation fa- 
cilities are so much greater and quicker, 
that a larger number of men are required 
for a campaign, and must be available 
sooner than ever in the history of the 
world. A comparison of the battle fronts 
of our own Civil War and those of the 
Japanese-Russian war, illustrates the 
changed conditions. 

The European countries maintain tre- 
mendous regular establishments, because 
the proximity of their natural enemies 
give them no time to organize, equip and 
drill an available emergency one and they 
realize the difficulties of so doing. Our 
own geographical position of course al- 
lows us, or has allowed us so far, to pur- 
sue a different course, maintaining a reg- 
ular army of such meagre proportions 
that it would not form even a decent 
framework on which to rear an army of 
the necessary strength for a war with a 
first-class nation. 

But we have a blind faith in the tra- 
dition that we can raise, equip and drill 
—in fact, ““make soldiers of” is the com- 
mon expression—a million men in sixty 
days. The fallacy of this statement was 
thoroughly proved in the Spanish fiasco. 
We raised an army in point of numbers, 
but we failed to feed them properly in 
the midst of plenty, and equipped them, 
and what was worse, sent them to fight 
with antiquated Springfield black powder 
guns whose cloud of smoke called down 


on their undeserving heads the concen- 
trated fire of the enemy every time they 
discharged the old blunderbusses.  Fur- 
thermore, this large army was largely of- 
ficered from civilians totally untrained in 
the care of the men, and in fact in the 
care of themselves in the field. 

Even granting that the necessary force 
could be raised, drilled, equipped and of- 
ficered in from sixty to ninety days, of 
what possible use as soldiers would they 
be if they could not shoot straight. This 
most vital qualification in a modern sol- 
dier is entirely left out of the scheme. In 
fact, this tradition of the ease and rapid- 
ity with which the intelligent American 
citizen may be transformed into the intel- 
ligent American soldier, originated at a 
time when a large proportion of men used 
a rifle of necessity, and the others were 
at least familiar with its use; at a time 
when they were never required to shoot 
at a greater distance than two or three 
hundred yards, and then at companies 
of standing men in close formation. 

At the time of the Spanish-American 
encounter, sixty-five per cent. of the vol- 
unteer force raised had never fired a gun; 
and what is worse, never did fire one; for 
not ten per cent. even received any in- 
struction in that important branch of 
their education. This condition was 
brought about by the deplorable fact that 
in all this great country, spending mil- 
lions annually on its army and navy, there 
was no range adequate on which to teach 
the men to shoot. Think of it! And this 
condition is in no wise changed to-day. 
At the time of the war there were but 
two ranges in the entire country of any 
value, ore at Sea Girt, N. J., and one 
at Creedmoor, Long Island, N. Y. These 
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with the exception of about a dozen 
small ranges at Army Posts and a 
fair sized one in Pennsylvania, represent 
the entire provision made to teach our 
mature idea how to shoot. The two larg- 
er ranges—and, in fact, all the ranges of 
any use—are maintained by the various 
states for the use of the National Guard. 

To illustrate the absolute inadequacy of 
this establishment: It takes an entire day 
at the Creedmoor range for five hundred 
more or less trained militia men to go 
through their simple qualifications at the 
200 and 300 yard ranges, and some easy 
skirmishing, so that it is at once appar- 
ent how impossible it would be to give 
even rudimentary instruction to fifty or 
a hundred thousand untrained men in a 
short time. 

A soldier to-day to be at all efficient 
must be a marksman of some small abil- 
ity and understanding. His gun has 
greater possibilities than ever. It shoots 
accurately nearly twice as far as the 
black powder guns and is more delicate, 
requiring greater care to keep it work- 
ing properly. 

The battle begins at from 1,200 to 
1,500 yards and the fire becomes very ef- 
fective at about half a mile. At five hun- 
dred yards a soldier ought to be able to 
hit the figure of a man kneeling three 
times out of five. At a shorter distance, 
it were better to keep pretty close to 
mother earth when the storm breaks. 


To REMEDY THIS CONDITION. 
There are two things necessary in this 


country: One, the establishment of more — 


CREEDMOOR, MAY 10, _ 1907. AT THE 
rIRE IN THE MARKSMEN’S COURSE. 


rifle ranges; the other, the education of 
the citizen in the use of the rifle. Do you 
know that up to two years ago it was a 
crime for a private citizen to have a 
government rifle in his possession, the 
presumption being that he must have ob- 
tained it illegally!’ Why, the government 
ought to be glad to give away rifles and 
ammunition with a view to educating an 
army of some use. The poor despised 
militia, which is nevertheless the hope 
and mainstay of the country in time of 
peril, drilled and shot for eight years with 
the obsolete black powder gun, while 
the regular establishment used and 
guarded the precious Krag-Jorgensens 
for their own use. 

When the arm was finally given to the 
National Guard it was because the army 
had discarded it as inaccurate. Within 
two years, by changing the bullet and 
powder charge, the militia enthusiasts 
had developed it into a beautiful, accurate 
weapon, causing the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to change the cartridge; and de- 
monstrating to them by severely beating 
the Regular Army teams for four years 
in succession in the National competition 
that the gun was accurate. Even to-day 
the Army cartridge is much inferior to 
that made by private concerns, and is 
only shot in matches requiring its use, 
and then under urgent protest by the ex- 
perts. 

Something should be done to develop 
American marksmanship. It does not 
take any more ground for a rifle range 
than it does for a golf links, with not 
nearly so expensive a preparation ; and if 
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all the golf players were rifle shots what 
an army that would be! 

In Switzerland every male is required 
to hand in a qualifying score once a year ; 
consequently, with her mountains as nat- 
ural fortresses, the Swiss are regarded as 
impregnable. 

The solution that seems most practical 
is the introduction of instruction in the 
schools and a movement is on foot in 
that direction now, which, if it only re- 
ceives sufficient encouragement, will de- 
velop marksmen and perform a very nec- 
essary work. 

Our cousins, the English, are alive 
to this necessity, and are valliantly strug- 
gling to stir national interest in this di- 
rection. I quote from an article by Lord 
Roberts in which he says: “I am satisfied 
that unless some system of obligatory 
physical training and instruction in rifle 
shooting be enforced in all schools and 
colleges and among the youth of the 
country generally up to the age of eigh- 
teen years, we shall eventually be com- 
pelled to resort to conscription in some 
form or another. For in no other way 
would it be possible for the very large 
reserve of men required in the event of 
a serious war to be provided, so far 
trained as to warrant them taking their 
places in the ranks against a civilized 
enemy without what might prove a fatal 
delay of months in preliminary drill and 
training in the use of the rifle.” 

He then quotes from the rules of the 
recently organized board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice in America, that 
“In estimating the military efficiency of 
a soldier, if we consider ten points as a 
standard of perfection, at least eight of 
these points are skill in rifle shooting,” as 
being quite correct and to be the pith of 
the situation. 

This fact of the desirability of good 
marksmanship being established there 
should be some concerted movement to 
bring about a different condition. 


NAVY LIFE. 


First, there should be established near 
every large city a rifle range, equipped 
and maintained’ by the government or 
state, easy of access and open to the use 
not only of the National Guard, but to 
private citizens and civilian rifle clubs. 

Second, it should be made easy for civ- 
ilians to obtain the government rifle, and 
ammunition should be furnished at a rea- 
sonable rate. 

Third, there should be held numerous 
open competitions for prizes, and this 
could be easily accomplished, as the en- 
trance fees easily pay the cost of prizes 
and the expenses of the matches. 

Fourth, there should be a large well- 
equipped national range at which once a 
year should be held a national competi- 
tion with substantial prizes for team and 
individual competition, which should pro- 
vide popular newspaper reading, as the 
national golf and football contests do, and 
so awake popular interest. 

The proud boast that our army is the 
best shooting establishment in the world 
is a thing of the past, for the efficiency 
of our troops is deplorably low. Not 
every army post has a rifle range and 
most of those that are established are 
small and often poorly equipped. The 
yearly allowance per man in the army is 
but 360 rounds. A civilian rarely shoots 
less than a hundred rounds in an after- 
noon’s practice. This would seem like 
economy in a poor place; it is like buy- 
ing an expensive horse and feeding him 
too little; for to be efficient a soldier 
needs to shoot, as much as a horse needs 
to eat. 

The gist of this subject lies in the 
facts that it is impossible to ‘teach a 
large number of men to shoot well in a 
short time ; that it takes less time to teach 
men to drill and to obey than it does to 
teach them to shoot; and that every fa- 
cility should be placed at the disposal of 
the citizen to perfect himself in this 
branch. 
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ORDERLIES FETCHING WATER. 


THE BOYS OF ENGLAND 


BY 


H. D. 


How the war god must chuckle as he 
witnesses the odd spectacle of a peace 
congress convening at the very time 
when not the men alone of a nation 
are preparing for eventual strife, but 
the very children are being trained in 
the art of fighting. Led by such ardent 
souls as Lord Roberts, Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Sir Conan Doyle, the boys of 
England are giving every summer a liv- 
ing illustration of the dream of the 
novelist by foregathering in camps, un- 
dergoing a strict military training and 
learning to shoot straight, march with 
military precision and perform all the 
feats of the old soldier while ostensibly 
only living in a canvas city for the 
benefit of their health. 

The military school, so popular a 
feature of American educational life, is 
not prominent in the scholastic world 
in England, although public schools 
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like Rugby have their cadet corps, to 
which it is optional with the students 
to belong. But the Boer War showed 
Britannia that while she might still 
rule the waves it was no longer possi- 
ble to hug the delusion that she ruled 
the land too, and since then the mili- 
tary camp has become a yearly affair 
with the British youths of all large 
towns and patriotic Englishmen who 
are trying to restore the prestige lost 
in South Africa are doing all they can 
to encourage the military spirit among 
the youngsters of the realm. 

Cadet corps, formed of the boys of 
the schools, are now a part of the vol- 
unteer system of England, and on field 
days and gala occasions when the citi- 
zen soldiers turn out in force the 
voungsters march with the men, armed 
with rifles suitable to their smaller 
stature, but in every way equipped as 
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the adult warriors are. The astute Eng- 
lishmen who direct the volunteer 
forces foster the growth of the boys’ 
regiments because they find always 
there the material for recruiting the 
boys in time stepping naturally into 
the volunteer companies as they grow 
too big for the cadets’ ranks. 

An admirable disposition to encour- 
age these boys’ regiments is shown by 
the leaders of*the regular army and 
the youngsters are regularly reviewed 
en masse by some noted general and 
their encampments inspected with 4ll 
the solemnity of a day of official visita- 
tion at Aldershot. 

The shooting contests among the 
boys are conducted with as careful re- 
gard for accuracy of record and ear- 
nestness of effort as though the con- 
testants shot at Wimbledon or Bisley 
and the enthusiasm among the boys is 
as manifest as that when international 
marksmen gather to compete for a 
king’s trophy. Just as the winning 
crews of the English universities are 
made from material originally licked 
into shape at one of the public schools 


SHOOTING FOR THE LORD ROBERTS’ T 
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and trained from boyhood to handle an 
oar, so the future winners of king’s 
prizes and trophies of international im- 
portance are to be found prone on the 
ground at these boys’ camps in Eng- 
land, cuddling the butts of their rifles 
and shooting in a way to shame many 
a soldier in the regular army. All this 
is new in England and those who sigh 
over the bungling of the British army 
on the Vaal console themselves with 
the reflection that after all it was well 
that it happened, for from it came the 
determined effort that has culminated 
in camps of young marksmen all over 
the land. 

The crying need for “men who could 
shoot and ride” first found response in 
the rifles clubs organized by Sir Co- 
nan Doyle, who came back from South 
Africa greatly impressed with the sight 
of bearded Boers fighting for their 
homes with all the killing abilities of 
young men. The novelist proceeded to 
organize rifle clubs of the middle aged, 
and old men around him. He armed 
his own men servants, built ranges on 
his grounds and persuaded his landed 
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neighbors to do likewise. He led the 
way to the butts, rifle in hand, and gave 
prizes for marksmanship, competing 
himself to set the example to his fellow 
patriots. He wished to make of staid 
Englishmen of middle age and even of 
old age an army of defense similar to 
that which had caused the British so 
much trouble in South Africa. It did 
not occur to him that he was begin- 
ning his plan of home defense with 
the wrong material. 

Some wiseacre of the War Office, 
who had watched Sir Conan Doyle’s 
patriotic efforts with admiration, said 
to him one day: 


not allowed to die of inanition after 
the birth of the national movement for 
boys’ brigades. The intention was to 
train both old and young to shoot and 
fight with military precision and now 
the quiet but steady growth of this 
movement in Great Britain, fostered 
by the personal attention of famous 
soldiers of the realm has made the new 
citizen line of defense the talk of the 
continent, and both “Germany and 
France are seeking to follow the ex- 
ample of their insular neighbor and 
make fighting warriors of the boys and 
old men of the nation. Surely the 
Boers taught the entire world a lesson 





LORD ROBERTS INSPECTING 


“Your idea of training the older men 
to shoot is a good one. but why not 
teach the rising generation to use the 
rifle and make the boys of to-day the 
soldiers of to-morrow, for ‘defense, not 
defiance,’ as the volunteer’s motto has 
it?” 

At this time was born a new mili- 
tary spirit in Great Britain. Rifle clubs 
and military camps for the boys speed- 
ily became the rule in every English 
town and village and the field days in 
which boys took part were as spectacu- 
lar as those of the larger warriors. 

The rifle clubs of the old men were 
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before they passed into the limbo of 
people that have been! 

In America there is less need for this 
systematic training of the youth of the 
country to be soldiers, but nevertheless 
the military spirit is as ardent here as 
in Europe and the military schools are 
doing to some. extent what>the cadet 
corps idea is accomplishing in England. 
But there is no organized effort, back- 
ed by the War Office and supported 
energetically by the military leaders of 
the United States to make embryonic 
soldiers of the millions of American 
boys who would delight in the oppor- 
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tunity to undergo systematic training, 
Some day a patriotic soldier of national 
fame will do in America as the English 
have done in England and the youth 
of this broad land will be invited to 
form and will become the nucleus of an 
army of the future that will be limited in 
numbers only by the total number of 
normal, healthy boys in the entire 
country. 

When that time comes and boys’ 
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camps and boys’ rifle clubs and boys’ 
rifle meets are as common in the United 
States as baseball nines there will be less 
talk of the likelihood of our losing “first 
blood” in a war with a foreign nation 
and the millenium will be a notch 
nearer, for more than ever will the fu- 
tility of strife be impressed upon the 
mind of thinkers of every nation when 
all are lions, and lambs are nowhere 
visible. 


ALVARADO AND THE YAQUIS 


BY 


W. D. WALKER 


Illustrations from photographs furnished by Chas. A. Sykes, Esq. 


VEN for those who read as they 
run, this old world of ours fur- 
nishes each day new food for re- 

flection. Somewhere, all the time, some- 
thing novel or strange is happening. 
Just at this time, in a quiet city of the 
Old World, the representatives of the 
world’s great Powers are assembling 
for the purpose of promoting conditions 
which shall make for peace; and in one 
of the States of the New World, steps 
are being taken toward the extermina- 
tion of one of the old races with a simi- 
lar purpose in view. 

Comparatively few people outside of 
Mexico knew anything about the Yaqui 
Indians until Pedro Alvarado, the 
famous peasant Croesus and philanthro; 
pist of that country, made offer recently 
to President Diaz of $10,000,000 for the 
extermination of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Mexico, on the ground that Mex- 
ico could never progress as a nation un- 
til such extermination were effected. 


Alvarado is a unique personality. He 
is worth more than $109,000,000, most 
of which is stored away in-strong steel 
vaults in his marble palace in Parral, 
State of Chihuahua. He was a poor 
peon when the twentieth century was 
ushered in, but what he took out of the 
Palmillo mine has transformed him into 
one of the world’s striking figures, at 
the early age of thirty-two years. Hav- 
ing had no actual experience with the 
outside world, he has retained most of 
his natural instincts. Having tasted the 
bitterness of poverty, he is surrounding 
himself with all the splendor and pleas- 
ures which money can buy. His rooms 
are furnished with a luxury unequalled 
in Mexico. In each room is a piano, and 
10,009 canary birds make the building 
resound with their notes. Meanwhile, 
he is not forgetful of others who are 
still where he once was. He recently 
gave $10,000,000 to the poor of Mexico, 
His offer of $10,000,000 for the exter- 
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mination of the Yaquis is characteristic 
of the man. Not for his own benefit, 
particularly, is this offer made, but in 
the interest of his country. It is char- 
acteristic, moreover, in that it is in- 
tended to ameliorate conditions,. not to 
remove the cause therefor. 

The Yaquis are the native Indians of 
that section of America. They are pure- 
blooded, a strong type of man, with great 
endurance, first cousins to the Apache 
Indians of North America. They have 
their own language, and, like most men 
who live close to Nature, and whose law 
of life is Might, they are stoics and con- 
temptuous of physical suffering. One 
was bit in the wrist by a rattlesnake 
while at work. He killed the snake with 
his machete, slit it, and took out its gall- 
bag. Pouring some water into the 
gourd, he squeezed a drop of gall into 
the water, stirred it around, and drank 
the concoction. He then slashed his 
wrist to make an active wound, and 
rubbed the remainder of the gall into a 
lather with his blood. The result of the 
bite was a mere swelling, which didn’t 
interfere with his work. 

Necessity showed the Yaquis the 


wisdom of irrigation, and __ instinct 
pointed the way. In the last decade of 
the nineteenth century they numbered 
about 6,000. They live on the western 
slope of the Sierra Madres, a continu- 
ation of that rib of the Rocky Mountains 
which runs down the coast. Their ter- 
ritory is bounded by Soyopa, on the 
Yaqui River, and Torres, a railroad sta- 
tion on the branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad which terminates at Guay- 
mas on the Pacific Coast, just north of 
the point where the Yaqui River empties 
itself into the Gulf of California. This 
stretch of country known as the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Madres, covers about 
120 square miles. There are rich mines 
in the main range of the Sierra Madres, 
most of them being worked by American, 
English and French syndicates. To get 
to these mines it is necessary to traverse 
the Yaqui country, which is the wildest 
and least known in Mexico. It has a 
rainfall of about twenty inches during 
the year, but the sand and silt, which 
choke the arroyas, suck it in. The 
Yaquis dammed up the arroyas and lo- 
calized the water supply. In the neigh- 
borhood of water one finds oranges, 
limes, cottonwood, etc.; animal life, bird 
life, and life on tree; there is shooting 
of quail, doves and rabbits. But away 
from these oases there is no grass, no 
life of any kind. 

The troubles with the Yaquis began in 
1899. Prior to that time, they had been 
more or less peaceable. They were 
pearl-fishers and miners, and being hard 
workers, proved very efficient in both in- 
dustries. They also provided the labor 
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for the construction of the Mexican con- 
tinuation of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. The Mexican Government made 
a treaty with the Yaquis in 1896, where- 
by they took over the irrigated lands in 
consideration of the payment. of $200 
for every 1,000 hectares (about four and 
a half acres). The appropriation was 
made, but, according to reliable reports, 
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criminated between Mexican officials and 
civilians. They did no harm to ranch- 
men, peons, or prospectors. Prospec- 
tors who came in touch with them on 
the Sahuaripi trail were turned back, 
unharmed, because Mexican troops were 
in the neighborhood and a clash seemed 
imminent. These prospectors were ab- 
solutely at the mercy of the Yaquis, who, 
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it never reached the Indians. And then 
the trouble began. The government 
wanted the lands; the Yaquis wanted 
their money. The Yaquis went into Ari- 
zona and worked on the Southern Pa- 
cific, turning their pay into rifles and 
cartridges. Three years later they took 
to the trail against the Mexican officials. 

It is due them that record should be 
made that in those days the Yaquis dis- 
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however, were bent on avenging wrongs, 
and had no quarrel with innocent out- 
siders. In the brushes with the Mexican 
troops the Yaquis were generally vic- 
torious. 

After five years of intermittent war- 
fare, the blood lust of the Indians came 
to the front, and they ceased to discrimi- 
nate. While the mulos, or pacificos— 
the older Indians—continued to engage 
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in mining, transportation, and ranching, 
the bronchos, consisting of the younger 
element, whose fighting blood had been 
aroused, continued on the trail, and the 
original purpose—vengeance—was lost 
sight of in the joy of fighting. The 
Mexican Government, in _ retaliation, 
seized the pacificos and hung them, and 
deported the Yaqui women and children 
to Yucatan, notorious as having the 
worst climate in the world. This only 
added to the bronchos’ rage and added 
to their ranks by driving others to the 
warpath. 

The first evidence of the cessation of 
discrimination by the Yaquis was given 
in January, 1905, when four Americans 
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and one Mexican were ambushed and 
killed four miles east 'of Cobachi, in the 
State of Sonora. The Americans were: 
Dr. R. C. Coy, and John K. Mackenzie, 
of Chicago; M. A. Call, of Toledo, and 
Walter Stubinger, of Kewanee, Illinois. 
The Mexican whose name is unknown, 
was the driver of the wagon. H. L. Mil- 
ler and a man named Tolerton, both of 
Chicago, and a second Mexican, escanved 
and made their way to Cobachi. Miller 
was slightly wounded, but the others 
were unhurt. Dr. Coy and Mackenzie 
left Nogales about January 12 for 
Torres. From Torres the two men, with 
others, went to Camp Toledo, seventy- 
five miles east of Lacolorado, for the 
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purpose of examining properties owned 
by a syndicate of Chicago men. The 
party traveled in two four-horse stages, 
on their way back to Lacolorado. Coy, 
Mackenzie, and Miller were in the first 
stage. They had just emerged from the 
hills and were entering into the flat coun- 
try when suddenly, without the least 
warning, a volley of shots was poured 
into them from behind a pile of rocks on 
the roadside. One of the horses attached 
to the conveyance fell, and the vehicle 
was brought to a sudden stop. Coy, 
Mackenzie, and the driver were killed 
almost immediately... The Yaquis poured 
another volley into the second convey- 
ance and Call and Stubinger were shot 
dead. Miller, Tolerton, and the Mexican 
driver of the second wagon escaped to 
Cobachi, where a party of ranchers and 
vaqueros was organized. They took the 
trail in pursuit of the Yaquis, but failed 
to overtake them, and returned to Co- 
bachi with the bodies of the dead men. 
The Yaquis had stripped two of the bod- 
ies of clothing, stolen the watches and 
jewelry worn by Coy and Mackenzie, 
plundered the stages of all va'uables, and 
then had fled to the mountains. No mu- 
tilation of the bodies was attempted. 
These Yaquis were afterwards captured 
by a force of Mexican troops, under Gov- 
ernor Isabel, and shot. 
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This was followed by the isolated kill- 
ing of Americans in different parts of 
the Yaqui country, the most serious of 
which was that which occurred in April, 
1906, near La Dura, when Theodore 
Hoff, with his father-in-law, Signor 
Mesa, his wife, three daughters, six cow- 
boys and thirteen Mexican cavalrymen, 
were killed. The party were ambushed 
by 200 Yaquis, and the bulk of the Mex- 
ican cavalry turned to flee. Hoff and the 
cowboys charged and were shot down. 
Hoff was riddled with bullets, and hung 
by his feet to a tree until he bled to 
death. This affair was the result of Sig- 
nor Mesa’s activity in gathering in the 
Yaquis, done in his official capacity as 
Presidente of La Dura. 

The Yaquis were particularly incensed 
against Mexican officials, and mutilated 
them whenever opportunity offered. One 
Jose Flores, a large landholder, con- 
nected by marriage with a prominent 
Mexican official, was captured, the soles 
of his feet and the palms of his hands 
were cut off, and he was left to die a 
miserable death. This man, crawling on 
his knees and the stumps of his hands, 
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reached a ranch on the following day, 
only to die a raving maniac. In that 
sandy country, ants abound in millions. 

More recently, Charles Ray Watson, 
popularly known as “Slim” Watson, an 
American six-footer, graduate of Ann 
Arbor University, was captured by a 
band of twelve Yaquis while asleep in 
the mail-wagon on the Ures Road. He 
was ordered to the ground, and to pre- 
cipitate his progress the Yaquis poked 
gun barrels in his ears. He was ordered 
to cut the mail bags, and he told them 
to do their dirty work themselves. The 
butt-end of a rifle knocked all conscious- 
ness out of him, and when he came to 
he cut open the bags. They took every- 
thing he had,—money which he was car- 
rying wherewith to pay mining taxes, his 
Lueger pistol, rifle, ammunition, and 
clothing, leaving him stark naked. They 
then held a consultation. This alarmed 
Watson, who pleaded for his life. 

“You have taken from me all but my 
life,” he said, “and that won't do fou 
any good. I can be a better friend to you 
alive than dead. Furthermore, if you 
kill me, the American government will 
take the matter up, and will exact am- 
ple vengeance. During the many years 
I have traveled over this country I have 
never harmed a Yaqui, and I wouldn't 
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know any of you again if I ran across 
you. 

They spared him, and, after tramping 
nine miles through a country where the 
temperature was 110 degrees in the 
shade, he arrived half dead at a ranch- 
house. 

The Yaquis sent a deputation to Presi- 
dent Diaz a few years ago, with a view 
to bringing about a consummation of 
the bargain arranged under the treaty of 
1896 ; but nothing came of the visit. 

The only way to catch the Yaquis is to 
do what we did in Arizona in the cam- 
paign against the Apaches,—guard every 
water hole. The deporting of women is 
having its effect on the numerical strength 
of the race. Meantime a railraod is 
building from Guaymas for the purpose 
of tapping the coal mines at Onavas. This 
road follows the line of the Yaqui River 
and was to have been completed in Sep- 
tember of last year. It is still far from 
completion ; but when it is in operation it 
will be of material assistance in the solu- 
tion of the Yaqui problem. 

If I were permitted to make a sug- 
gestion, it would be that Alvarado di- 
vide his $10,000,000 among the bronchos 
still remaining; as a result of which all 
probably would become mulos and the 
trouble would be over. 





YAQUIS IN THE CAMP BY THE WELL. 
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DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES OF THE 


U.S. M. A. IN CIVIL LIFE 


BY 


CAPT. E. G. DAVIS 
Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


II. 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER 


HEN, in a public address, deliv- 
ered at the graduating exer- 
cises at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in June, 1906, Lieutenant- 
General Henry C. Corbin, turning to 
General Horace Porter, referred to him 
as West Point’s most distinguished living 
graduate, there was not one of General 
Porter’s fellow-alumni present but who 
answered in his heart, if not on his lips, 
“Aye.” And he has not a single fellow- 
graduate to-day who, if at all acquainted 
with his record, will not cheerfully accord 
him this high distinction, and, in addition, 
join in claiming for him the still higher 
honor of being one of the most distin- 
guished of living American citizens. 

The career of General Porter is one of 
absorbing interest and great fascination. 
A man of many-sided character and var- 
ied accomplishments, it has been his lot to 
play a prominent part in public affairs al- 
most continuously from the time, when, 
as a young man of twenty-four, he en- 
tered the great Civil War on down to the 
present. At successive or overlapping 
periods of his life he has been a distin- 
guished soldier, trusted friend and ad- 
viser of a President, brilliant orator, suc- 
cessful man of business, linguist, pleas- 
ing writer, graceful and accomplished di- 
plomat, and ever and always a polished 
and cultured gentleman, a credit to our 
civilization. 

Horace Porter was born at Hunting- 
ton, Pa., April 15th, 1837. His great 
grandfather, General 
served with distinction in the American 
Revolution. His father, Hon. David R. 
Porter was a State senator and was elect- 
ed governor of Pennsylvania in which of- 
fice he served two terms. Horace Porter 


Andrew Porter: 


entered West Point in 1855 and was 
graduated in 1860, his class being one of 
the only two to take a five years’ course 
at the Academy. Graduating three in a 
class of forty-one, he was assigned to the 
Ordnance Corps, where he served in var- 
ious capacities, but principally as Chief of 
Ordnance of the Armies of the Potomac, 
the Ohio, and the Cuinberland, until April 
1864, when he was assigned to duty as 
aide-de-camp to General Grant. 

When he first came to the notice of 
General Grant, he was serving as Chief 
of Ordnance on the staff of General 
Thomas at Chattanooga, whither General 
Grant had just come to assume command. 
The latter was so well impressed with the 
young captain of ordnance and with the 
favorable reports and recommendations 
of his superiors that he determined to ap- 
ply for his appointment as Brigadier- 
General and assignment to a brigade in 
his own command. In his letter to the 


War Department, General Grant said in 


part: “* * * So far as I have heard 


from general officers there is a universal 
desire to see him promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-General and retained here. 
I feel no hesitancy in joining in the re- 
commendation, and ask that he may be 
assigned. for. duty with me. I feel the 
necessity for just such an officer as Cap- 
tain Porter is described to be, at head- 
quarters, and, if permitted, will retain 
him with me if assigned here for duty. 
Tam, &c., U. S. Grant, Major-General.” 
» There chanced at this time to be no 
vacancy in the grade of brigadier-general 
and the appointment was not made, but 
later, when General Grant was made Lieu- 
tenant-General, he secured the appoint- 
ment of Captain Porter as Lieutenant- 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER 
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Colonel and a member of his personal 
staff. Here began that sincere friend- 
ship which grew up between these two 
men and which, until General Grant's 
death, time only served to deepen. 

During the ever-memorable campaign 
from the Rapidan to Richmond, General 
Porter was very intimately associated 
with General Grant. His professional 
accomplishments as a staff officer were 
of incalculable value in the prosecution of 
the campaign, and his graceful, genial 
manner and the brilliancy and charm of 
his conversation did much to divert the 
mind of his chief and so to prevent him 
from breaking under his tremendous bur- 
den of responsibilities. For this service, 
if for no other, it is often claimed by his 
admirers that to General Porter should 
be given a large share of the credit of 
winning the Civil War. 

General Porter was one of the officers 
present with General Grant at the sur- 
render of General Robert E. Lee at Ap- 
pomattox. He made and retained com- 
plete notes of this and other events in 
his service with General Grant in the 
field and upon these his extremely fasci- 
nating work, “Campaigning with Grant” 
is based. This book makes no pretense 
of being a history of military operations 
and deals with them only incidentally ; 
but it does present a very vivid picture of 
life at the Headquarters of the Army in 
the field, and of the simple habits, firm 
demeanur, admirable personal qualities 
and great ability of the man who did 
most to restore peace and preserve the 
Union. 

General Porter’s services in the field 
were of a high order, and displayed the 
element of personal bravery together 
with great presence of mind and fertility 
of resource. “For gallant and meritor- 
ious services” he was successively award- 
ed brevet commissions in all the grades 
from captain to that of brigadier-gen- 
eral. At a critical moment in the battle 
of Chickamauga when an important point 
of the Union lines had been crushed and 
the enemy was pouring through the gap 
almost without resistance, Captain Por- 
ter, who was then serving on the staff of 
General Rosencrans, entirely of his own 
initiative and volition, took position on 
the crest of a hill sloring toward the ad- 
vancing enemy and succeeded in ra‘lying 
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enough fugitives to hold that ground 
long enough to facilitate the withdrawal 
and escape of numerous wagon trains 
and batteries in rear. 

For this act of distinguished gallantry 
he was awarded a Congress Medal of 
Honor. 

After the close of the war he remained 
on duty at the Headquarters of the Ar- 
my. When President Johnson removed 
Secretary Stanton from office and or- 
dered General Grant to act as Secretary 
of War ad interim, General Porter ac- 
companied his chief to the War Depart- 
ment and acted as Assistant Secretary of 
War. At the beginning of General 
Grant’s first term as President, General 
Porter became executive secretary at the 
White House, retaining, however, during 
this service his rank in the Army. 

This was an epoch of great events. 
At home the vexing questions of recon- 
struction and the rights of freedmen, and 
abroad the serious controversy with Eng- 
land over the “Alabama Claims” all 
pressed for settlement. As Secretary to 
the President, General Porter received, 
in the handling of these questions, his 
first lessons in statesmanship and prac- 
tical diplomacy. 

At the close of President Grant's first 
term General Porter resigned his com- 
mission in the Army and entered active 
business life. He was successful from 
the first and rose rapidly to positions of 
prominence as his ability as a financier 
and his talent for large business opera- 
tions became recognized. In 1875, he 
served as chairman of the finance and 
construction committee which had charge 
of the building of the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railroad of New York City. He 
became vice-president of the Pullman 
Car Co., a director in the Continental 
National Bank, the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway. the Burlington, Ce- 
dar Rapids and Northern Railway, the 
Oregon Railway, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railwav, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
the Oregon Railwav and Navigation Co., 
and various other corporations. He was 
also the first president of the West Shore 
Railwav Co., and had charge of building 
its road,.a well-known part of which is 
the tunnel under the plain at West Point. 

As a lad General Porter displayed a 
cecided mechanical and inventive genius. 
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At the early age of twelve he invented a 
water test for boilers, which was applied 
to his father’s furnaces, and before he 
entered West Point he had invented or 
improved many mechanical appliances. 
This faculty was of great practical value 
to him during his service in the Ordnance 
Corps of the Army and it has reasserted 
itself since his return to business life. He 
is the inventor of the elevated railroad 
ticket box in such extensive use through- 
out the country at all elevated, subway 
and ferry stations. This box cancels the 
tickets as they are received into it, thus 
‘rendering it impossible to use them a 
second time. 

A large part of the distinction which 
General Porter has won in Civil Life has 
been due to his rare gifts as an orator 
and after dinner speaker. These began 
to be made known soon after the close of 
the war when as an aide he accompanied 
General Grant on trips through some of 
the Northern States. General Grant had, 
particularly, at this time, a great distaste 
for public speaking and it fell to Gen- 
eral Porter to reply for him to the many 
addresses of welcome, compliment and 
congratulation with which he was 
greeted wherever he appeared. To no 
other could this duty have fallen with 
such propriety, for no other was so warm 
an admirer, so earnest a friend of the 
great commander, no other knew him so 
well, or was so well qualified—both in 
eloquence and native modesty—to answer 
for him. From that time General Por- 
ter’s fame as an orator increased rapidly 
and he soon came to hold a recognized 
place among the foremost of American 
public speakers and orators. The grace, 
felicity, wit and brilliancy of his public 
addresses are now familiar to all, for he 
has been heard in practically all sections 
of the country. He has been the orator 
of the day at a great many formal oc- 
casions, such as congresses and conven- 
tions and the dedication or unveiling of 
memorial monuments and arches. Three 
such addresses, at the dedication of the 
statues of Washington, Lafayette and 
Rochambeau in France, were de!ivered 
in French, which language he uses almost 
as skillfully as he does the English. 

He was selected as the orator of the 
day at the centennial celebration of the 
U. S. Military Academy in June, 1902, 
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to attend which function he journeyed 
from Paris, where he was then serving 
as Ambassador to France. On this oc- 
casion the Hon. Elihu Root, who fol- 
lowed General Porter, began by saying: 
“Every soldier here would more readily 
charge a battery than I undertake to fol- 
low the eloquence, humor and pathos of 
Horace Porter.” General Porter was also 
orator of the day on the occasion of the 
interment of the remains of John Paul 
Jones at Annapolis in “.pril, 1906, and 
his oration on that occasion was pub- 
lished by Congress:as a public document. 

A few extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom from his public addresses, wii! serve 
to illustrate the quality of his eloquence: 


(From his address delivered at the Centen- 
nial Celebration of the Military Academy, West 
Point, 1902.) 

“Here the Academy sits enthroned in the 
fastness of the legendary Highlands; the cold, 
gray rugged rocks which form its battlements 
are symbolic of the rigor of the discipline 
exacted of her children; her towering hills 
seem to lift man nearer to his God; the mist- 
laden storm clouds may lower above her, but 
they break upon her crags and peaks as hos- 
tile lines of battle have so often broken upon 
the sword points of her heroic sons. 

* * * * 


(From his oration commemorative of the 
late General U. S. Grant, delivered ai the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 1885.) 

“Thousands of his old veterans, with their 
old-time gallantry, would have stood between 
him and death, as once they stood between his 
body and the enemy; but all their devotion 
could avail nothing now. They could only 
range themselves opposite his house and gaze 
with moistened eves upon the windows of the 
sick man’s chamber, and as they kept their 
vigils in the night watches there was manv a 
cheek which in the marches under him had 
been bronzed by Southern suns and begrimed 
with powder, now bathed in the tears of a 
manly grief. There lay on that bed of suffering 
from which he was never again to arise, one 
who in the new world had ridden at the head 
of conquering columns. and in the old had 
been received in imperial palaces where the 
descendants of long lines of kings rose and 
stood uncovered in his presence.” 

* * * * 


(The opening sentence and the closing para- 
graph of his address at Annapolis upon the 
occasion of the memorial services in honor 
of John Paul Jones.) 


“To-day America reclaims her illustrious 
dead. * * He was taken all too soon from 
the living here to join the other living, com- 
monly called “the dead.” When he passed 
the portals of eternity earth mourned one hero 
less. We shall not meet him till he stands 
forth to answer to his name at roll call, when 
the great of earth.are summoned on the morn- 
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ing of the last great reveille. ‘Till then, fare- 
well, noblest of all spirits, bravest of all hearts. 
The simplicity of the rugged sailor was min- 
gled with the heroic grandeur of your nature. 
Wherever blows fell thickest, your crest was 
in their midst. The story of your life rises 
to the sublimity of an epic. Untitled knight 
of the blue waters; wrathful Achilles of the 
Ocean; conqueror of the conquerors of the 
sea, the recollection of your deeds will never 
cease to thrill men with the splendor of events 
and inspire them with the majesty of achieve- 
ment. You honored the generation in which 


you lived and future ages will be illumined 
by the brightness of your glory.” 

On the banks of the Hudson, in River- 
side Park, New York City, is the finest, 
most beautiful and most costly memorial 
mausoleum ever erected. inthe: Western 


Hemisphere. The structure of white 
granite is situated in a commanding po- 
sition and rises to a height of 165, feet. 
This is the tomb of General Grant, which 
thousands visit and admire annually, and 
which compares favorably with the most 
ornate of such structures elsewhere, even 
with the celebrated tomb of Napoleon in 
the Invalides. Every schoolboy, perhaps, 
knows that the ashes of our great sol- 
dier President lie entombed in this beau- 
tiful mausoleum on the banks of the 
stately river which flows past the home 
of his Alma Mater; but it is not so well 
known that to General Porter is due the 
credit for its erection. This work was 
early projected by the Grant Memorial 
Monument Association but during the 
seven years which followed the great 
commander’s death the subscriptions had 
been so lagging and the enthusiasm 
which had existed at the conception of 
the project had so far subsided that the 
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removal of his remains for proper sepul- 
ture, either to West Point or the National 
Cemetery at Washington, was seriously 
contemplated. At this junction, General 
Porter, feeling deeply the reflection cast 
upon the loyalty and generosity of his 
countrymen, consented to accept the po- 
sition of President of the Monument As- 
sociation. By his own personal endeav- 
ors, to which his powerful oratory great- 
ly contributed, he succeeded in awaken- 
ing the civic pride and liberality and in 
raising the popular subscriptions to the 
sum of $600,000, the estimated cost of 
the memorial. Of this amount all but 
$25,000 was subscribed by citizens of 
New York City, the individual subscrip- 
tions ranging from one cent to five thous- 
and dollars. For this splendid work his 
name should be gratefully remembered 
by the citizens of the United States, and 
particularly by those of its great me- 
tropolis, as long as there stands one stone 
upon another of the splendid monument 
which his zeal, patriotism and ability 
have given the country as a memorial of 
his departed chieftain‘and friend. 
Another work which deserves to rank 
as a companion-piece with the above is 
that which resulted in the discovery, after 
an exhaustive search of six years, of the 
remains of Admiral John Paul Jones and 
their removal for interment to the land 
whose freedom his valiant deeds had 
done so much to win. For more than a 
hundred years the remains of the Ad- 
miral had lain in an abandoned and for- 
gotten Paris cemetery, and yet the gov- 
ernment of the United States had done 
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nothing to reclaim them. After his ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to France, 
General Porter resolved to do, if possible, 
what should have been done a hundred 
years earlier, and began, entirely at his 
own expense, a work which involved, first 
the determining, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, of the name of the cemetery in 
which Paul Jones had been buried, then 
its location, and finally, by costly exca- 
vations, to discover the leaden casket in 
which his body had been placed. When 
all this had been done there remained the 
work of identi- 
fying the body, 
which was done 
so absolutely 
and completely 
as to receive the 
official endorse- 
ment and certifi- 
cation of both 
France and the 
United States. 
General Porter’s 
expenditures in 
this undertaking 
were approxi- 
mately $55,000, 
for which he 
generously and 
patriotically de- 
clined to be re- 
imbursed and 
asked that the 
amount be added 
to the proposed 
cost of the crypt 
in the chapel at 
Annapolis in 
which the re- 
mains of John 
Paul Jones will finally rest. By this 
service he measurably relieved our nation 
from the charge of ingratitude toward 
one of its earliest and greatest naval 
defenders, and for it he received the 
unanimous thanks of Congress. Con- 
gress further decided to cause General 
Porter's oration, delivered at the exer- 
cises held at Annapolis when, after hav- 
ing been brought home by an American 
squadron tinder Admiral Sigsbee, the 
body of John Paul Jones was laid away 
with all the honors which a great and 
grateful nation could bestow, to be 
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printed in such a form that it could be 
distributed to the country so that every 
American could have an opportunity to 
read it. 

General Porter was the first graduate 
of the Military Academy to be honored 
with an appointment as ambassador to a 
foreign country, but no other citizen of 
the United States, acting in that capacity, 
has ever manifested in a higher degree 
the rare accomplishments of the success- 
ful diplomat. Appointed ambassador to 
France by President McKinley in 1897, 
his mission was 
destined to be 
one of great in- 
ternational im- 
portance. Dur- 
ing the war with 
Spain he played 
2 conspicuous 
part in maintain- 
ing amicable re- 
lations with 
European pow- 
ers and in the ne- 
gotiations which 
resulted in re-es- 
tablishing peace. 
He was largely 
instrumental, 
also, in handling 
the delicate rela- 
tions existing be- 
tween the United 
States and the 
great powers of 
Europe, occa- 
sioned by the 
joint operations 
of their respec- 
tive armies in China in 1901, and many 
other questions of equal importance. His 
labors in connection with our participa- 
tion in the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1900 were greatly appreciated not only 
by the United States but also by France. 
In both countries the belief is general 
that not since the days of Benjamin 
Franklin have we been so successfully, 
effectively, or brilliantly represented at 
Paris as by Horace Porter. 

As an indication of his recognized emi- 
nence and high intellectual and social 
standing, it may be mentioned that he is 
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an honorary member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and of the prin- 
cipal clubs of that city and that he is a 
member or honorary member of several 
learned societies of note throughout the 
country. He served five consecutive 
terms as President of the Union League 
Club of New York, and five years as 
President General of the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the Revolution. He 
has been Commander of the George 
Washington Post No. 103 G. A. R,, 
Commander of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, for 
the State of New York, President of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, and 
he is now President of the Association of 
West Point Graduates, and President of 
the Navy League of the United States. 
Union and Princeton Universities have 
conferred on him the degree of LL. D., 
and Congress has conferred on him for 
life the privilege of the floor of both 
houses. Nor have the honors he has re- 
ceived been confined to his own country. 
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In October, 1901, the Sultan of Turkey 
bestowed upon him the “Gold Medal for 
Patriotism,” and in June, 1904, the 
French Government conferred upon him 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or. This honor was the more impressive 
because it was the first instance in which * 
it had ever been conferred upon an Am- 
erican. 

During the coming summer an august 
assemblage of the representatives of the 
sovereign states of the world will meet 
in solemn conference at The Hague for 
the purpose of discussing measures cal- 
culated to lessen now the hardships of 
war and to hasten the day when wars 
shall be no more. Of the five members 
selected by the President to represent the 
United States at this conference, two are 
graduates of the Military Academy. One 
of these is General Horace Porter, and 
he is generally regarded as our ablest 
and fittest representative to this world 
Parliament of Peace. 
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THE TWO TOMS 


BY 


KENNETH BROWN 


Author of “ Sirocco” 


I. 


LOISE MASON shook her flaxen 
} head: “A woman isn’t like a 
man, Tom,” she said, sadly; “she 
can only really love once.” 

“Oh! nonsense!” Captain Tom Good- 
rich exclaimed, with helpless, jealous ex- 
asperation. “Men and women are both 
human beings. Plenty of women can love 
twice. Look at—er—Mrs. Cowan.” 

“Oh! there are plenty of women 
Eloise tossed her head, and Tom saw the 
mistake he had made in not choosing his 
example more carefully. “She could 
marry twenty times,” Eloise added with 
scathing exaggeration. 

It was plain that each of Mrs. Cowan’s 
marryings was an argument against a 
second marriage for the girl Tom wished 
to marry. 

“But Grace Fenwick,” he argued 

“Yes, there is Grace,” she interrupted. 
“IT imagine, though, that she wasn’t 
really in love with Major Benton—Grace 
is such a nice girl! What a blessing 'it 
was that the Major died before she had 
time to realize the misery of her’ mis- 
take.” 

Tom gave a little hopeless grunt. 
There was no controverting this kind of 
argument. He now remembered several 
other cases, “nice girls,’ who apparently 
had possessed the masculine faculty’ of 
loving more than once. But he did not 
mention their names. Obviously, if they 
had all made mistakes the first, or—yes, 
there was Mrs. Hornidge—or the second 
time, they only went to prove that women 
were different from men. 

“You—you don’t care for any one 
else?” Tom asked at length. 

The flash of scorn from Eloise’s eyes 
as completely reassured him on this point 
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as it brought home to him his masculine 
stupidity. 
II. 


Tom Goodrich’s position was particu- 
larly unhappy. The sentiment in Eloise 
which he was battling against was just 
the feeling he revered her for—the feel- 
ing he should have liked her to have for 
his memory, were she his widow, and not 
Captain Tom Mason’s. 

That her husband had been his most 
intimate friend seemed to make it worse. 
They had been called the Two Toms, and 
it was forgetfulness of his best friend he 
was now trying to teach her. He could 
not help being troubled by the thought, 
sometimes. Perhaps he would not have 
minded this so much were it not his dead 
friend who was triumphing—who would 
continue to triumph, he sometimes 
feared, with a cold sinking of the heart. 

It had been otherwise in all else. 
Though the two Toms had been friends 
in boyhood, room-mates at West Point, 
and then had been through the Chinese 
and Philippine campaigns together, 
Goodrich had always been noticeably the 
superior of the two. The service and 
the world had acknowledged it; and 
Mason in his good nature had not cared. 
The only person who had not perceived 
it had been Mason’s wife, who, during 
the short*year of her wedded life, had 


‘not conceived the possibility of a superior 


to her husband. In a young wife this is 
no failing. 

There had been no rivalry between the 
two Toms in regard to Eloise herself. 
Mason had won her in the West, and 
Goodrich had seen her first as his friend’s 
wife. He had feared her, as men fear 
the unknown wives of their chums; but 
soon he had made a place for her in his 
heart beside that occupied by Tom 
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Mason; and it was only after the latter’s 
death that her image had grown till it 
hardly left room even for the memory of 
his friend. 

Tom Goodrich had supposed that he 
should win Eloise in due course of time. 
He was winning everything else that he 
had desired in life, in his forceful, gener- 
ous, tenacious way. Yet it was now 
three years since Mason had died, and 
Goodrich could not see that he had made 
any headway at all with Eloise. 

He had not hurried his courtship in 
an unseemly manner. Nearly two years 
had followed his friend’s death before 
he had spoken the first word of love to 
his young widow. She had not been sur- 
prised, being a girl men naturally fell in 
love with; but she was profoundly con- 
vinced that she could never feel for an- 
other man what she had felt for her hus- 
band. This other Tom had become very 
dear to her, however; and when he 
sulked in his tent—as he did now and 
then—she felt his desertion as keenly as 
he would have wished her too, and wel- 
comed him back sweetly and gladly, 
when the period of rebellion was over. 
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Yet the present state of affairs could 
not endure. Tom Goodrich had said so 
several times of late — meaning, of 
course, that it must change his way; and 
Eloise was sadly beginning to fear that 
the alternate devotion and rebellion, the 
warmth and coolness of his courtship 
would render their friendship so brittle 
that at length it would break, and that in 
refusing the lover, she should lose the 
friend. 

On this evening they were sitting in 
front of the open fire, which laughed 
cheerful defiance at the sombreness of 
the situation. What recked the fire of 
these two poor mortals for whom the 
passing minute meant so much? For it, 
too, the passing minute was everything. 
Centuries it had been buried beneath 
mountains of earth. Centuries it had lain 
listening to the tread of the mastadon 
change to the light footfall of the In- 
dian, and then to the roll of wheels. And 
now, fired by ambition, it had burst forth 
from the depths of the earth to see what 
the great world was like. And now, after 


all these cool, uneventful years, it was 
burning itself up in a short hour of life. 
A red glow in the heart of the fire; but 
for the rest only faint blue flames, flick- 
ering up a little way, and dying of 
fright in the black chimney of the un- 
known. By morning only grey ashes 
would remain, light as feathers, the sport 
of every wind. And even while living its 
brief, red life, was it really more free 
than it had been deep down in the coal- 
beds; for the strong black bars of the 
grate clasped it firmly, no matter how 
bravely it burned up and up. 

Eloise sat and stared with wide-open 
eyes into the fire, musing, dreaming, re- 
gretting. She was almost lost in a deep 
armchair, the handiwork of an artizan 
with an Epicurean soul, so soft was it, 
so embracing its arms, so caressing its 
touch. And Tom, for whom soft arm- 
chairs were a mockery, when the soft 
arms of a woman refused him, paced 
about the room; sat on the edge of an in- 
hospitable, spindle-legged stool; and 
paced again. At length he sank down 
on a sofa and bowed his head in his 
hands, and sat a long time still, absorbed 
by his gloomy thoughts and trying to 
think up some new argument, since the 
one that he loved Eloise did not suffice. 

Eliose stared with sad, half-closed eyes 
into the waning fire, conscientiously re- 
viewing it all; what she owed to her 
Tom, and what she owed to Tom; and 
thinking again how a true woman could 
only love once; and wondering why 
Tom— 

Her thoughts were becoming con- 
fused, and she could not remember, on 
the instant, which Tom she meant. She 
squirmed in her deep chair—a conscience 
squirm—at confusing them. No, if Tom 
could not be satisfied to be a friend mere- 
ly, then it would be better if they saw 
little of each other in the future. 

Two tears trickled from her grey eyes 
at the sadness of the thought—tears 
more for Tom’s loneliness than for her 
own. His presence was too warmly with 
her at the moment for her to think how 
she should feel when he was gone, Be- 
sides she knew she liked him in the most 
unselfish way, and so she would only 
think of his feelings, not of hers. 
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Eloise stared with heavy-lidded eyes 
into the dying fire. Her thoughts floated 
mistily through her mind. “If Tom— 
If Tom—” She half roused herself at the 
vexatious way the two Toms were con- 
fusing themselves again. Her conscience 
was looking on, and she gave herself a 
reproving shake of the head. It was a 
very little shake, almost a nod; and her 
head sank lower yet between the big 
arms of the chair, and the questionings 
and perplexities ceased,—until, sudden- 
ly, it seemed to her that she was on her 
feet, in the broad daylight, standing be- 
fore her husband, Tom Mason, in actual 
flesh and blood. 

Eloise clasped her hands to her bosom 
and gazed, stupidly bewildered, at Tom, 
her Tom. He was alive—he had never 
been dead! These three years, with their 
poignant grief and their gradual resig- 
nation, and the dear friendship of the 
other Tom, had been a dream. All the 
agony of Tom’s death, her sincere 





mourning, and reverence for his mem- 
ory—all had been unreal. Her quiet, 
busy, interesting life, enriched by the 
growing depth of the other Tom’s ever- 
present love, had only passed through 
her sleeping mind. The first Tom was 
alive ; she was no widow; and her Tom— 

“Her Tom!” 

No, this was her Tom, this lawfully 
wedded husband. The other was only 
the friend of her husband. He had never 
learned to love her, as she had imagined. 
He had told her that he had loved her 
always [men seek to lengthen their loves 
by adding infinity to each end]; but of 
course that wasn’t true any more; she 
had only dreamed the telling of that with 
the rest. He was a mere friend. 

With the realization of this desola- 
tion overwhelmed her, even, with her 
husband standing there before her. She 
burst into a passion of tears—tears of 
self-pity. Oh! why had he come back 
just when she was learning to love— 


“The other was only the friend of her husband.” 
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The thought left her aghast. It had 
never entered her mind before—her poor 
mind, confused with dream-stuff and 
world-stuff, and wishes, and the things 
she had thought were wishes—all con- 
flicting and contradicting. 


IV. 


She awoke with a start. She was still 
in her deep armchair before the embers 
of the fire. She was sobbing; and Tom, 
—her Tom, she now knew,—was on his 
knees before her, imploring her not to 
cry, declaring that he was not worth it, 
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that he would never trouble her again, 
that he had been a brute and would go 
away and— 

While the words of renunciation were 
on his lips, her arms went round his 
neck and strained him to her; and her 
lips stopped the words she no longer 
wished to hear ; while the tears that came 
from her eyes were tears of thankfulness 
that she had been permitted to see truly 
into her own heart. 

Tom Goodrich did not try to learn 
how the miracle had occurred—nor has 
he ever understood. 
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THE HOME COMING 


BY 


LIEUT. GILES BISHOP, Jr., 
U. S. M. C. 


“CHE is coming, mother,” said the 

S white haired old gentleman who 

stood gazing through a marine 

glass away over the sunshiny, blue 

waters of the harbor. “It is she—I 

know it is, for one of the yard tugs just 
passed down the bay to meet her.” 

“Tell me all about it, dear heart,” re- 
sponded a sweet voice in reply. “Oh, if 
I could only see her—see the ship my 
boy is on. He little thought his old 
mother would be like this when he left 
us three years ago,” and a tear coursed 
down the wrinkled cheek of the old lady 
as she eagerly turned her face towards 
the salt sea breeze and strained the sight- 
less eyes. 

“What is happening now? Are you 
sure it’s his ship?” 

“Yes, sweetheart. I can see her plainly 
now. She looks like a great, graceful 
bird on the blue water. I can see the 


gleaming whiteness of her painted 
armour, the buff of the superstructure, 
the shining of the bright work. How 
fast she comes! how fast!” 

“It can’t be too fast, father. Tell me 
more—more.” 

“The smoke pours from her four great 
funnels and leaves a trail far astern and 
through the smoke, fluttering and flap- 
ping far over the waters, streams her 
homeward bound pennant. It looks so 
beautiful with the red, white and blue 
flag we all love so—the flag he wor- 
ships.” 

“Yes! Yes! tell me,” and the excited 
face of the listener flushed with joy. 

“They must be calling ‘all hands’ now, 
sweetheart, for the bluejackets are com- 
ing up on deck and ‘falling in’ abreast 
the great turret guns on the fo’c’sail— 
and—yes, there is the band.on the after 
bridge. I can see their bright red coats 
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and their instruments catch the sunlight. 
The band will play when passing the flag- 
ship and it is so near, and the sea breeze 
so fresh that you can easily hear it.” 

“Go on, father. Don’t stop. Tell me 
all that is happening.” 

“Love, I can see the marine guard 
now. They are drawn up in line on the 
quarterdeck and the sergeant must be 
telling them to ‘count off, you know 
how—one—two—three—four, and so on; 
and now—bother—it must be our boy, 
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“Don’t cry, sweetheart !’’ said the old 
man as he bent and tenderly kissed the 
moist, unseeing eyes. “We must be 
happy, for our boy is home at last.” 


“Yes! Home at last,” repeated the 
trembling lips. 
* * * + * 


ON BOARD.— 
“Doctor ?” 
“What is it, 

elderly surgeon. 


my boy?” answered the 











but I can’t make him out in the glass— “Doctor, I want you to tell me the 
and yet—it must be, mother. He has truth. Will I live to see my father and 
just received the sergeant’s report—and mother?” 
—ah—how brilliantly the sword flashed “Why—why 
when he drew it “The truth, doc- 
out of the scab- | — ~ a oo tOr. 5 Wat. “to 
bard.” ay. “See eee ap 44\ know it. I have a 
“If I only might ||” : avs ’ eo*) right to know it.” 
see him, father, oe “You may, lad, 
but do not stop.” | but I cannot prom- 
“They are get- || ise.” 
ting near the flag- After a_ short 
ship, sweetheart, : intense silence the 
and long lines of ||, Se weak voice again 
signal flags go a “4 was heard. 
running up on the per “Doctor, I want 
signal emi. It is Tien * to be takenon 
such a_ glorious ‘ deck. I can stand 


sight and the flags 





it. It can’t hurt me 





are all different se now and I must 
colors and shapes. E see this—my home 
The flagship is an- te coming. I want to 
swering now and ' see the blue wa- 
all her crew areon || ters, the green 
deck’ to——” wera — —} trees, to hear the 
“N ever mind “I feel as if they were saluting our boy.” salutes and the 
the flagship; fath- bands playing, the 
er. Tell me of the other.” flags flying—you must do it, doctor.” 
“She is slowing down; hardly mov- And it was done. Strong, willing, ten- 
ing through the water. There seems to der men took up the cot with its frail 
be some trouble about saluting. She occupant and placed it where he could 


should have begun long ago—no—it’s all 
right—there. Don’t be afraid, sweet- 
heart, it is only the salute in honor of the 
admiral.” 

“Father! I felt something break—go 
from me—with that first gun. I am not 
afraid, but I feel as if—as if—they were 
saluting our boy; not the admiral. And, 
ah! you need tell me no more. I hear 
the band playing the ‘Star Spangled 


Banner.’ How beautiful! Take my 
hand, father. I feel that I need you 
nearer me—I feel——” 


see the stars and stripes above him and 
beyond, the unfathomable depths of the 
blue sky. They knew, these rcugh- 
spoken sailors, that indeed he was com- 


‘ing to the end of a long, long journey, 


and as he laid there with closed eyelids 
and pale, emaciated features, many an 
eye was filled with tears. 

“They must be looking for me to come 
home like this. Will they, Doc?” and 
the wan lips attempted a weak smile. 

“You've been so good to me these weary 
days—you and the chaplain, and all the 
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fellows. Bid em good-bye—will you? 
I—I won't see them again. Doesn't the 
green grass look fine on the hilis; and 
see how blhie the water is against the 
white beach. It is so restful after these 
long, dreary days at sea. In a moment 
the old house will come in sight—just a 
moment more.” 

“How proud mother and father are 
now. 
on my own ship before. They always 
lonked forward to that, you know. My 
marines look fine to-day, don’t they? 

“Just hold me up, will you? Thanks. 


I never came in the home harbor 
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It’s great out here with the sun shining, 
and that grand old flag, and the home 
bound pennant flying.” 

“See—there it is—that clump of trees 
and the dear old house. Hold me up— 
a little more—I can’t see: it’s so far— 
mother and father—they are there—look- 
ing—waiting—for—me. Has the sun 
gone? — just — as —I—am — coming— 
home——” 

The surgeon raised his hand in a pre- 
concerted signal, and the first gun of 
the delayed salute sounded over the 
waters of the Bay. 
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BY 


BREMNER MERE 


NE quality which distinguishes 
men from brutes is veneration 
for those who have passed on in- 

to the Great Silence. This quality varies 
in strength according to degree of inti- 
macy in life. It halts the bitter words 
on the tongue of an enemy. It brings into 
closer focus, for friend or acquaintance, 
the sincerity of an unappreciated effort, 
the sweetness of a smile, the helpfulness 
of almost forgotten words, the unselfish- 
ness of many commonplace acts, the in- 
herent good behind the forced mask of 
weakness. It is rare indeed to find it 
lacking, even in small degree, as one 
whom I know found it. 

I have observed many times in life 
that goodness remains latent until some 
extreme manifestation of wickedness or 
degeneracy arouses it to potency. Helen 
Sinclair was one example. She is now 
the manager of a large hotel, for women 
only, which has a more than local fame, 
and which pays so well that it is likely to 


be duplicated in several of the large 
cities. It offers a home for the unat- 
tached young woman, engaged in self- 
support, and its concerts, lectures, enter- 
tainments and dances, with its plain but 
good cuisine, are the attractive features 
which have made it pay. There is a large 
reception room for male guests, and sev- 
eral happy brides have passed through 
the doors of the hotel. 

When Helen Sinclair was brought to 
New York by her husband on their wed- 
ding trip, a number of years ago, life 
seemed to be a beautiful poem, but all 
rhyme and rhythm were destroyed when, 
in the second month, he left her. She 
was heart-broken, and without funds, 
but the true state of affairs never 
reached the ears of those at home. She 
secured work in one of the large depart- 
ment stores, and later her attractive per- 
sonality procured for her a position as 
manicure in one of the Broadway hotels. 
Slowly she fell into the ways of her as- 
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sociates, and the ticket-takers at the thea- 
tres and the waiters in the bohemian res- 
taurants soon recognized her as a “regu- 
lar.” She grew to like the glitter of the 
gay life of the metropolis, and her sun- 
ny temperament made her a_ splendid 
companion. The seat at her table in the 
manicure establishment was seldom va- 
cant and the pleasing actualities of the 
present were so insistent that she had lit- 
tle time to spend on the past or the fu- 
ture. Insidiously, but surely, the god of 
self-enjoyment was enthroned in her 
heart, and the flowers of fine emotion 
were neglected, the weeds of selfishness 
hiding them and robbing them of nour- 
ishment. 

Hugh Dexter was very solicitous 
about the condition of his finger tips. 
Perhaps it was because they were the 
only part of his hands which could be 
made attractive, his fingers being short 
and uneven, and the palms of his hands 
thick. Howéver, he was one of the most 
regular attendants at Helen’s table. What 
his occupation was she did not know. He 
always had something to say, and his 
taste in diamonds was irreproachable. 
When dining after the theatre, he invari- 
ably drank himself into a _perpetual- 
smile condition, at which times she re- 
mained mistress of the situation. She 
liked him, in a way, and enjoyed her out- 
ings in his company. So that when for 
several days he failed to appear before 
her she missed him. He turned up one 
morning, and she took him to task for 
his absence. She could see by the condi- 
tion of his hands that no one had been 
usurping her functions, but nevertheless, 
she said, with assumed hauteur, 

“Well, I don’t know. I think I’m busy 
this morning. I expect—” 

“Cut it out, Helen,” he said. “I’ve just 
put my wife away ” 

She noticed then his black attire. 

“Poor fellow!” she cried, impulsively. 
“Was it sudden?” 

“Well, yes,” he replied. “She had a 
cold, which didn’t seem to amount to 
much, but it took a sudden turn to pneu- 
monia, and there was nothin’ doing after 
that.” 

“So many are dying of pneumonia,” 
she murmured. 
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That was all. His wife was nothing 
to her, and he was glad to be released, 
although the sombreness of death had 
chilled him. Sparkling conversation, a 
few bottles of wine, and the contact with 
bright life was all he needed to warm 
himself back into his normal frame of 
mind. Thev dined at the Cafe Martin 
that evening, and most of her evenings 
during the next two weeks were spent 
with him in like manner. Then, after an 
absence of three days, she received the 
following note from him: 

“DEAR HELEN :—I got into a scrap the 
other night, and some fellow pasted me 
good and hard in the eye. I hate io 
show it. Come and take dinner with me. 
I’ll have a spread sent in from the St. 
Regis. Don’t say ‘No,’ for God’s sake. 
I've got the willies, and I need you bad.” 

She hesitated. Not at‘the unconven- 
tionality of the proposition, for she had 
grown to regard conventions as useless 
barriers made to be broken. She was 
apprehensive for herself. And then she 
ran over in her mind the short period 
of their acquaintance, the substantial evi- 
dences of his regard, the invariable bend- 
ing of his will to hers, and a sympathetic 
impulse moved her to write accepting the 
invitation. 

Looking at him over the rim of her 
cocktail glass, as she raised it to a 
“Here’s how,” she decided that “good 
and hard” were fitting words to describe 
the blow that produced such a result. 

“What happened to the other fellow ?” 
she asked. 

“Not knowing, can’t say,” replied Dex- 
ter. “I was too full of the blooming bub- 
bles, or he never would have landed. 
But, honest, it’s worth it to see you here 
to-night.” 

“You'd look better without it,’ 
torted, laughing. 

“T’ll cover it up if you don’t like it. 
But you look so pretty that I want to 
see you with both my eyes. It’s only skin- 
deep, anyhow. How do you like that 
Sauterne? It’s from private stock. The 
real thing, eh?” 

“It’s pretty good, Hughie,” she ad- 
mitted. “This is bully silver,” she con- 
tinued, examining her soup spoon criti- 
cally. 


> 


she re- 
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“IT don’t like it much,” said Dexter. 
“My wife picked it out, but I like some- 
thing not quite so plain. Now take a look 
at this china. I went down to Oppen- 
heimer’s and told ’em I wanted some- 
thing good, up-to-date, and the only 
condition | made was that it should be 
bright and warm and lively. Pretty nice, 
isn’t it?” 

“It’s bright, all right,” she replied. 

“You bet it is,’ said Dexter. ‘And 
that’s what everything ought to be, like 
your eyes, my dear. Ho, John!” shouting 
to the waiter in the pantry, who came 
hurrying in. “Keep your eyes on the 
ice-pail. Can't you see the bottle’s 
empiy ?” 

John carried out his instructions faith- 
fully during the rest of the dinner, and 
when Helen excused herself for a few 
moments, Dexter took a glass of cognac 
and ordered the coffee served in the ad- 
joining room. 

“And, say, John,” he added. “Take the 
ice-pail and the Pommery in there, too.” 

Dexter lighted a cigarette and sank 
back contentedly in his chair. He puffed 
in silence for a few minutes, and then 
helped himself to another glass of cog- 
nac. When the cigarette was finished, he 
rose to his feet just a trifle unsteadily 
and ascended the stairs to find what had 
become of Helen. He found her in his 
wife’s boudoir, looking at a photograph 
in an oval silver frame, taken from the 
dressing table. 

She heard him enter, and turned. 

“When did you look like this, Hugh?” 
she asked. 

He looked over her 
kissed her on the cheek. 

“That,” he repeated. “O, not so many 
years ago. Do you want it?” 

She continued to look at it. 

“Take it,” he added, magnanimously, 
as he moved over to the dressing table. 

“Here,” he cried. “Here’s something 
worth while.” He handed her a little 
manicure set. “I guess you know what 
that’s worth, and it hasn't been used 
much.” 

It was one she had bought for him. 
She roughly repulsed him as he at- 
tempted to kiss her again. He regarded 
it as a good joke, and, laughing, sat 


shoulder and 
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down heavily on the little lounge by the 
window. In the midst of his laughter he 
checked himself and arose. 

“Say,” he whispered, confidentially 
and with assurance. “I’ve got something 
here that'll fetch you, all right.” 

And, throwing open the door of a 
wardrobe closet, he disappeared behind 
it. He reappeared in a moment, holding 
in his right hand a dress hanger, from 
which hung a Princesse gown of grey 
chiffon, with a yoke of Irish point lace. 

“Eh?” he said, trimphantly. 

She took the gown in her hands, shak- 
ing it to allow the folds to fall naturally. 
Her skilled eye enabled her to form at 
a glance a proper estimate of its artistic 
construction. She smoothed out the lace, 
and held the dress at arm’s length, run- 
ning her eye over it with critical feminine 
interest. 

“Pretty swe'l, eh?” he said. “Wait.” 
And he darted into the closet again, com- 
ing out shortly with several hangers on 
which reposed linen and lace waists. He 
threw them on the lounge, and disap- 
peared in the closet once more. This 
time he brought out a filmy evening 
gown of white tulle ornamented with 
orchids of silver spangles, with tiny 
ruchings of tulle in waving lines around 
the skirt. 

“Beautiful,” she murmured, taking it 
in her hands, and moving over nearer to 
the light. 

“She made quite a hit with that at the 
Metropolitan,” he said. “Can you beat 
it? Say, try it on. She was just about 
your build. I'll go downstairs and 
smoke a cigar while e 

She turned around and looked at him 
as he had never seen her look before. 
There was a strange mixture in her eyes, 
of depth, distance and incredulity. He re- 
alized that he had made some mistake 
and clumsily turned into the closet again, 
bringing out this time a trim walking 
skirt of navy blue broadcloth. 

“Thanks, I don’t wish to see any 
more,” she said, laying the white tulle 
gently on the lounge. 

“Oh, well,” he said, vaguely realizing 
that he had made some stupid blunder. 
He couldn’t quite see what it was, but it 
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would pass over, all right: “Let’s go 
downstairs and have a drink, eh?” 

And he led the way out of the room. 
She followed, quietly. A struggle was 
going on within her, the exact nature of 
which she could not define. The shock 
of astonishment and disgust had passed, 
but it seemed to have created a void. 
She did not understand until later that, 
before she crossed the threshold of his 
wife’s room on her way downstairs, the 
god of self-enjoyment had been de- 
throned and the noisome weeds which 
had filled the garden of her heart had 
been uprooted. 

Half automatically she accepted a glass 
of wine at his hands, and drank it. It 
gave her tem- 
porary life. 

“Say, old 
girl,” said Dex- 
ter, “this isn’t 
like you. Sing 
something, you 
know, that 
song you like. 
Little soubrette 
sang it, remem- 
ber, in comic 
opera, you 
know, that lit- 
tle sergeant fel- 
low, what’ s- 
his-name ?” 

And he 
reached for the 
ice-pail as she 
crossed the room to the piano. She 
might as well sing. No use in making 
him ugly, and now she was somewhat 
afraid of him. At least, it would spare 
her the necessity for a brief moment of 
listening to him. In a little while she 
could take her departure quietly. So she 
ran her fingers over the keys and found 
the chords. 

“That’s it,” he muttered, complacently. 
And she sang: 


“The world’s growing older each day, 

And the world’s growing colder, they 
say. 

The world has no place for a dreamer of 
dreams, 

Ah, then, it’s no place for me, it seems; 

For I dream of you all the day long, 


“She pulled the rings from her fingers.” 
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You run th:~" ‘he hours like a song, 
Sometimes i think if the world could see 
My golden dreams, it would envy me! 
Dearie, my Dearie! 

It was the melody that did it. As she 
sang, something seemed to fall away from 
her, and springs of emotion, long 
dammed, burst forth. All the womanli- 
ness in her took hold of her. Veils 
seemed rent, and with tear-stained eyes, 
she saw a vision in which things ap- 
peared to her as they had appeared in 
days that seemed so far away. She 
stopped at the refrain, and her head fell 
forward on her hands, the tears coming 
now without restraint. 

“Fine, fine,’ muttered Dexter, with 
eyes closed. 
“Gad! I could 
listen to that 
all night.” 

The sound 
of his voice 
aroused her, 
and at the same 
time the stop- 
ping of the 
music aroused 
him. As she 
arose from her 
seat and turned 
to look at him, 
he opened his 
eyes. He op- 
ened them wid- 
er as they met 
the sparkle of 
the tears in her eyes. 

“Eh, what’s this?” he said, in astonish- 
ment, and made an effort to get up. 

But she crossed over to him. She was 
not afraid of him now. As she pulled 
the rings from off her fingers and a dia- 
mond sunburst from her breast, she said 
to him quietly : 

“Hugh Dexter, God selects strange 
mediums for the transmission of His 
messages. My contempt for you could 
wish you no greater punishment, my pity 
no greater favor than that He should 
make you realize as clearly as I have 
realized to-night. Please keep your seat. 
I can find my way to the door.” 

He stupidly watched her as she passed 
out of the room, and a moment later the 
outer door opened and quietly closed. 
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THE ADMIRAL'S 
WINE GLASSES 





HEN the old Swatara, bound 
for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, dropped anchor off 

Kent’s Islands, the midshipmen who 
graduated in the year of our Lord, 
187— looked at her with longing eyes, 
as they wondered which of their num- 
ber would be chosen to join her for 


that long and eventful cruise. The 
Naval Academy in those days, while 
its students were drawn from the 
wealthier and more prominent class of 
society, numbered but few who had 
ever dreamed of the Continent prior to 
their entry into the life of the Naval 
Academy. 

“Red Bill” Kernahan, a tall, tawny 
haired midshipman from New Eng- 
land, looked at her in a most admiring 
manner. “Bound for the Mediterran- 
ean, is she?” he said. His mind was 
filled with glowing thoughts. Back 
in those days boys still read Wash- 
ington Irving, and in a moment 


BY 


Red Bill’s mind had wafted him to 
perilous intrigues with beautiful 
senoritas, in the shadow of the Al- 
hambra. The scent of pomegranates 

an odor known only in the stories of 
his beloved Irving—came gratefully to 
his nostrils. He saw the shining waters 
of the Guadalquivar wending their 
way to the sea. Sparkling fountains 
splashed in dim, dusk patios where 
tropical foliage spread its exotic 
branches over the scene. To the land 
of the castanets! Even dim grim old 
England, but late our ancient enemy, 
held forth a lure. Nice, some of the 
older lieutenants had told him, was a 
place where life was lived with laugh- 
ter and song, and champagne—chacun 
a son gout—was to be had for two 
francs upward for a quart bottle. 

And so the stories had run, each 
with a lure greater than the other. 
Some had even been in the Grand 
Cairo, the home of the ruler of Egypt. 
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Italy—unanified, still Roma, Parma, 
Naples, and a score of smaller king- 
doms and principalities—was a place 
greatly to be desired; while far up the 
blue waters of the Adriatic the fairy 
palaces of Venice held the charm of 
their centuries with a spirit undaunt- 
ed.through the years. 

“To the Mediterranean, is she?” 
cried “Red Bill” Kernahan with a sigh. 
The hot blood of his Irish ancestors 
rushed his veins. His heart filled with 
a longing toward the ship that lay so 
quietly at anchor, a longing as intense 
as man feels for woman when the 
Spring of Life fills his blood with liv- 
ing tumult. 

The quaint, old-fashioned buildings 
of the Academy flared up with light, as 
a bugle call rang out serenely over the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay and echoed 
back again from the Swatara. He could 
see the lights twinkling in her after 
cabin, in her wardroom ports—only 
the ports of the steerage mess were 
dark. She had come to Annapolis to 
complete her complement of officers— 
the Department said only the pick of 
the graduating class were to be order- 
ed to her, for she was to be the Flag- 
ship on the European. 

A day later, amidst the bustle of de- 
parture, the packing of his sea chest, 
the writing of short, spasmodic out- 
bursts to his non-comprehensive kin in 
New Hampshire, Kernahan yet had 
time to take out a precious bit of paper 
and read it over. In the stilted official 
language of those days, it bade him re- 
port to the Commanding Officer of the 
Swatara. 

“What luck,” a genial South Caro- 
linian said, who sat on the floor and 
watched “Red Bill” packing his sea 
chest. “What luck, you long-legged, 
lanky, useless specimen of a Connecti- 
cut Yankee. What soft nothings could 
you whisper into the ear of a Spanish 
senorita, you who bolt and turn tail 
when you meet an American girl. Now 
here I am destined to cruise up and 
down the waters of the Atlantic Coast, 
where there isn’t a romance north of 
Sandy Hook—by gad, not even north 
of Capes Henry and Charles.” And 
he broke into the stirring strains of 
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the old chantey, “ ’Twas on the Black 
Bowler I first went to sea,” and when 
he came to the chorus of, “Ye ho, give 
us some time to blow the man down,” 
he threw a redoubled vigor into it. 

“Just wait till I come back,” said 
Red Bill, “with a royal princess’s pic- 
ture tucked away in my sea chest, 
and a bushel of dried roses from all the 
pretty girls I’ve met.” 

Thus the chaff went on, until the 
chests were sent aboard, the anchor 
hove in, and the Swatara, with full sail 
set, stood away from Annapolis, the 
red light of the dying sun gilding her 
sails. The twinkling lights of the lit- 
tle town drew further and further 
away, as she gathered way and rode 
gracefully over the waters to the lands 
of romance, where kisses were to be 
had for the asking, where blood was 
young and hot and glittering stilettos 
gleamed in dark alleyways. 

Above, the creak and strain of the 
brand new cordage gave the ship a 
human sound; the rush of the water 
against the wooden hull, the sound of 
orders bellowed through sea trumpets, 
had a sense almost of unreality. Down 
in the steerage mess, cramped and 
crowded, where an oil lamp swung per- 
ilously from its place above the mess 
table, eight youngsters were unpack- 
ing their sea chests as well as they 
could, stowing things in the limited 
locker space allowed them, and leav- 
ing the less needed things in the chests 
to be thrust beneath their bunks. 

Youth beat high in the hearts of the 
eight—each a graduate and fellow 
classmate, and, oddly as the Depart- 
ment had chosen, all dear. friends. 
From “Red Bill,” the Connecticut 
Yankee, down to Toutaint duQuesnay, 
the soft spoken, indolent mannered 
New Orleans boy, the spirit of com- 
radeship ran high. Each loved the 
other, and all were drinking from the 
fountain of laughter and happiness. 

As the evening wore on, the eight 
gradually turned up on deck, as they 
were not to stand junior officer watch 
until the Swatara had cleared the capes 
and had plenty of sea room. The dig- 
nity of their new uniforms, of their im- 
portance aboard ship, added to the old 
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sea-dog manner with which each 
gravely lit a pipe and went to the port 
side of the ship to smoke in the late 
Spring twilight. The breeze had fresh- 
ened and was blowing about four. The 
ship log showed a speed of over six 
knots, as the Swatara cut her way 
through the water, heeled slightly over 
to port. On the starboard hand the 
lights. of fishing villages twinkled now 
and again, and occasionally a Chesa- 
peake Bay pungey passed close aboard. 

Then finally the Capes faded from 
view, land was left behind, and the 
Swatara settled down to sea routine, 
to salt horse and boiled potatoes. For 
a steerage mess in those days fared not 
as well as the crew’s messes do in 
these. A blow came and passed, carry- 
ing away the long boat, and giving the 
youngsters their first taste of bad 
weather. And so for thirty long days 
the Swatara fared, until at last a land 
fall was made, and the coast of Ireland 
hove in view. A short stop in port for 
fresh provisions and such despatches 
as might be, and the Swatara hove 
anchor again and stood out to sea 
headed for Portsmouth, England. A 
fortnight’s stay was promised there, 
with a trip to London thrown in. The 
feeling of international bitterness left 
from the War of ’12 had died away so 
far that jovial British officers could 
meet and be merry with their Ameri- 
can equals in rank. In those days a 
sharper line ran between the cabin and 
the wardroom and the wardroom and 
the steerage than now exists. A mid- 
shipman felt highly honored by the 
company of a wardroom officer, and 
never dared to address his senior ex- 
cept in the most respectful manner. In 
the same way, an equal deference was 
demanded from those who were below 
the midshipmen. 

The anchor splashed, a gun’s crew 
stood by, and soon, as the Royal en- 
sign of Great Britain floated proudly 
from the fore of the Swatara, an inter- 
national salute belched forth. Within 
a few minutes the American stars and 
stripes ran up to the fore of the ship 
bearing the senior British Admiral’s 
pennant, and the British guns, but 
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lately aimed against American men-o’- 
war, gave back the salute. 

Toutaint duQuesnay and “Red Bill” 
Kernahan stood in the waist of the ship 
at their stations. “We're here,” said 
Red Bill. “We’re here,” echoed Tou- 
taint with a slightly supercilious air. 
To him the sons of Albion held forth 
no charms; a month, and. la. Belle 
France, the land of his parents, would 
firrd: hinr pressing foot to: her: sort. 

A smart cutter drove her way 
through the waves, and a clean-cut 
young British lieutenant presented the 
British Admiral’s compliments to the 
American Admiral. This was but a 
formal notification that the British Ad- 
miral would call shortly. Before the 
day was old, barges flying admiral’s 
pennants, gigs with captains aboard, 
and cutters or whaleboats with ward- 
room officers’ calling committees came 
alongside the gangway, deposited their 
passengers and then lay waiting. Red 
Bill was’ on watch as junior officer 
of the deck, and stood smartly by the 
gangway, hand to visor, as the British- 
ers came over the side. As the Swat- 
ara had had two days of calm water 
before reaching Portsmouth, every 
rope yarn was taut and shipshape, the 
brass work shone and glittered like 
gold, and the decks shone with that 
peculiar whiteness and lustre that only 
holystoning and a final application of 
sand, canvas and elbow grease will 
produce. “As smart a ship as ever 
flew our flag,” said the old Admiral, 
“and as smart officers as there are. 
Look you that you make no mistakes,” 
he added for the benefit of the mid- 
shipmen. But the words were ad- 
dressed to Red Bill, the acknowledged 
leader of the steerage mess. 

By night, the sound of laughter and 
song came from the after cabin and the 
wardroom. Officers trooped aboard, 
and the mess boys ran hither and 
thither with great covered dishes, and 
with bottles of champagne and port. 
In the afternoons the quarter and poop 
decks of the British ships were housed 
in with gay buntings, and the damsels 
of Portsmouth came aboard for dances, 
with hands playing. The long, monot- 
onous trip of thirty days was forgot- 
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ten, and each man vied with the other 
in enjoying each pleasure of the pass- 
ing moment. In the wardroom there 
was “Beau” Davidge, famed through- 
out the Navy for the charm of his man- 
ner, his easy mastery of foreign lan- 
guage, and his eye for a well turned 
ankle, his incomparable taste for wine, 
and his sparkling wit. “Beau” Davidge 
was the Admiral’s aid, and the ladies 
of Portsmouth, enraptured, termed 
him the most agreeable man who had 
ever lain at anchor in their harbor. 

At the dances, the midshipmen were 
allowed to make merry on an equal 
footing with the wardroom officers. 
And here, for the glory of all time, Red 
Bill found that kisses were not to be 
had with or without the asking, from 
every pretty girl he met. Hurt and 
wounded he retired to the recesses of 
the steerage mess and refused to be 
consoled. That a little Devon girl, 
with the soft pink and white of her na- 
tive county should not have cared for 
Red Bill struck a most sensitive spot. 

The British midshipmen—members 
of their gunroom messes—had enter- 
tained, singly, one by one, the middies 
on the Swatara. So as they sat at mess 
one night, Red Bill, still sufferinz 
poignantly from his disappointment, 
proposed a dinner to the British mid- 
shipmen. The mess approved, and in- 
vitations were duly issued and promptly 
accepted. 

The steerage mess had not provided 
itself with more than the necessities of 
life in the glassware line, and when 
the dinner was arranged, it was found 
that they were woefully short on wine 
glasses. “Our good friend, Red Bill, 
is deputed to borrow glasses from the 
wardroom ?” suggested Toutaint. The 
motion was made and carried. To the 
wardroom Red Bill went, bashfully ex- 
plaining to the caterer the need for 
the glasses. But no luck—the ward- 
room was also entertaining. 

“No luck,” announced Red Bill to 
the mess. Again a motion was put and 
carried, this time to borrow the cap- 
tain’s glasses. After having obtained 
the permission of the executive officer 
to see the captain, the trim orderly ad- 
mitted him to the captain’s cabin. 
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“T have come, sir,” said the boy, “on 
the part of the steerage mess. We are 
to return the hospitality of the British 
midshipmen by a dinner aboard. I 
have been deputed to ask for the loan 
of some wine glasses for the dinner. 
Might I ask, sir, if you could spare.a 
few for us?” 

“Well I’ll be damned!” said the cap- 
tain, “a parcel of beardless boys, wish- 
ing to dine another parcel of beardless 
boys, dare to ask their commanding of- 
ficer for wine glasses. Get out of my 
cabin as quick as you can,” he yelled, 
and turned his baneful eye on the quiv- 
ering form of Red Bill. 

“Very good, sir,” the boy answered 
quietly, and with military precision 
bowed himself out. As the cabin door 
closed after him and he stepped out on 
to the half deck, he encountered the 
famous “Beau” Davidge. 

“Well, what’s the skipper been haul- 
ing you over the coals about,” he 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing, sir,” Red Bill answer- 
ed. “I was just asking for the use of 
some of his wine glasses for a little 
dinner we’ve for tomorrow for the 
British middies.” 

“So?” said “Beau” Davidge. “I'll 
see if I can help you out with the Ad- 
miral.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare ask the Admi- 
ral,” said Red Bill. 

“So?” said the “Beau” after his fash- 
ion. “Well, he’s a nice, harmless old 
gentleman who barks a great deal 
louder than there’s any necessity for. 
And Davidge disappeared within the 
Admiral’s cabin. 

“Come in, Kernahan,” said Davidge, 
and the midshipman entered the 
sacred portals. 

“What’s this I hear about a dinner 
to the British middies?” asked the Ad- 
miral. 

“Well, sir,” said Red Bill, “we want- 
ed to return their hospitality, and we 
have not enough wine glasses. I tried 
to get some from the wardroom, but 
they’re also giving a dinner, and the 
captain—” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” chuckled the Admiral, 
interrupting, “kicked you out.” And he 
laughed again. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Red Bill. “But Lieu- 
tenant Davidge suggested that per- 
haps vou would be kind enough—” 

“What!” roared the Admiral, “lend 
my glasses to a set of beardless 
young—’ 

“That’s what the Captain said, sir,” 
interrupted Lieutenant Davidge. 

“Waugh,” roared the Admiral. Then 


his face broke into a pleasant smile. 
“All right, Mr. Kernahan, you may 
you have 


tell my steward to let what 
glasses you need, 
but you understand, 
you must pay for 
every one you break. 
Those glasses cost 
metwodollars 
apiece, sir.” 

“Oh, thank you 
very much, sir,” said 
Red Bill, and with a 
bow he scampered 
down below to tell 
the good news to his 
mess mates. They 
were still further 
elated when “Beau” 
Davidge came in 
their mess room. 

“I wished to tell 
you young gentle- 
men that the ward- 
room mess would be 
pleased to have your 
company to-morrow 
night, after dinner 
on the quarter deck 
for a little dance.” 

“Hoorah!” cried 
the mess. 

One by one the 
British middies filled 
the Swatara’s steer- 
age mess. There were in the mess, beside 
the eight midshipmen, the captain’s clerk 
and the paymaster’s clerk, both sons of 
naval officers. The steerage mess table 
was built to hold, at most, twenty; and 
how the mess boys had crowded twen- 
ty-six places in the limited space, 
passed comprehension. But they were. 

From the half-deck the inspiring 
strains of the flagship band floated 
down the open hatchway to the twen- 
ty-six youngsters crowded in the stuffy 


“Gentlemen, to the health of ‘Her 
Gracious Majesty. 
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little mess room. Stories and songs 
passed round the table. The glasses 
were filled and refilled, and many an 
American lad felt his heart warming 
toward the Britisher by his side, and 
many a British lad felt the “damned 
Yankees” were blood kin after all. 

When at last the port decanters had 
passed around the table, Kernahan 
rose in his seat—for it had been de- 
cided by the mess that the dinner should 
be formal—and said: 

“Gentlemen, to 
the health of Her 
Gracious Majesty, 
Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland, God bless 
her!” Each man at 
the table rose, held 
up his glass, and, 
murmuring, “The 
Queen!” drained it 
to the last. Then, 
with a quick move- 
ment, the British 
lads tossed their 
glasses over their 
shoulders, and they 
fell with a crash and 
splinter on the deck. 
For a second ‘Red 
Bill wavered. But as 
the calm, amused 
eye of Toutaint du 
Quesnay met his, 
one after another 
the Americans fol- 
lowed their compan- 
ions to a splintered 
end. “They cannot 
outdo us,” whispered 
Red Bill beneath his 
breath. 

As new glasses were quickly placed 
around, and refilled from the decanters 
of port and madeira, the senior British 
midshipman rose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I wish to 
propose the health of His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, 
God bless him.” 

“The President! God bless him,” 
the murmur went, and twenty-six 
other glasses joined the fragments on 
the deck. 
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“Fifty-two times two is one hundred 
and four dollars,” said Red Bill to the 
steerage mess, “and one hundred and 
four divided by ten is ten dollars and 
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forty cents—and may God bless them.” 

“But they didn’t outdo us in cour- 
tesy,” said Toutaint duQuesnay, “God 
bless them.” 


a — 


THE TRUTH OF IT 


BY 


GRACE LENNOX 


ARIAN had written the letter say- 
M ing she would come. She won- 
dered now if it had been wise. 
The trip would be long and tedious and 
the destination out of the world. More- 
over, she scarcely knew this cousin of 
hers whom she had just promised to 
visit. 

She went to her desk and took out a 
letter. As she read it she smiled and 
then re-read half aloud, “We are a little 
world of our own out here at the edge 
of civilization. But we have enough of 
fun and good times. Do come. Bachelors 
are a-plenty and just now pretty girls 
are scarce. Indeed, I feel sure you will 
enjoy Army life in a frontier post.” 

To Marian, who loved pleasure and 
excitement, this whole-souled invitation 
had held out a decided temptation. At 
least, it meant a chance to escape for a 
while from the quiet New England vil- 
lage with its stupid monotony and its dull 
society unenlivened even by eligible mas- 
culinity. How she despised it all at 
times,—especially those times when, in 
desperation she began to look upon her- 
self as destined to be one of the spinsters 
with which the.town was overflowing. 

Her married sister with whom she had 
spent most of her days was wrapped up 
in household cares and lived in a narrow 


groove of life that Marian found bitterly 
distasteful. ; 

This trip offered the opportunity of 
seeing another side of living. After all 
she was glad that she had accepted. She 
gradually began to feel enthusiastic. And 
before she realized it, with even the fore- 
taste of freedom, there came bounding 
into life a latent love of adventure and 
romance. A venturesome idea had come 
into her head, suggested perhaps by a 
phrase of her cousin’s letter, that recur- 
red to her time and again like the lilting 
refrain of a song. “Bachelors are a- 
plenty and pretty girls are scarce.” She 
became of a sudden determined and. res- 
olute. 

In the days that intervened before her 
departure, the visits to dressmaker and 
milliner were numerous. There was also 
a week spent in New York in shopping. 
Her sister reproved her extravagance in 
thrifty New England fashion. Such non- 
sense! Just to visit an out of the way 
Army Post! 

Marian, packing her trunk the last 
day, laughed quietly and often to her- 
self. But as she reserved one of the trays 
for a particular dress she looked con- 
scious as if caught in some guilty act. 

Into this space she folded carefully and 
with lingering fingers a handsome, white, 
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lace trimmed gown and, with it, tucked 
in gloves and shoes to match. Finally, 
with loving care she laid on top, a long, 
shimmering white veil. 

* * * * * * * * 


It was at the Bachelors’ Mess. Dinner 
was nearly over that evening and the 
conversation had turned for the most 
part on the expected arrival of a cousin 
of Captain Blake’s wife, a Miss Marian 
Fales from Massachusetts. 

She was reported pretty and youthful 
and vivacious. And Captain and Mrs. 
Blake were well known to be fond of en- 
tertaining. For these reasons the Bach- 
elors were anticipating a summer un- 
usually pleasant. 

The conversation became lively and 
spirited and comment and surmise were 
general. 

Captain Causwick, as usual, brought 
the talk to a climax. 

“Well,” said he, “I am willing to 
wager with any of you that I shall make 
myself the favorite bachelor before she 
has been here a fortnight. Who will take 
a bet?” 

The braggart statement was followed 
by a silence. Then the younger officers 
laughed and jeered. The older ones 
smoked on quietly and contemptuously. 

Captain Causwick turned to the 
younger men. “What? Going to let an 
old fellow like me bluff you? Where’s 
your sporting blood?” with a sneer. 

At that, little Davis, the v>ungster, 


spoke up hotly. “I for one, witt promise. 


you a merry race, Captain Causwick.” 
Then he turned to the others indignantly, 
“Won’t we all?” 


“Yes,” came the response at once. 
“We'll take you up, every one of us.” 

The conceit of the man was unbeara- 
ble. He needed punishment for all time. 

Davis turned to the reserved and re- 


ticent Gray. “What do you say, Gray?” 
Gray had been silent through it all. Now 
he spoke briefly. 

“Please -lo not include me in such 
rivalry. It s.ems making too light of any 
woman. And as far as I am concerned 
the Car:ain may have full sway. If this 
young lady proves flattered and pleased 
by his attentions, she shows herself both 
worthy of them and welcome to them. 
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But I feel quite sure with another type 
of woman, the Captain will have no 
chance. Her own instinct and sense of 
discrimination will prove unerring.” 

The Captain was on his feet in a mo- 
ment. “Do you mean that for an insult, 
Mr. Gray?” 

“You must draw your own inference, 
Captain Causwick,” and Gray left the 
room. 


* of * * * * * * 


Marian has been at the Post quite two 
months. 

“Dorothy,” she said to her cousin as 
they sat on the broad veranda one morn- 
ing watching guard-mount, “no wonder 
you love this life. I am under its spell 
already. All the way out here I kept 
wondering what it would be like, the 
country, the people, the garrison itself. 
And it all exceeds my kindest thoughts.” 

She turned her eyes to the parade 
where the band was playing and became 
lost in reverie. She thought of her first 
glimpse of the parade ground on that 
June morning she had driven into the 
Post with Captain Blake in the high, 
glaring, yellow wheeled buckboard 
drawn by its four Army mules. The 
band was playing then as now. A few 
quick glances took in everything. Most 
of the buildings were of adobe, low and 
squat, with large, comfortable porches— 
the barracks of the men facing-the quar- 
ters of the officers across the green drill 
ground, in the center of which was an 
immense white flag pole topped by the 
Stars and Stripes. The barracks were 
modelled all alike as were also the offi- 
cers’ quarters. The white dusty road that 
she had travelled half the morning from 
the nearest railway town her paralleled 
this rectangular green. Along the offi- 
cers’ line ran neat white board fences and 
a board walk. And in all the yards were 
trees in foliage and beds of bright flow- 
ers. At the far end of the Post was the 
large administration building. 

‘As she recalled how she had jumped 
lightly from the conveyance as the driver 
drew reins at No. 12 and running up the 
walk to the house met half way her 
cousin’s outstretched arms. The loneli- 
ness of strange surroundings that had 
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oppressed her for the moment vanished 
for all time. 

To Dorothy she turned now with a lit- 
tle sigh. 

“There is a fascination about the life 
that is unmistakable. The uniforms of 
officers and men, the drills and forma- 
tions, the sound of bugle calls, the music 
of the band, the care-free life, all appeal 
to one, don’t you think so? And everyone 
has been so good.” 

Indeed, the weeks had been merry ones 
for Marian. She had danced and ridden 
and dined to heart’s content. And 
through all she had felt the daring and 
joy of a Puritan turned adventuress. 
Cold bloodedly she secretly appraised the 
value of every bachelor,—his worldly 
goods, his character. All appeared eligi- 
ble. All seemed susceptible,—with one 
exception. She had to confess that re- 
luctantly. She admitted his unfailing 
courtesy but noted, too, his lack of ef- 
fusiveness compared with the other men. 

And, to all appearances, it seemed that 
Captain Causwick had won his wager. 
He had simply monopolized her time and 


Marian had showed no particular distaste 
for his society. 

Dorothy, however, did not thoroughly 
approve the worldly Captain’s devoted- 


ness. And as the two women sat and 
rocked back and forth, she endeavored 
to lead the conversation into such chan- 
nels as would give the opportunity to 
warn Marian. 

“Yes, indeed, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing such a fine set of bachelors in the 
regiment. With few exceptions I like 
them all. And they have certainly been 
particularly pleasant to you.” 

“Mr. Davis is well bred, and a gal- 
lant West Pointer though his size is 
diminutive. Mr. Morris is sensible and 
always courteous and obliging. Mr. Gray 
is a gentleman through and through, 
and that expresses a great deal. I’m very 
fond of him. I have often wondered, 
haven’t you, why Captain Causwick dis- 
likes him so heartily? As for Captain 
Causwick himself,—he has turned many 
pretty heads to my knowledge. I do not 
like the braggadocio of the man. And 
you know there were ugly rumors con- 
cerning his conduct in the Philippines.” 
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She hesitated to say more, seeing how 
quickly Marian flushed. “Still he has his 
good points I suppose.” 

“He has been very kind to me,” Mari- 
an interrupted almost reprovingly. “May 
he not be misjudged? You know yourself 
there is always so much gossip afloat. I 
am sure he is good hearted and clever 
and witty. No one could be better com- 
pany. Besides he is well connected and 
has travelled much. And his rank in 
comparison—” kere she paused abruptly. 
She had made a creditable attempt to 
enumerate his good points and defend 
him. Was it more to convince herself 
than her cousin that she pleaded his 
cause so earnestly. Unconsciously she 
was weighing out his good points and 
arguing with herself pro and con. 

The two women were still sitting on 
the porch rocking back and forth and 
talking confidentially when Captain 
Blake came home. He looked grave and 
excited and spoke at once. 

“The regiment has orders for the 
Philippines. We sail next month.” 

Dorothy jumped to her feet excitedly. 
So did Marian. “Ts it really true? You’re 
not joking?” 

“No. We will have to begin packing 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, the Philippines! Why, I can’t be- 
lieve it. I felt so sure—” 

She was interrupted by a volley of ex- 
clamations and questions directed at them 
from a group of officers coming down 
the board walk. “Well, are you all 
packed, Mrs. Blake?” “Better begin.” 
“Told you we were due for the Islands.” 
And in trooped the crowd of bachelors 
to discuss the news. Such excitement 
had not prevailed for many a day. 

Marian felt a little shock. Her plans 
seemed suddenly to topple to the ground. 
And she felt herself already back in the 
little New England town and relegated 
to certain spinsterhood. 

It was only after ‘they were gone and 
she and her cousin were going arm in 
arm together down the long hall of the 
house, that Dorothy ventured a question 
that had come into her mind with the an- 
nouncement of their going. “Will you 
go with us, dear?” said Dorothy kindly 
but ambiguously. Marian shrewdly inter- 
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preted the question aright. “No, indeed, 
I could not impose upon you and the 
Captain at such a time, Dorothy, much 
as I should enjoy so delightful a trip. 
Still I may go.” She laughed gleefully 
with a little touch of recklessness and 
mischief in her manner. 

But when she reached her room door 
she paused a moment. The recklessness 
was gone. “And still I may not,” she 
said. 


* * * m * * * 


At the hop that night everyone was 
full of excitement and merriment. It 
was their last dance at this station. Like a 
great big family of children they romped 
together, gay and happy, knowing the 
morrow would not bring separation but 
only a delightful trip together to a new 
home made for them by a paternal gov- 
ernment. 

Marian cuming in late, escorted by 
Captain Causwick and chaperoned by the 
ever vigilant Mrs. Blake, became the cen- 
ter of attention and speculations were 
rife everywhere concerning an engage- 
ment. 

“By George,” said little Davis to one 
of the older men. “I'd like to see her in 
the Regiment, but she’s too good for that 
man. 

“He will be fortunate,” said the Major, 
conservatively. “She is very charming,” 
looking over at Marian where she stood 
surrounded by the officers young and old. 
She was audaciously pretty this evening 
and bubbled over with youth and gayety 
to the point of hilariousness. “I hope we 
may welcome her as one of the future 
brides and I rather think this evening 
will witness an announcement of some 
sort.” 

When Gray got her programme there 
was only one dance left, one near the 
close of the evening. ‘May I,” said he, 
and took it eagerly. She murmured she 
scarcely knew what and smiled at him 
half shyly like a school girl. She.felt sud- 
denly embarrassed in his presence but 
elated too. No one need ever know and 
he could never guess how she had saved 
that dance against all comers. 

The hop moved happily on. The music 
was lively and inspiriting. Cordiality, 
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and good will reigned. Nothing marred 
the evening. 

During the height of the gayety, Cap- 
tain Causwick and Marian sought one of 
the secluded cosy corners of the hop 
room cut off from the dancers by screens 
and potted plants. People, noting it, 
smiled at each other. 

Gray saw them go and watched eager- 
lv for their return. His partner found 
him far from talkative. “Thank God,” 
he suddenly ejaculated. She turned her 
eyes in the direction he was looking. It 
was well that the gossipy wife of his Cap- 
tain did not hear the rest of the remarks 
to himself. “I knew I was not mistaken 
in her.” 

Captain Causwick and Marian were 
moving toward Mrs. Blake. It was 
surely Captain Causwick, but a Captain 
Causwick that only one or two knew. 
The face was white and ugly, robbed en- 
tirely of all mask of pleasantry. Malice, 
ugliness, fiendishness marked deep lines 
and drew the skin about his lips and eyes. 
Another man stood revealed to the curi- 
ous crowd. 

Marian sought a seat by her cousin 
and bowing briefly the Captain left the 
room. 

“You are tired. You have been danc- 
ing too hard,” said Dorothy quickly. 

Marian opened her fan and began to 
move it back and forth slowly. Her whole 
carriage and expression had gained a 
new dignity and a resolution and deter- 
mination quite foreign to her usual girl- 
ishness. 

“T am tired,” she replied. “I think so 
much excitement as we have experienced 
today begins to tell upon me. I’m not 
used to it.” Then she added irrelevant- 
ly, “it is a dreadful thing to have a New 
England conscience, isn’t it, Cousin Dor- 
othy ?” 

She bore up bravely under the glances 
being sent in her direction. She herself 
glanced over her fan toward the corner 
of the room where Gray sat apparently 
absorbed in the chatter of Mrs. Towne. 
Her look was a mixture of defiance and 
pride and beseeching, strangely commin- 
gled, but no one saw it but Dorothy. 

When he claimed her for his dance 
she pleaded wearniess. He insisted on one 
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turn and, that bringing them near the 
same secluded nook that she and Caus- 
wick had deserted earlier in the evening, 
he decided for her it was a pleasant place 
to rest. 

They both were silent. She was unde- 
niably weary. And he did not seem to be 
thinking of conventional polite things to 
say. 

Instead, “What made you?” said Gray 
abruptly and harshly. 

“Made me what?” 
startled. 

“Feed the vanity of that brute,” still 
more harshly. “I have been waiting for 
you to come to your senses. I knew you 
would. Though I have feared at times 
that you might undeceive yourself too 
late. But I felt sure, with such a wom- 
an as you, your good judgment and in- 
herited refinement must prevail in the 
end. Oh, I never doubted. It was so 
preposterous a role, so unsuited to a good 
sweet woman like you.” 

Marian gave way to tears at this un- 
expected outburst on his part. 

“Marian, my darling,” he said. “Don’t 
you see, can’t you see what I have suffer- 
ed? I knew you for an angel but I want- 
ed you to prove yourself to others. Caus- 
wick after all has been the touch-stone to 
prove your value to the world.” 

Marian had recovered her composure. 
“But, Mr. Gray,” she faltered, “what 
right have you to speak to me as you 
do?” 

He started as if from a dream. It 
was as though he had been talking about 
her only to himself. 


queried Marian 


Nei lta 
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“Marian, forgive me. I want your 
love. I want you for my wife. Causwick 
has had his opportunities. Let me have 
mine. He has robbed me of my chance 
of wooing. Let me have the time that is 
left, will you, Marian?” 

Marian whispered quickly as she saw 
little Davis approaching to claim her for 
a dance. “I think I must be dreaming. 
If you still wish it, come to me tomor- 
row.” 

Then she danced away with Davis, 
dazed but maddeningly happy .Her re- 
plies to his animated remarks were dis- 
joined and at random. 


*x * * * * * * * 


It took only a week for the whole gar- 
rison to scent an engagement. Every one 
marvelled and every one conjectured. 
“Sly old Gray,” said the disappointed 
ones whose hopes had returned the 
night of the ball only to vanish again. 
Causwick sneered and was furious. Mrs. 
Blake kept her own counsel. 

The week before the regiment sailed 
the wedding took place. 

After all was over the pretty bride 
made her first confession to her hus- 
band. “Dick, dear,” she said, “did you 
know I brought my wedding dress with 
me?” And she blushed in lovely fashion. 

“You shameless schemer,” said Dick 
evasively. “So it was an arch conspiracy 
from the first, was it, to rob some poor 
bachelor of his freedom?” He kissed her 
heartily. “But thank the good Lord it 


was I who proved the victim.” 
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(Estimates are being obtained by the quar- 
termaster general of the Army for the con- 
struction of a new water wagon, the design of 
which was recently approved by General Hum- 
phrey, and formed the subject of an illustra- 
tion in these columns. The type of wagon 
which is to be built first will be used for 
experimental purposes, being sent to Washing- 
ton and then to one of the larger posts of 
some militia encampment where the new ve- 
hicle may be tried under practical conditions. 
If the wagon is a success, other wagons will 
be built.) —( From a contemporary.) 


The Army Water Wagon 
by K. C. Beigh 


An officer once sponsor stood, 

—An Army man—who thought HE would? 
For an invention which reclaimed 

All gentlemen by drink beshamed. 

To save these topers he resolved; 

Then presto, from his brain evolved 

This new Army water wagon. 


Thus argued he: “The service needs 
Some beverage which never leads 
Down barren paths the topers shun 
Eradicate the drunkards’ fun; 
Eliminate the sleepless yawn; 

Disperse the cold, grey, morning dawn 
With the Army water wagon. 


Facilities for water are 

Excelled in only one known bar, 

And that the sea. A monorail 

There is installed with gyrosail 

Whose sheets belaved so there can’t be 
Three sheets in th’ wind for you or me, 
On the Army water wagon. 


And lest a chap too much imbibe 

Of aqueous strength, a diatribe 

In fiery English will detail 

The fate of Jonah’s thirsty whale 
Who drank too much. So be they all 
Who, mixing drinks, and careless, fall 
From the Army water wagon. 


This water cure so roundly cursed 
Ig guaranteed to quench a thirst. 
nwilling guidés are taught to speak 
hen filled until they Spring a leak. 
if you’re’ bent upon a “tear” 
oursthirsting soul forthwith repair 
o the Army water wagon. 


Give, give me gin, oh just. two fin- 

Gers, Quench, please quench my thirst that lin- 
Gers, Demon Rum will doubtless cry. 

The water cure you then apply. 

You query why his thirsts depart? 

He takes his meals now ‘a la cart(e),’ 

—On the Army water wagon—.” 





An association has been formed and organ- 
ized as the 19th U. S. Infantry Veterean As- 
sociation, as a member of which any person 
of any rank who has either an honorable dis- 
charge, or proof of service, may be enrolled 
by filing such proof of service or discharge 
with the secretary, who will immediately re- 
turn it to the person sending the same. 

Peter J. Abt, the secretary, requests that 
all persons eligible communicate with him 
at 47 Buhl Block, Detroit. 

A handsome veteran medal of special de- 
sign is furnished ‘o every member. A regi- 
mental reunion is one of the features for the 
near future. 


Self-Repression. 


The late General Joseph Wheeler told 
an amusing story of two Irish soldiers who 
came under his observation during a rather 
hot portion of the fight at San Juan Hill in 
1898. The general was sweeping the Span- 
ish works with his glass when a shell ex- 
ploded near by. Instantly there arose a 
series of most astonishing bellows and 
yells, interspersed with ejaculations of 
“Howly Mary, but I’m kild entirely! Sure, 
an’ it’s ruint fer life I am!” Turning, the 
general saw a soldier holding up one hand, 
from which the thumb was missing. 

“Hold your tongue, fer the love of hivin, 
Pat,” a comrade said, disgustedly. 

“But me thum’ is gone entirely!” Pat bel- 
lowed, disconsolately. 

“An’ what if it is?” the other demanded. 
“Sure, an’ ye have another. Look at poor 
Tim Doolan there; him with his head shot 
off, an’ not saying a word at all, at all.” 
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Selections from the Menu Embellishments 
of the 1907 Dinner of 2nd Co., 
Signal Corps, N. G. N. Y. 


Q. Why is it harder to become a commis- 
sioned officer than a non-Com. 
A. The higher the fewer. 


Q. Why is the code called “Morse Code?” 
A. Because it is so old it has Morse on it. 


Q. If you were in the thick of a fight with 
bullets flying all around your head, what 
would you do. , 

A. A mile in 3 minutes. 


Sergeant to recruit.—Say there, where are 
you going? 
Recruit.—I don’t know, ask the horse. 


Little boy to trooper riding on the road— 
Say, there, mister, can’t I go along between 
you and the saddle? 


A short circuit: Cutting corners. 

What bark is worse than its bite: Tanbark. 

Should a man be called delinquent if he 
falls off in his riding? ‘ 

How many volts needed to vault a horse? 

Combination of colors: A blue and orange 
signalman on a green horse. 


+ * * * 


Parenthetical Remarks 


A well-known tst Class Sergeant, 
One dark night last week, 
Went to the cellar with a match 
In search of a gas leak. 
(He found it.) 


A Corporal by curiosity 
(Dispatches state) was goaded; 
He squinted in his new Carbine 
To see if it was loaded. 
(It was.) 


A 1st Class Private stopped to watch 
Our patent cigar clipper; 
He wondered if his finger was 
Not quicker than the nipper. 
(It wasn’t.) 


A Private read that Captain’s eyes 
Of Hypnotism were full; 
He went to see if it would work 
Upon an angry bull. 
(It wouldn’t.) 


* * * * 


A Curious Coincidence 


When Aguinaldo was a prisoner of war 
in Manila he was asked to write his auto- 
graph in a Longfellow Birthday Book at 
the proper date. 

By a curious chance the motto for the 
day was “Our thoughts are free: they can- 
not be shut up.” 
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Youngest Army Officer 


Of the more than 5,000 officers carried 
on the long pay roll of the United States 
Army, to Lieutenant Joseph Halley Pelot, 
Artillery Corps, belongs the distinction of 
being the youngest commissioned officer. 

The rules for the admission of cadets to 
the Military Academy prescribe that no 
candidate shall be admitted who is under 
seventeen years of age, but Lieutenant Pelot 
entered West Point when only sixteen days 
over the minimum age limit. 

He was born June 1, 1885, in Missouri, 
and before entering West Point he gradu- 
ated from the Blackburn High School, at 
Blackburn, Missouri. He was admitted to 
the Military Academy on June 16, 1902. 

Notwithstanding that he was the young- 
est member of his class, his standing for the 
four years at the Academy was always high. 
for he graduated last June number 16 
among 76 members. 

Upon graduation he was assigned as a 
second lieutenant to the Artillery Corps, and 
is now serving with the 8th Battery in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Should Lieutenant Pelot not leave the 
service for any other cause, he would not 
retire for age until June 1, 1949. 


* * * * 


Oldest Army Officer 


Just at the dawn of the War of 1812, 
there came into this world Daniel H. 
Rucker, now a Brigadier General on the 
retired list of the United States Army, 
and to whom falls the honor of being our 
oldest commissioned officer. 

General Rucker was born in New Jersey 
on April 28, 1812, and is therefore 95 years 
of age. 

He became a second lieutenant in those 
famous Ist Dragoons in 1837, and remained 
with that organization until 1849, mean- 
while passing through the grades of first 
lieutenant and captain. 

In 1849 he was transferred to the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, and remained in 
that arm of the service throughout the re- 
mainder of his career. He was made quar- 
termaster general with the rank of brig- 
adier general on February 13, 1882, and was 
retired ten days later at his own request, 
having over 45 years of most active service 
to his credit. 

General Rucker was brevetted Major Gen- 
eral on March 13, 1865, for faithful and 
meritorious service during the Civil War. 

He resides at Washington, in Jefferson 
Place, which on account of the great number of 
retired officers living there has been dubbed 
“Retired Row.” General Rucker is in ex- 
cellent health for one so far advanced in 
years. 

The general is the father of Mrs. Irene 
Rucker Sheridan, the widow of General 
“Phil” Sheridan. 














The Song of the B. G. 
(Words by X. Will Some One Contribute the Music?) 


“I'd like to be a B. G,,” 
The gray-haired Colonel said, 
“T have soldiered all the way up from the 
ranks; 
Though I’ve fully won the star 
By my work in peace and war, 
I’d accept it now with modesty and thanks.” 


CHorus. 
(In which even the Second Lieutenants join.) 


“B. G., B. G., I want to be a B. G,, 
I the gallery play and use pull where I may 
In my efforts to land a B. G. 
I struggle for rank and for power, 
And I long for the day and the hour 
When, where’er I may be, my Senators see 
That Teddy makes me a B. G.” 


“I want to be a B. G.,” 
The Lieutenant Colonel sang 
“T want to down all Colonels in the race; 
I cannot bide my time 
For promotion in the line, 
I’m too good a man to keep in such a place.” 


“Oh, let me be a B. G.,” 
The gallant Major cried, 
“I’m a dandy, I’m a soldier, I’m a man, 
I was born for high command, 
I am full of fighting sand, 
How I'll make the Colonels think they ‘also 


mm?” 


“I’m going to be a B. G.,” 
Said the Captain with a pull, 
“Tt’s been fixed by wifey’s Senator papa, 
It will make the Army sore, 
It may kill esprit de corps, 
But for that please do not think I care a 
straw.” 


The Tallest Officer in the United States 
Army 


While the Army Regulations prescribe 
certain physical requirements for entry into 
the service, there is no provision which 
prevents an enlisted man or an officer, when 
once in, from getting as thin, as fat, or as 
tall as nature shall direct. 

A cadet, upon his entrance. to the Military 
Academy, must be at least five feet four 
inches in height, but when Ernest D. Peek, 
now a first lieutenant in the Corps of En- 
gineers, entered West Point he had inches 
“to burn,” for he is the tallest officer in the 
United States Army. He is six feet four 
and one-half inches in height. 

Lieutenant Peek is a native of Wisconsin 
and a graduate of the Oshkosh High 
School. He was appointed to the Military 
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Academy in 1897, and upon his graduation 
in I90I was a “star,” thus entitling him to 
assignment to the select arm of the service 
—the Corps of Engineers. 

While at West Point he was always 
known as “Pike’s Peek” on account of his 
great height. Since then he has given 
especial attention to road construction and 
soon after his graduation supervised the 
building of a military road, which is now 
known as “Peek’s Pike.” 

Lieutenant Peek is now on duty in Yel- 
lowstone Park, Wyoming. 


The Way of It 


Stella—President Roosevelt puts the 
really good woman ahead of the soldier. 
_Bella—Humph! She’s_ generally after 
him as well.—New York Sun. 


A Windjammer’s Complaint 
by K. C. Beigh 


It’s a turrible life wot we lead, 

When there’s no one looks out for yer need. 
We have stew ev’ry day, 

Yes, three times anyway. 

But we all thank our God, 

We ain’t livin’ on cod. 

It’s a turrible life wot we lead. 


It’s a turrible life wot we lead. 
It’s a horrible life, yes, indeed. 
The food ration is new 
Understand it? Do you? 

On a meal o’ salt beef 

We must scrub an’ must reef. 
It’s a turrible life wot we lead. 


It’s a turrible life wot we lead, 

When there’s somethin’ askew with yer feed. 
Ye will first get a course 

O’ some pickled salt horse; 

Then soon follers tinned lamb; 

“Stand from unner” the damn—. 

It’s a turrible life wot we lead. 


It’s a wunnerful life wot we lead. 
Hark ye, lubbers, to me an’ give heed: 
Though we all feels like ghosts 

From a-eatin’ pot roasts, 

An’ we’re scary 0’ legs 

In them Argentine eggs, 

It’s a wunnerful life wot we lead. 


It’s a marvelous life wot we lead. 
Though the Paymasters rob us o’ feed, 
There is no one at sea 

Wot’s as strong as be we; 

It sure looks like the meat 

Must be fillin’ ter eat: 

It’s a marvelous life wot we lead. 



















































THE GREATEST OF THESE 


“I am left with three small children, and in a few months will give birth to 
another child. I have absolutely no money, and can hear nothing of my claim 


for pension. Gan you help me?” 


Into the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave,’ as the river from the 
higher levels, pours the never-ending 
stream of searchers after opportunity, 
swelling the mighty ocean of toilers, con- 
tending one with another, as the waves out 
at sea, for the gold which shall give sub- 
stance to their dreams. In order that 
these toilers shall be “free,” the “brave” 
give up their place and take up the thank- 
less (in peacetime!) duty of guarding 
the nation’s gates. In order that the 
fields may be tilled (primarily for pri- 
vate profit), the wealth of metals dug 
from the earth (for individual enrich- 
ment), and the workshops and factories 
kept going (for the employer’s gain), the 
soldier stands aside, musket in hand, 
ready to fight to the death to prevent any 
disturbance of the conditions which per- 
mit the unhampered promotion of self- 
interest, which incidentally. results in a 
general development of industry known 
as progress. His renunciation of oppor- 
tunity, his sublime steadfastness to a high 
ideal, his readiness to lay down his life 
for his fellow-countrymen, count for 
nothing. If he make the ultimate sacri- 
fice, and it avail nothing, he is cursed. 
If his dead body dam the threatening in- 
undat‘on of invasion, the country is tem- 
porarily grateful, but soon forgets. 

The solemn duty of the nation has 
been left to a few unselfish women who 
are trying to arouse the American people, 
through the medium of the Army Re- 
LIEF Society, to an active appreciation 
of their obligations to the American 
soldier. The pitiful appeal at the head 
of this page was addressed by the widow 
of an American officer to the Relief Com- 
mittee of the Army Relief Society. 

This Society—the New York Branch 
of which gave its annual garden party at 
Governor’s Island on Tuesday, May 28— 


was organized and incorporated in 1900, 
at a meeting held at the residence of 
Mrs. Daniel Lamont, twenty ladies being 
present. 

Its particular objects are “to collect 
funds and provide relief in case of emer- 
gency for dependent widows and orphans 
of officers and enlisted men of the regular 
army of the United States; to aid in se- 
curing employment for them; to solicit 
and create scholarships and supervise 
educational opportunities for such orphan 
children.” It has five branches, under 
which are 136 sections, of which 26 are 
composed of soldiers and one of the Mili- 
tary Band at West Point. Its total cash 
resources are at present under $50,000, 
a sum which does not equal the expendi- 
tures for automobiles on the part of any 
one of a thousand men in this country 
who have materially benefited by the ex- 
istence of the institution known as the 
American Army. 

The work of the Army RELIEF So- 
CIETY is a nobly unselfish one, and is be- 
ing conducted on practical lines. Its 
president is Mrs. Henry Bischoff; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. William R. Hall, Mrs. 
Richard Aldrich, Miss Storm and Miss 
Grace Bigelow ; secretaries, Mrs. Stephen 
Mills, Mrs. W. P. Edgerton; treasurer, 
C. N. Bliss, Jr.; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Richard C. Colt; manager, Mrs. William 
R. Hall; trustees, Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
C. N. Bliss, Cornelius Vanderbilt. It is 
organized into committees on Organiza- 
tion, Relief, Educational, Employment, 
Clothing, Printing and Press. Its mem- 
bership is slowly increasing and its re- 
sources are growing. The ‘Daughters 
of Cincinnati” have established and 
placed at its disposal a scholarship at 
Teachers’ College. As Miss Chanler 
says. “May the example of these ladies 
be followed until the sons and daughters 
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of deceased officers do not outnumber 
the scholarships founded in their honor.” 

To the nation at large, the Spanish- 
American War, the Chinese campaign 
and the Philippine insurrection are 
things of the past. To the Army Relief 
Society the aftermath of wounds, dis- 
ease, hardships and mortality resulting 
from all these campaigns is a living 
thing still. The army in the Philippines 
to-day is subjected to dangers from the 
climate and tropical diseases more deadly 
than bullets. Here and there brave men 
are falling dead on a field of honor from 
self-sacrificing service to country and 
government, dying for their country, 
though not on a field of battle. In many 
cases these officers and men of the. regu- 
lar army leave widows and orphans with- 
out support. The small insurance, 
which is often the only provision possible 
is quickly exhausted. The pension is 
inadequate, and yet they never ask for 
anything. They will only gratefully 
grasp @ helping hand to enable them to 
help themselves. The emergency fund 
is devoted to emergency payments. 
These payments represent to a greater 
degree, perhaps, than any others, the lift- 
ing of the burden of despair. They 
mean the payment of rent when eject- 
ment for non-payment is threatened, 
the providing of shelter, food, clothing. 
They mean fuel and food, paying of .doc- 
tors’ bills, medicine in cases of serious 
illness, and where sorrow and death 
have visited the already stricken home, 
funeral expenses were paid. 

There is no more fitting memorial to 
the valor of the American soldier than 
the education of his children. The edu- 
cational part of the army relief work 
will of necessity grow in scope and im- 
portance in the coming years. The of- 
ficers and enlisted men who died in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, China and the 
Philippines, as a rule, were young men. 
The Army Relief Society should have a 
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permanent fund for the carrying on of 
this good work, producing an income of 
at least $5,000, to.be increased by the 
amount raised by annual, subscriptions. 
A reserve would then be accumulated, to 
be disbursed during years of emergency, 
and the society would be in a position to 
do the work it should do. 

The garden party at Governor’s Island 
was a great success and will add substan- 
tially to the bank balance of the New 
York Branch. The program arranged 
by General Grant was as follows: 

I. Escort of colors. 
II. Manual of arms. 
III. Musical drill. 
IV. Bayonet exercise. 
V. An attack on the Fort. 

Music was furnished by the 12th In- 
fantry Band; there was dancing in the 
ballroom of the Officers’ Club-house ; and 
attractive booths for the sale of refresh- 
ments in charge of the following ladies: 
Chinese tea tent, Mrs. H. O. S. Heistand, 
Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Dor- 
sey, the Misses Pullman, Sadler, Miller, 
Shearer, Cronkhite, Curtis, Spencer and 
Mlle. de Villeneuve; at Mrs. Stephen C. 
Mills’.tent, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Greble, 
Mrs. Cronkhite, Mrs. Newcomb, Mrs. 
Shirley, the Misses Burbank, Curtis, Ed- 
gerton, Howard, Greble and Gale; at 
Mrs. Greer’s tent, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
Abbott, Mrs. Glasgow, Mrs. Falls, Mrs. 
Ames, Mrs. Ingram, the Misses Lirnie, 
Newcomb, Greble, Whipple, Harmon, 
Greer; at the lemonade tent, in charge 
of Mrs. Scriven and Mrs. Mallory, Mrs. 
Miller, Mrs. Hinkle, Mrs. Swartwout, 
the Misses Meade, Pullman, Finley, 
Louise Sheridan and Irene Sheridan; at 
the ice cream tent, presided over by Mrs. 
L. C. Allen, Mrs. C. Richard, Mrs. G. H. 
Davis, Mrs. W. H. Jordan, Mrs. A. W. 
Foreman, Mrs. I. M. Madison, Miss Har- 
beson; at the flower booth, Mrs. W. J. 
Pardee and Miss Donnellan, assisted by 
children of the garrison. 
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In the American Army the trial by 
court martial of an Officer of thirty 
years’ service does not frequently occur. 
It would indicate a serious condition of 
the Army if it did. 

The character of the Military Service 
is such that after so long a period those 
tendencies which fre- 
quently bring younger 
officers before judicial 
tribunals are either 
brought under control of the individuals 
or are eradicated through discipline and 
association. 

The trial of Major Francis P. Fre- 
mont, Fifth U. S. Infantry, recently con- 
cluded, becomes therefore particularly 
prominent and is made more so by reason 
of his distinguished name. 

Major Fremont stood number forty- 
one on the lineal list of Majors of In- 
fantry, with the reasonable expectation 
of becoming a Lieutenant Colonel in 
seven years and of retiring at least with 
the grade of Colonel. He was sentenced 
to lose sixty files in rank, which places 
him at the bottom of the list of Majors of 
Infantry with no hope of reaching a 
higher grade unless the unforseen occurs. 
In addition to the humiliation which at- 
taches to such a status he will suffer, in- 
directly, a great financial loss. He will 
lose five hundred dollars for every year 


The Fremont 
Court Martial 


he would have been a Lieutenant Colonel, 
say five to six years, and one thousand 
dollars for the time he would have been 
a Colonel—probably about four thousand 
dollars; and for every year after he re- 
tires he will suffer a loss of at least 
seven hundred and forty-seven dollars. 

Severe as appears this sentence, Major 
General F. D. Grant in his review of the 
case says in part: “The facts found by 
the court that he borrowed money on 
promises of payment from his official pay, 
which payment he has neglected and 
evaded to the scandal and disgrace of the 
military service, undoubtedly constitute 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in violation of the 61st Article 
of War, and should have been so found. 
The finding that such conduct is only pre- 
judicial to good order and military dis- 
cipline tends, by the force it gains from 
the length of service and high rank of 
the members of the court, to lower the 
standard of integrity to which officers of 
the Army should be held and to detract 
from the benefit which should flow from 
this trial.” 

In view of the findings of the court the 
remarks of the reviewing authority seem 
not only reasonable but mild. 

The court found Major Fremont guilty 
of scandal and disgrace to the Military 
Service on four counts; of evading pay- 
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ment of just debts or failing to pay them 
on seven counts. Yet he is adjudged not 
guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman. The inference is that 
a majority of the Court regard conduct 
so described as capable of being graded 
actually lower than conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman. But the plain 
use of the English language does not ad- 
mit of such mental reservation as to its 
meaning. If such be true we cannot 
agree with them and our estimate of the 
integrity of the Officers of the Army is 
such that we feel confident that an over- 
whelming majority of them share our 
views. 

In any event such great reduction in 
rank is regarded as a questionable form 
of punishment. An Officer so reduced 
would be more than human if his zeal did 
not flag. And we have the spectacle of 
the Government using one of its own 
agencies to destroy the efficiency of one 
of its instruments. But upon this phase 
we have neither the space nor the incli- 
nation to elaborate. But there is another 
phase of such a trial. Its full value to 
the service does not arise from the pun- 
ishment of the offender, but in the de- 
terrent effect it produces upon cthers 
and the resultant effect upon the dis- 
cipline of the organization. 

The lesson to be read from this trial 
and its result should be full of meaning 
for all Officers, but more especially those 
whose careers are yet in the making. 

All of Major Fremont’s offences ap- 
parently grew out of a disregard of finan- 
cial obligations until he became over- 
whelmed with the burden of indebtedness 
he had incurred. That such a state of 
affairs would be impossible with constant 
care and economy is undoubted, and if 
his humiliation leads others with similar 
tendencies to pause, to avoid his errors 
and to live the simple life becoming their 
profession it will not have been in vain. 
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The lesson is plain—economy and self- 
denial necessary to live within the means 
at hand. 


The jubilee not long passed, which 
brought together so many well meaning 
and sincere enthusiasts, developed much 
that was ethically edifying; still more 
that was _ inspiring; 
a considerable amount 
that proved excess- 
ively amusing; but 
very little that enlightened. It showed 
a fine sentiment and an_ enthusiastic 
interest, but not much common sense. 
There was a great deal of human 
nature present and operative, and 
the usual number of distinguished 
citizens on platforms who are always on 
platforms and glad of it, and who deliv- 
ered themselves with the usual platitudi- 
nosity, or violence, or ex cathedra finality. 
There was also a very earnest, enthusi- 
astic woman who was easily the best of 
the lot. 

University day was altogether the most 
disappointing and the least convincing. 
It was conspicuous rather by virtue of 
the absence of students and the presence 
of dons. 


The 
International 
Peace 

Cor ference 


The latter were hard put to it 
to justify themselves or to pull their cult 
of education into any very obvious rela- 


tion to the subject at issue. The Yale 
Glee Club alone justified its presence and 
its name, and poured jubilant harmony 
over the general tedium. It was a curi- 
ous fact that the Military Academy, 
whose sympathetic interest in universal 
peace was made evident by a contingent 
from the Academic Board as well as 
from the Corps of Cadets seated among 
the elect on the stage, held the best title 
to its presence there of all the institutions 
of learning represented. It so happens 
that this School of War had one of its 
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graduates among the few American dele- 
gates to the first Hague Conference; one 
upon the Arbitration Conference that 
settled the promising little misunder- 
standing between Russia and England in 
the North Sea; and two out of seven 
delegates to the present Hague Confer- 
ence. It claims George Washington as 
its founder, and numbers the authors of 
“Let us have peace” and “War is Hell” 
among its chiefest graduates. Three of 
its alumni are now bossing the greatest 
peace job in the world—the Panama 
Canal—and another is reorganizing that 
municipal army of New York which Mr. 
Carnegie acclaims as the only one which 
good citizens should sustain. So much 
for the odious working of militarism in 
our social order. A great deal more 
could be made forthcoming if space per- 
mitted. 

The net result of the series of discus- 
sions seems to have been a great deal of 
amiable intent, some enlivening friction, 
and the reassertion of principles already 
formulated. As a body of logic it was 
marked by a total ignoring of the prime 
fact that war is a symptom and not a dis- 
ease. War is the corrollary of Law, for 
Law argues a disease of Society that de- 
mands restraint and presupposes force 
for its enforcement. There will be no 
war when there is no law, or need for it, 
and not before. The force required for 
the upholding of law between individuals 
is the police; between nations, the army. 
There is no statute or common law be- 
tween nations such as makes the author- 
ity of the police legal when they resort 
to force; but, none the less, nations fight 
for what they conceive their vested rights 


or interests, which is precisely the motive 


that causes individuals to go to law and 
invoke the arm of police force. Mr. 
Carnegie glorified the police and de- 
nounced the army anathema, forgetting 
that there is a bitter war of classes, uni- 
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versal and unending, in which the police 
operate as a regular army; and that were 
the policy of universal disarmament and 
the abolition of war applied to that force 
the present social order would disin- 
tegrate into its original elements. It is 
the extreme of disingenuousness for any 
man to talk of brotherhood between na- 
tions, and the breaking of swords, while 
advocating the club of the police as the 
arbiter of order in an industrial and so- 
cial war in whose campaign he has 
amassed his millions. Mr. Carnegie ad- 
vocates The Hague as the judgment seat 
of international differences and clashing 
interests. Where is The Hague for the 
social and political issues that require 
the arbitration of the policeman’s club 
and revolver? The same selfish interests 
that ferment in society, and cause the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, operate be- 
tween nations to create “spheres of in- 
terest” and “zones of influence” for the 
exploitation of one nation by another ; 
and the God that moves the mighty 
mechanism of Business, and who de- 
mands policemen to protect its effective 
operation, is the same God of War that 
arms nation against nation in the eternal 
contest of right and wrong which is as 
irresponsible as appetite. The Hague 
will arbitrate amicably all that is not 
worth fighting about, and it will also lay 
down the Marquis of Queensbury Rules 
for international scraps and compel the 
nations to fight fair; but that is all it will 
do until the individual and the national 
“Captain of Industry” lion is content to 
lie down with the Private of Industry 
lamb, outside instead of inside him. 
This much, however, is much, even 
though there be no more, and let us re- 
joice in it and stand by it without cant 
or illusions, working in the meanwhile 
for the coming of that true brotherhood 
of man which is the goal of the human 
race. , 
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That something is wrong with the 
Army or with the administration of its 
affairs is evidenced by the large number 

of desertions which 
The Trouble has reached the alarm- 
With the Army ing proportion of 100 

in every thousand or 
10 per cent., as shown in an article 
printed elsewhere in this number and 
which also appears in an article on the 
same subject which was recently pub- 
lished in ARMy AND Navy Lire. 

That the prosperity of the country pre- 
sents conditions which offer employment 
in civil life apparently far more lucra- 
tive than that in the military service, 
there is no doubt. That such an indus- 
trial condition would manifest itself in 
the recruiting service and make it difficult 
to get recruits should be expected as na- 
tural. But as the men understand the 
difference in pay before enlistment it does 
not account for the great increase in de- 
sertions—moreover the country has en- 
joyed former periods of prosperity with- 
out its effect being shown in so marked 
and baneful a degree on the army. Again 
we are forced to the conclusion that there 
is something wrong with the Army or 
with the administration of its affairs. 

That the affairs of the Army are ad- 
ministered by capable, patriotic officers 
whose constant thought and efforts are 
concentrated to maintain the military es- 
tablishment in excellence and efficiency, 
it is needless to say; that they recognize 
the evil and seek its cause with a view to 
applying the proper remedy, is equally 
certain; but to get at the cause is the 
first and greatest problem. The article in 
this number to which attention is invited 
is the studied opinion of an ex- 
perienced officer. By the publication of 
such views and their careful examina- 
tion and digestion we ought to be able 
to locate the real trouble and suggest 
the appropriate remedy. That their pub- 
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lication will stimulate thought and re- 
search is believed. If so, in the long run, 
a solution of the problem will be reached. 
What it will include no one is wise 
enough to predict with certainty. 

But that increased pay would lessen 
the evil is believed to be true; it would 
certainly decrease the number of dis- 
charges by purchase and retain experi- 
enced soldiers in the service to steady the 
recruits in their moments of possible 
early disappointments. That greater li- 
ability of apprehension would act as a 
deterrent is certain and while it would 
lessen the evil it would not remove the 
cause—that the establishment of a gen- 
eral service corps to do most, if not all, 
the non-military labor which now falls 
so heavily upon the enlisted man would 
have a wholesome effect, is certain. 

It is equally certain that no one meas- 
ure will be sufficient and no amount of 
effort will be entirely successful until 
the American people come to appreciate 
more fully the value of an efficient Army 
and learn to regard a deserter as a crimi- 
nal and one unworthy to associate with 
men who esteem integrity and honor as 
virtues essential to good citizenship. 


For several years past portions of the 
organized militia have combined with 
the Regular Army in the solution of war 
problems under as 
nearly war conditions 
as are practicable in 
time of peace. These 
manoeuvres are of inestimable value to 
the State troops and to the Nation. 

This year the Federal and State forces 
will unite during periods of two weeks 
in June, July and August, at various 
posts in the solution of problems having 
to do with the naming of the fortifications 
as in an attack from the sea and their 
protection against a land attack from 
the rear. This will bring the National 


The Combined 


Manoeuvres 
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Guard in touch with a portion of the 
Regular Army, which from the nature of 
its service is not available for other com- 
bined exercises—the Coast Artillery— 
and will afford the Artillery of the States 
an opportunity to become familiar with 
the care and service of guns and give 
the mobile forces equal opportunity to 
practice bivouac, picket and out-post duty 
and tactical dispositions with less fatigue 
than in great battle manceuvres requiring 
long, heated marches. 

The best State troops have been ad- 
vanced in training so far beyond facili- 
ties offered by the Armory and the old 
State Encampment that those features, 
excellent as they are, have come to be 
replaced as far as possible by even more 
serious and earnest work in the short 
time allotted to practical training and as- 
sociation with professional soldiers in 
practical problems offers them the only 
course to maintain their present high 
standard or further development. It 
speaks well for the patriotism and earn- 
estness of the National Guard that it en- 
thusiastically and cheerfully assumes such 
duty. It is no play, and to give them a 
better status it would appear wise and 
just to muster them into Federal service 
during the manceuvre period and thereby 
place them on the same basis as the 
Regular Army for pension in case of in- 
jury incident to the service, and at the 
same time to leave no doubt as to dis- 
ciplinary responsibility. 


After four years’ experience as Re- 
ceiver of the United States Shipbuilding 
Company, James Smith, Jr., judging 
from a recent inter- 
view reported in the 
daily press, feels that 
he is qualified to speak 
with authority on the subject of the 
building of war vessels. Few 
be surprised, therefore, if his 


Get Down 
to Business 


will 
con- 
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clusions read like the record of im- 
pressions made by an amateur traveler 
after a hurried trip through a new coun- 
try. He does not say what his own ex- 
periences were during the long four 
years, but quotes something he heard ex- 
pressed “some years ago” to the effect 
that on two men-of-war built in “an im- 
portant shipyard” the loss amounted to 
$500,000 “because the Government’s 
plans and specifications were so crudely 
and ignorantly drawn that it required 
large expenditures of time and money in 
the employment of competent civilians to 
straighten out the errors and blunders of 
certain naval officers.” He adds, as his 


own conclusion, “it is seldom that a naval 
specification for a ship is drawn with the 
requisite degree of particularity to en- 
able shipbuilders to make wise and ac- 
curate estimates.” 

We do not quote the foregoing for the 
purpose of refuting it. 


It is hardly 
necessary to go to any length to prove 
that white is not black. En passant, 
however, we will say that the original 
specifications prepared by Uncle Sam are 
not “crudely and ignorantly drawn.” 
The specifications in one Bureau for a 
naval vessel are more elaborate than the 
entire specifications for a 10,000 ton pas- 
senger steamer. And in the matter of 
particularity, they compare favorably 
with any set of civilian specifications. 
Mr. Smith opens up the “meat in the 
cocoanut” when he says that shipbuilders 
scramble for Government contracts “to 
keep their pots boiling,” work being done 
on them only when other work fails. 
This delays completion of the work, and 
visits upon the builder the loss arising 
from the steadily increasing price of ma- 
terial and labor, which was not provided 
for in his original estimates. 

But why should America be dependent 
upon men who only seek to build our 
war vessels in order “to keep their pots 
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boiling,” whose indifferent attention to 
the work produced delay which is preju- 
dicial to American interests, and which 
might, in a crisis, work us untold harm? 
The time required in England, Europe 
and Japan for the building of a war ves- 
sel is from one-half to one-fourth the 
time required here. It takes more capi- 
tal, more brains, more technical ability, 
to construct a war vessel than an ocean 
liner, and the tendency in this country is 
toward the maximum of profit with the 
minimum of outlay. This work of 
“keeping pots boiling” should be stopped. 
Let them look to that part of their busi- 
ness themselves. Let the Government 
do its own work, and it will be done in- 
telligently, promptly, satisfactorily, with- 
in the figures of the private contractor. 


It is not in human power to so truly 
foresee the changed conditions which 
come about in the course of time as to 
warrant the defining of a permanent 

policy. The founders 

of our republic—who, 

providing zealously 
the ascendancy of any one 
State over the other, could _ not 
foresee the day of Federal cen- 
tralization, the gray dawn of which is 
breaking on the horizon—fondly hoped 
that the States would ever remain mag- 
nificently sovereign. To-day, we are 
Americans before all else, and to be born 
in New York, or Kansas, or California, 
is merely an incident. Not to-day may 
the impassioned prejudices of any one 
State be permitted to endanger the peace 
of the rest. The anti-colonial views of a 
century ago were laid away gently when 
we took unto ourselves “our island pos- 
sessions” of Porto Rico, the Philippines 
and Guam. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that, notwithstanding our policy of 
avoiding “entangling alliances,” the air 


Japan 


against 
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should be full of talk about a treaty with 
Japan. 

It is natural. We have the Philip- 
pines, situate in the zone within which 
Japan is incontestably the arbiter of 
destiny. If we are going to hold on to 
them, an understanding with Japan will 
relieve us from anxiety and make our 
holding less expensive. Of course, such 
an understanding would merely bind the 
signatories to a recognition and respect- 
ing of each other’s rights in certain ter- 
ritories—ours in the Philippines and 
Guam, Japan’s in Formosa and the Loo- 
Chou archipelago, to ascendancy in 
Corea and occupation of the Liao-tung 
peninsula—and would not be in any way 
an “entangling alliance.” But it would 
be the nose of the camel. 

Not that the whole of the camel could 
do any particular harm. The tent is big 
enough to hold him now without incon- 
venience. The disagreements of the na- 
tions have been, are being, pretty thor- 
oughly threshed out, and the world is 
coming closer together. International 
comity is essential to the peace of the 
world, and all treaties which tend in that 
direction are beneficial and desirable. 


William T. Stead, while in Canada the 
other day, was quoted as saying: “Cana- 
dians don’t realize the seriousness of it, 
but the fact is they exposed themselve~ 


to trouble with the 
United States at the 
time of the South 
African war. I was told by a very 
prominent American that 
had he been Secretary of State 
at the time the Canadian  contin- 
gents went to South Africa, Canada 
would have received an ultimatum. He 
recorded it as a flagrant violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which provides that no 
nation on this continent shall allow itself 
to be dragged into a European War.” 


Peace Talk 


statesman 
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We are inclined to think that he has 
becn misquoted. In spite of his verbosity 
we believe he is at heart a sincere advo- 
cate of Peace, and his acquaintance with 
Americans in public life, his knowledge 
of the temper and disposition of the 
American people, his familiarity with the 
relations existing between this country 
and Canada, would have convinced him 
that, were such a statement made to him, 
it was not representative of the Ameri- 
can attitude. Furthermore, it is incon- 
ceivable that a man of his experience 
should repeat such a statement. 


Our valued contributor, Dr. W. B. 
Short, speaks by the book in his article 
on “The Necessity for Marksmanship,” 
printed on page 608 of this number. He 


is one of the best in 
the country. His ar- 
ticle is timely, in view 
of the annual rifle practice now 
going on and in view of the 
active interest being taken in the 
subject of shooting in nearly every coun- 
try. In a British service contemporary, 
Sir Charles Dilke, in discussing the es- 
sential points of a soldier, which he 
places at five, gives first place to shooting. 
Although time never was when a soldier 
who could not shoot was not deemed use- 
less and an encumbrance to his battalion, 
the fact remains that this important mat- 
ter has received insufficient effective con- 
sideration. Soldiers must have plenty of 
ammunition, together with facilities for 
expending it in practice, in order to be- 
come good rifle shots. 


Marksmanship 


ee 


The New York National Guard 


The bill which recently passed the New 
York legislature, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate 
the National Guard of that state, is a very 
businesslike proposition. It was drawn 
up by Assemblyman Wainwright, who is 
a veteran of the 12th Regiment, N. G., 
N. Y., of which he was Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. The commission is to inquire into 
the organization, state of discipline, ef- 
ficiency, cost of maintenance of the Na- 
tional Guard and Naval Militia, system 
of construction, maintenance and repairs 
of armories, and of the procuring of sup- 
plies therefor, and generally into all mat- 
ters pertaining to the Guard and Naval 
Militia, as to such commission shall seem 
proper. The commission is also author- 
ized to revise the Military Code and other 
laws relating to the Guard and Naval Mi- 
litia, and is required to submit bills to 
the legislature, embodying reforms rec- 


ommended by it. It is empowered to en- 
force attendance of witnesses and pro- 
duction of books and papers and to em- 
ploy counsel. The commission is as fol- 
lows: Col. William Cary Sanger, Capt. 
Francis G. Landon, Col. Walter S. 
Schuyler, U. S. A., Senators Saxe, Fan- 
cher, and Fuller, and Assemblymen 
Wainwright, Baldwin and Todd. 
Colonel Sanger was Assistant Secre- 
tary of War in 1901. He was recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt as a 
delegate to the Red Cross Peace Con- 
gress, which will meet in London this 
month. During his stay in England he 
will inspect a number of British organ 
izations, and will make notes for use in 
connection with his work on the New 
York commission. Captain Landon is a 
veteran National Guardsman and Colonel 
Schuyler is a graduate of West Point. 
It is expected that the commission will 
take at least a year to complete its work. 
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One Way or the Other 


There are two ways of insuring peace ; 
one is by mutual agreement, tacitly kept, 
to lay down arms and abstain from 
provocation or supersensitiveness; an- 
other is by being prepared for war. 
Colonel Sanger, of New York, will dur- 
ing the present month attend the Red 
Cross Peace Conference to be held in 
London, and at the same time look into 
the organization of the British Militia 
and Volunteers! 


The British Army 


A summary of the growth and prog- 
ress of the- British Army appears in the 
general annual report for the year ended 
September 30th, 1906, which was issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper this month. 
The recruiting returns show that the 
number of recruits who joined the Regu- 
lar Army, excluding those for colonial 
corps and re-enlisted men, for the 12 
months under review amounted to 36,410, 
and for the Militia to 28,732. The total 
for the Regular Army shows an increase 
of 1,059 as compared with the previous 
twelve months, while the Militia shows 
a falling off of 1,209. The Imperial Yeo- 
manry, which on October Ist, 1906, was 
2,016 under establishment, showed a 
slight gain for the year. It enlisted 5,- 
952 recruits, as against 4,060 in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 

The Army Reserve is exhibiting a 
marked increase in numbers, attributable 
to the three years’ enlistment introduced 
during the tenor of Mr. Brodrick’s rule 
at the War Office. 

The total strength of all sections of 
the Army Reserve is 110,596, against 94,- 
770 of the preceding year, and 74,770 
on October Ist, 1904. The total number 
of recruits presenting themselves for en- 
listment in 1905-6 was 65,128. Of this 
number, 624 short of that of the preced- 
ing year, 21,923 were rejected as unfit 
for military service, which is a little 
under 3,000 short of the number rejected 
in 1903-4. 

The Director of Recruiting is perturb- 
ed somewhat concerning the decrease in 
recruiting for the Infantry of the Line. 
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The flow of drastic orders from the War 
Office, reducing establishments, abolish- 
ing various forms of extra pay, dis- 
banding battalions, etc., has materially 
affected recruiting, and, with the excep- 
tion of certain famous regiments, the 
influx of recruits has not been satisfac- 
tory. 


Trades for Soldiers 


The difficulties confronting the ex-sol- 
dier in his search for civilian employment 
are many and varied, but given a certain 
knowledge of gardening on a scientific 
basis, his chances of obtaining work are 
greatly increased. There is a growing 
demand says the London Daily News, 
on the part of owners of country houses 
for handy men who have been discip- 
lined, and a knowledge of gardening 
coupled with experience of horses will 
make for mutual benefit. In the case of 
the British ex-soldier who contemplates 
emigration such knowledge will stand 
him in good stead in a new land. 

It is proposed that general officers 
commanding at home should communi- 
cate with the county representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, who in 
turn would send a county instructor of 
horticulture to the regimental allotments 
to give a course of instruction to the 
men there stationed. 

Another branch of employment where 
the possibilities of instruction seem to 
augur well is telegraphy, and the Army 
Council has signified its intention to place 
a limited number of old telegraph in- 
struments at the service of regiments 
as a step toward systematizing such in- 
struction. The General Post Office is 
prepared to grant certificates of profic- 
iency to soldier telegraphists who shall 
have satisfied the examiners, the degree 
of efficiency so obtained being such as 
to qualify the operator to act as substi- 
tute in a country post office. Thus an 
ex-soldier who, in the ordinary way, 
would be employed as a postman, will 
be able to secure such appointments as 
sorting clerks or telegraphists. 

The sum of £2,500 which has been 
allotted for expenditure on technical in- 
struction during 1907-8 is solely for the 
civilian employment of soldiers, and not 
for military purposes. 





A Famous Military Spy 


Colonel Stoffel, 
weeks ago, at the 
was one of those 
are always giving 
is never listened 
information which 


who died a few 
age of eighty-eight, 
unlucky men who 
good advice which 
to, and acquiring 
is never used. He 
was the French Military Attaché at 
Berlin from 1866 to 1870, and dur- 
ing those four years sent almost daily 
reports showing the high military or- 
ganization of the Prussian Army, and 
the defects of the French; but nobody 
listened to his warnings. When the 
war broke out he was in charge of the 
Information Bureau on MacMahon’s 
staff, and was ordered to establish com- 
munication with Marshal Bazaine. He 
did manage, by means of a couple of 
police spies, to get hold of a couple of 
Bazaine’s despatches, but, instead of be- 
ing thanked for his pains, was tried by 
court-martial—but acquitted—for hav- 
ing stolen them. 

He helped to defend Paris, but Gen- 
eral Trochu refused te promote him, 
and Thiers dismissed him from the army 
This soured his temper, and after the 
war was over, he published all the re- 
ports he had sent from Berlin, which 
brought on him a severe reprimand from 
the Minister of War, he having heartily 
abused the military authorities in the 
preface to that volume. 

When he tried to get into Parliament, 
he was badly beaten; and when he vis- 
ited Alsace, for the purpose of “docu- 
menting” himself for a history of the 
war, he was promptly ejected by the Ger- 
mans. 

His last public appearance was in the 
Dreyfus case, when he gave evidence 
which was not at all to the liking of the 
military party. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that he was an exceedingly 
testy and choleric old gentleman. Only 


his great age prevented him from being 
involved in innumerable duels. 
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The Qualities of a Soldier 


These Sir Charles Dilke, in a recent 
article, enumerates and places as follows: 
(1) Shooting; (2) Discipline; (3) 
Marching; (4) Courage; (5) Initiative. 


The British War Secretary 


I have studied Mr. Haldane under 
many circumstances—in the House of 
Commons, in the Law Courts, at pub- 
lic dinners and presentations galore, but 
I have never been able to feel that he 
is convincing me. And I wonder how it 
is with the rest of the audience. Mr. Hal- 
dane comes on with a kind of placid 
smile, which remains while the applause 
continues, and then settles into a stern 
and judicial look. You wait for him to 
begin speaking, and are greatly surprised 
when the somewhat acid tones of a high- 
pitched voice falls on your ear. Mr. Hal- 
dane repeats himself very often, and his 
speeches read much better than they 
really are. But even then the views seem 
to me to be the views of a philosopher— 
a dreamer. I listened to him for nearly a 
whole hour at the Royal Army Temper- 
ance Association last Friday, and we all 
revelled in his vision of an Army which 
should lead the way in morals, intellect 
and in Christianity, which should be per- 
fect, composed of perfect men, and to en- 
ter which there should be most eager 
competition. Then we woke up. As I 
have said, Mr. Haldane has not a con- 
vincing manner, though in that respect 
I don’t suppose he is much behind Mr. 
Arnold Forster or Lord Midleton. 
Neither of these gentlemen are polished 
speakers. It is strange that so few real 
orators can be claimed by the line of 
Secretaries of State for War. Perhaps 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
about the best. And when we get a sol- 
dier Secretary of State for War (when 
we do) the average is not likely to rise, 
for the military, with few exceptions, are 
notoriously bad speakers—except when 
on parade.—Military Mail. 

































































THE TROUBLE WITH THE ARMY 


BY 


CAPTAIN CELWYN E. HAMPTON 
21st U. S. Infantry 


HE question, “What’s the matter 
with the Army?” is one now fre- 
quently heard on all sides, and 

even more often in than out of the Army 
because those on the inside have a great- 
er interest and a more intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions than the outsider can 
acquire. For various reasons, however, 


it is not always possible to obtain from 
the insider a full and frank expression of 
his views, It is gratifying, therefore, to 
find some of our most influential, popular 
magazines taking up the subject with, 
presumably, a sincere desire to arrive at 


the truth and place it before the public. 
In this case, as in most, it will proba- 
bly be discovered that the entire truth is 
to be found in many opinions. In the 
April World’s Work Mr. Edgar A. 
Forbes has undertaken to answer the 
great question, formulating his conclu- 
sions upon his experiences as an enlisted 
man. It is unfortunate that he did not 
tell precisely what his service was, in 
order that his opportunities for judging, 
and the condition of his professional 
mind, might be properly weighed. Only 
a few years ago, before the Spanish 
War, a soldier was considered by his 
comrades to be scarcely out of the forma- 
tive, recruit class until his first three 
years’ term of enlistment had expired. 
Nowadays the popular idea that a man 
should be considered a trained and sea- 
soned soldier at the end of his first two 
months has become more prevalent. It 
appears, however, that the writer gained 
his experience as a man enlisted “for the 
war” in some Regular or Volunteer or- 
ganization, probably the latter, during 
our late war with Spain. In such case 
his condition was that of a temporary 
soldier, and the conditions of his service 


by no means usual. The Army itself is 
little to blame for the disorganized state 
that always follows an outbreak of war, 
for that is an unavoidable result of our 
chronic national unpreparedness and our 
dependence upon a purely volunteer sys- 
tem. The violent training of which he 
speaks was merely an attempt to realize 
the popular theory—an efficient volun- 
teer soldier in one or two months. Un- 
doubtedly he had trying experiences, but 
these were largely the inevitable effects 
of our national policy. 

On some points, for instance, his plea 
for the “canteen” feature of the Post Ex- 
change, and that for the relief of the 
soldier from the unsoldierly labor of the 
ditch digger, the street sweeper and the 
scavenger—most of us in the service will 
heartily agree with him. In many oth- 
ers, however, I think even the greater 
part of the enlisted men in the regular 
service would challenge his opinions. 
These men have their grievances and 
their just complaints against the present 
conditions of service, but they are not, as 
a rule, those detailed by Mr. Forbes. Ex- 
cepting a few instances, the latter’s pa- 
per appears, to the professional mind, in 
such an undigested state as scarcely to 
require an answer. 

The artists who drew the pictures on 
our recruiting circulars correctly repre- 
sented the uniforms of our army, as now 
prescribed, and the fact that these uni- 
forms have not all been issued four 
years after their adoption is mainly the 
result of a questionable economy. No 
sane man of military knowledge would 
contend for a moment that the foot sol- 
dier, upon whom all armies mainly de- 
pend, can avoid carrying his rifle, belt, 
ammunition and a pack containing his 








personal effects and equipment. The im- 
plication that these form an unnecessary 
burden is too futile for notice. The sol- 
dier’s life is not one of languorous ease. 
The moment we conclude differently our 
military power is gone from us forever. 
It is this popular feeling that lends a sad 
touch of truth to Mr. Forbes’ remark 
that there are few regiments behind 
which he would consider himself a good 
insurance risk. When he says, however, 
that one day the Commander in Chief 
may be heard calling for Volunteers to 
save a Regular Army that has disgraced 
itself by a display of unfitness and cow- 
ardice, he merely lays himself open to 
ridicule. His pictorial illustrations are 
generally misleading. For example, he 
contrasts, in them, the American Volun- 
teer, notoriously unmilitary in personal 
habits and appearance, under adverse 
field conditions, with the highly trained 
Regular of England and Germany in 
garrison. 

He names the Secretary of War, the 
Quartermaster General, the Chief of 
Staff and the Adjutant-General as the 
men who could, if they would, check de- 
sertion by removing the causes. 

In moments of exasperation we all in- 
cline to believe that some blame might be 
laid at their doors. But, although I 
bear no brief for the War Department, 
my superiors or any other of my fellow 
officers, I hope what I have to say re- 
garding the evil of desertion may aid to 
remove something of the unfortunate in- 
ference that they are wholly responsible. 

The following discussion of the sub- 
ject is mainly a paper which I prepared 
some time ago, and the tabulated data is 
not brought down strictly to date. The 
conditions, however, are not changed, 
except for the worse, along these lines, 
and the tabulated values are, therefore, 
no less, and are quite sufficient for our 
purpose. It will be observed that, in my 
tables, the percentages of desertion differ 
considerably from those given out from 
the Adjutant-General’s office, although 
the numbers of men deserted show the 
same. This difference arises from my 
computing the percentages on the maxi- 
mum strength of the Army during the 
year, while those of the Adjutant-Gen- 
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eral are computed upon the total num- 
ber of men in service during the year— 
a considerable difference, although it ap- 
pears to me that the former represents 
the truer, as well as the more serious 
aspect of the matter. 


in the eee , aged .. years 
and .. months, and by occupation a 
do hereby acknowledge to have 
enlisted (or re-enlisted) this .. day of 

.++, 190.., as a soldier in the Army of 
the United States of America, for the 
period of three years, unless sooner dis- 
charged by proper authority ; and do also 
agree to accept from the United States 
such bounty, pay, rations and clothing 
as are or may be established by law. And 
I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America; that I will 
serve them honestly against all their en- 
emies whomsoever ; and that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United 
States, and the orders of the officers ap- 
pointed over me, according to the Rules 
and Articles of War. 


see weeny 


eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


Subscribed and duly sworn to before 
me this .... day of ...... , A. D., 190.. 


Recruiting Officer. 

Such is the form, inaptly styled a con- 
tract, by which the citizen of the United 
States enters the military service of his 
country. No one has yet seriously con- 
tended that, as a contract, ft is faulty in 
its terms and powers or inoperative with 
respect to either party thereto. The right 
of a government to fix the terms of con- 
tracts, into which it may enter with its 
citizens, within the limits of constitu- 
tionality, cannot be denied without deny- 
ing the very existence of the govern- 
ment. When, therefore, this contract of 
enlistment is entered into by a citizen 
who is sane, sober and otherwise fully 
qualified to enter upon such agreements 
on his own behalf, and by a duly con- 
stituted agent of the government, there 
need be no question of its legality. To 
dwell upon the legal aspects of the con- 
tract will serve no good purpose. In- 
stead of encouraging the discussion of 
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such hypothetical matter we will accom- 
plish a better end by diverting the cur- 
rents of our people’s thoughts as far as 
possible from haggling over points of 
law in their relations with the govern- 
ment to which they owe allegiance, and 
by bringing them to see that military ser- 
vice is a debt owed by every citizen to 
his country, to be paid by personal ful- 
filment, in one form or another. 

It is an unfortunate condition that 
many regard the government under 
which they live as a remote corporation, 
to be cheated when practicable ; as an op- 
pressive tax-gatherer whose exactions it 
is not discreditable to evade whenever 
possible. It is the aim of Army training 
to teach the man who enters its ranks 
that there is duty above that which can be 
paid by taxes, and a sentiment of indi- 
vidual relation to government higher 
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than that of the ordinary contractor. How 
much better these lessons might be im- 
pressed, then, if they were taught to the 
young man before his life in the Army 
begins—just as the teaching of the best 
trained child begins generations before 
its birth. How can it be expected that 
the Army, which comes immediately 
from the people and returns to the peo- 
ple again, shall remain long with more 
exalted sentiments than those that per- 
vade the mass about it? 

That desertion is a fearfully prevalent 
and growing offense in the United States 
Army, and that the present state of af- 
fairs, in this respect, is a national dis- 
grace cannot well be denied. To indi- 
cate, at once, its seriousness and the 
astonishing rapidity with which the evil 
has been growing, the following table is 
presented : 


DaTA AS TO DeEsERTIONS, U. S. ARMy. 


Year Number 
ending 


June 30. 
1895 
1896 

1897 

898 


Desertions 

° Per 1,000 
Desertions. Men. dered. 
1,165 45 123 
1,365 52 gI 
1,051 105 
57 
38 


Surren- 


2,994 
2,863 
3,110 
4,667 
5,034 
5,837 


I 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


102 
233 
280 
241 


It will be seen, from this, that the num- 
ber of desertions, convictions and so on, 
in the years previous to the war with 
Spain, remained fairly constant. In 
1899, 1900 and 1901 the number of de- 
sertions increased but, owing to the ex- 
panded size of the army, the number per 
thousand men remained about the same. 
The percentage of apprehensions, sur- 
renders and convictions in those years, 
however, was much less than before. 
After 1901 the number and percentage 
of desertions steadily rose until, in 1904, 
we faced the appalling fact that one- 
tenth of our whole army deserted. De- 
sertion may now be said to have assumed 
the status of a habit. 

Many explanations for this state of af- 


Convictions. 
Percentage 
Apprehensions 
Appre- to 
hended. Desertions. 
132 11.3 
165 12.1 
139 13.2 


119 vies 
136 4.6 


Percentage 
Convictions 
to 
Desertions. 
21.9 
188 
23.2 

5.8 
15.5 
17.8 
23.1 
22. 
17.6 


Total. 
255 
256 
244 
176 
174 
444 
554 
1,081 
I,III 
1,036 


14.5 
18.2 
16.5 


13.5 


452 
848 
831 
795 


fairs have been offered and many sug- 
gestions and plans have been proposed 
for remedying it. It would be interest- 
ing to take up and notice the features of 
all these proposed remedies, but space 
limitations are prohibitive. Some de- 
serve at least partial commendation and 
are worthy of trial. Others are basically 
false and should be combated. For exam- 
ple, the complaints regarding bad feeding 
and the harshness and incompetence of 
officers must be considered as having no 
real depth, and the prominence given 
them has probably produced more harm 
than good. There are, no doubt, tem- 
porary instances of poor feeding but any- 
one who knows the service knows that 
company messes, as a rule, are not open 
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to reproach. The dining room growler 
is encountered, sooner or later, by every 
company commander, who is_ thank- 
ful he has not more of them to contend 
with. 

The complaint against company offi- 
cers does not come from the enlisted man 
and the most that can be said of it is 
that its source has lost touch with the 
true situation. Under ordinary condi- 
tions there have been but one or two in- 
stances where I have seen officers who 
treated their men sometimes with what 
I considered harshness and _ injustice; 
but, strange to say, this did not seem to 
cause desertions from their companies— 
at least there were no more than the 
usual number. 

In general, however, it may be said 
of most proposed remedies that they are 
makeshift expedients. As a people we 
are fond of makeshift expedients that 
will postpone, for a longer or shorter 
time, the gloomy day of reckoning, how- 
ever inevitable it may be. 

Any solution, in order to be effective, 
must go beneath merely superficial indi- 
cations and deal with fundamental prin- 
ciples. In considering the mass of causes 
of desertion, great and small, the mind 
encounters its first difficulty in trying to 
determine which of the many are funda- 
mental. 

Many years ago, before I entered the 


@hristmas 


1908. 


_—————_ 


Fompang “D),” 2tst [olantry. 


VORT SNELLING, MINN. 


“ What.did you get to eat and drink, 
Johnnie, Johnnie? 

Standing water as thick as ink, 
Johnnie, my Johnnie, aha ! 

A bit o° beef that were three year stored, 

A bit 0’ mutton as tough us a board, 

And a fowl we killed with a sergeant’s sword, 
When the Widow give the party.” 
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army or had any connection with it, I 
read, in a newspaper, a story that related 
the tribulations of a soldier who deserted 
from the United States Army, obtained 
employment with a farmer and was de- 
livered, by the latter, to the military au- 
thorities for the reward offered for his 
apprehension. The story was fictional 
in character but its object was plain. The 
deserter was unhesitatingly made the 
hero of the tale while the farmer and the 
military authorities were held up to the 
lashings of scorn and opprobrium; the 
former as a traitor, lost to all sense of 
manhood and honor, and the latter as an 
organization of tyrants. Now this was 
not a scarehead story in a metropolitan 
yellow daily. It appeared in a smaller 
paper whose circulation was among the 
best and solidest class of citizens in small 
towns and country districts, and whose 
journalistic reputation was unassailable. 
The story was of the class of syndicated 
matter then known as “boiler-plate” and, 
as such, was furnished to and printed by 
many of a like class of papers all over 
the United States. Upon my young mind 
it made an impression that has never 
been effaced. Upon how many other 
minds did it make a similar impression? 
How many thousands, unlike myself, 
have, since, had no reason to alter the 
opinions then fixed upon them, simply be- 
cause of lack of contact with and knowl- 


DINNER. 


Oyster Soup 
Roast Pig 


Sage Dressing 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 


Apple Sauce 


Cream Gravy 


Sweet Corn 
Celery Pigalili 


Mince Pie 
Assorted Nuts Oandy 
New York Apples 


Oranges 


@hecolate 
Michigan Sweet Cider 


Cigars * — 
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edge of the military arm? It may be said 
of this, as of all popular literature of a 
like class, that it is written with the sec- 
ondary idea of creating public opinion, 
its primary purpose being to cater to 
such opinion already existing. 

This incident is related as pointing to 
what I consider a fundamental, and need 
not be resented by anyone as a cavilling 
complaint against the public. We might 
profitably consider ourselves as all a part 
of that public, since but a few years ago 
we were so in every sense, the only dif- 
ference now being that we are able to 
see matters from a standpoint impossible 
for us to then occupy. It matters little 
that the public has thrown no obstacles 
in the way of the military authorities in 
their efforts to apprehend and punish 
the deserter. So long as complete apathy 
exists as to the commission of the offense 
itself no subsequent corrective measures 
will be of much avail. It is for the bene- 


fit of the nation, the army and the man 
in the ranks, himself, that all need edu- 
cation in a new sentiment toward the 
act of desertion and the act of taking 


service under the colors. For the omis- 
sion of this education no one is alto- 
gether blameless. Why is not the army 
a part of the public? From a member 
of the army who believes in his right to 
an interest in public affairs it is hoped 
this may not be considered a puerile and 
profitless complaint. 

Being a conglomerate people, made up 
of increments from all European nations, 
it is to be expected that our traditions 
and sentiments regarding military ser- 
vice will be compounded of material 
from like sources. But as the most in- 
fluential bodies of our colonizers and 
nation-builders came from England our 
language is English, our laws are mould- 
ed on English forms, and our military 
sentiments and ideas are preponderating- 
ly influenced by English origins. The 
reader of Macaulay’s History cannot 
fail to see how far behind, in military 
ideals, we are treading in the footsteps 
of our parent. 

It may be well to recall the beginnings 
of our military institutions in the early 
days when budding European civilization 
was threatened with extinction. We de- 
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lude ourselves in thinking that the Eu- 
ropean inherits a personal power and 
bravery superior to that of his brother 
Asiatic. Individual courage was fiercely 
exemplified by the dark warriors that 
followed Attila and Genghis Khan and 
Timur Leng in their fiery courses and, 
under proper conditions, it would be 
found so today. But they also exem- 
plified remarkable individual independ- 
ence and lack of cohesion. Aryan civili- 
zation won its way over Mongolian once 
because it was first to develop an organ- 
ization and a systematic discipline that 
rendered continuous and consistent lead- 
ership possible. Mongolia can regain 
the ascendant when she produces an or- 
ganization superior to that of her op- 
ponent as has been shown in the past few 
years. 

From the battlefield of Chalons, and 
from many another where East struggled 
with West in central and eastern Eu- 
rope, sprung the germ of our. modern 
armies. Out of subsequent wars among 
Europeans themselves for national life 
and power grew the present continental 
military systems. But England, safe in 
her tight little island, was relieved from 
the necessity of sharing in these fearful 
conflicts. With the superiority of the 
outsider she saw only the evils and 
abuses of the systems her neighbors built 
upon the foundations of their experien- 
ces. Drawing about her the wooden 
walls of a magnificent navy, wherein lay 
her safety as an insular power, she 
spurned the lessons of her sisters and re- 
jected the principle of the regular man- 
at-arms. Hence, while she has triumphed 
by the superb organization and over- 
whelming weight of her sea-power, the 
occasional brilliant flashes of glory won 
by British arms on land have been sadly 
dimmed by a series of dismal failures and 
the more dismal record of suffering and 
incompetence inseparable from such a 
state of unpreparedness. The result is 
that she has been forced slowly and re- 
luctantly toward the school of her conti- 
nental competitors and now, when her 
sea-power threatens no longer to suffice 
her needs, her only military authorities 
advise that universal service is the sole 








device that will save her from her ene- 
mies. 

For the problem presented it is my 
purpose to propose three possible solu- 
tions and to name them in the order in 
which, in my opinion, they would pro- 
duce the most permanent and desirable 
results. Since, however, attempts to put 
them into effect would necessitate radical 
and sweeping changes, varying from 
greater to less in the same order, the 
probability of the early adoption of any 
one of these plans, it must be confessed, 
exists in the inverse order to that in 
which they are named. These solutions 
are: Ist, Universal Service; 2nd, In- 
crease of Pay. 3rd, The establishment 
of a special branch of the Secret Servica 
for the apprehension of deserters. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 


Small as our army now is, it is useless 
to attempt to disguise or overlook the 
fact that, during a considerable part..of 
the time, there is difficulty in obtaining 
the required number of recruits of a de- 
sirable class. It is scarcely possible that 
the demand for recruits will become less. 
The indications are that circumstances 
will compel us to increase the number of 
men in our army, and that at no distant 
date. Our expansion beyond the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, the 
rapid growth of population in all sec- 
tions of North America, and the increas- 
ing probability of friction between our- 
selves and various European powers, all 
bespeak the certainty of approaching 
greater need for both our army and our 
navy. 

England, oldest exponent among mod- 
ern powers of the voluntary system of 
military service, now finds that system 
about to fail her in sore straits. Modern 
conditions have rendered it less and less 
effective. Even the increasing density of 
her population militates against its eff- 
ciency. She is perfectly well aware that 
she is unable, under this system, to meet 
any modern army on the field. Only 
deep-rooted prejudice holds her to it to- 
day and, with the ominous warnings of 
Lord Roberts and General Kitchener in 
her ears, she must shortly be forced to 
capitulate. To one who appreciates how 
rapidly modern conditions are impelling 
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us over the same road that Great Britain 


has traversed the conclusion is inevitable ° 


that we will eventually seek the same 
solution to this problem. As England 
has been the source of our military tra- 
ditions, what more natural than that we 
should follow our mentor in her final 
plunge. 

To the above mentioned traditions. we 
have had added, from time to time, the 
argument of some immigrants from con- 
tinental Europe who fled to evade the 
obligations of military service which, by 
law, they owed the countries of their 
birth. Since such evidence was suited to 
our moods, the number and significance 
of this class of immigrants has been un- 
duly exaggerated. It is more than doubt- 
ful if these evaders of duty have been of 
such a character as to make them desira- 
ble aids in the cultivation of a spirit of 
devotion to uprightness and honesty, and 
the upbuilding of true national great- 
ness. They did not and do not represent 
the public feeling toward their armies 
that exists among nations in which uni- 
versal service is a long established insti- 
tution. Where service attains its nearest 
approach to universality and soldiers are 
not drawn from one class of the popula- 
tion only, the relation of the people and 
the army is closest. France understands 
this and is reaching out to make her en- 
rollment laws cover a number of men 
who, for various reasons, have formerly 
been omitted. The army and the people 
being one, the people are proud of the 
army simply because they have a proper 
pride in themselves. It is in England 
and the United States, the homes of vol- 
untary service, where the army is un- 
popular ; where the soldier is regarded as 
a separate order of being; where he is 
spoken of with contumely and denied the 
ordinary privileges and rights and the so- 
cial standing of his equals among civilian 
citizens. It is in England where it can 
be said that there is no place for Tommy 
“till the troopship’s on the tide.” 

Although, strictly speaking, only the 
bearing of the system of universal ser- 
vice upon the question of desertion need 
be discussed, its advocacy necessitates 
some attention to a number of the usual 
objections. Not much is heard about the 
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loss of time of the young man from 
gaining an education, for two reasons. 
First, the average American does not at- 
tach so much importance to educational 
ailvantages that the objection springs 
readily to his mind. Second, wherever 
the system is in operation due provision 
is made for excusing or shortening the 
time of young men actually engaged in 
following proper educational careers. 
It is from commercial and industrial 
interests that this objection comes with 
greatest force, the claim being made 
that the two or three years spent by the 
young man in the army is that much 
time completely lost, both to himself and 
to the productive capacity of the coun- 
try. Exactly the same objection would 
be raised if a scheme of compulsory, ex- 
tended education were planned that 
would require a like amount of our 
youths’ time. Even now certain advisers 
about the amassing of wealth, counting 
that as a measure of success, are free 
with the opinion that months and years 
so spent by the young man is merely time 
lost from the piling together of dollars. 
If the latter object were the sole aim of 
our national existence there would be no 
need of a reply, but there are other lines 
of advance and other objects of attain- 
ment surely more worthy of our efforts. 
These objections are doubtless made in 
honesty of belief, such being the not un- 
natural conclusions derived from a view 
restricted to contemporary American life. 
To show the probability that these con- 
clusions are not derived from well found- 
ed premises requires a comparison of the 
two systems where they have been at 
work sufficiently long to show results. 
We cannot compare ourselves fairly 
with others, for our population, the cir- 
cumstances of its units, and our institu- 
tions are undergoing too great a rapidity 
of change. Great Britain and Germany 
may, however, be fairly compared, the 
former as the typical representative of 
voluntary, and the latter the typical rep- 
resentative of compulsory service. 
Germany is most ruthless in the com- 
pulsion of her citizens into service in 
either her army or her schools. Up toa 
certain point it is both, and afterward 
it is one or the other. In general she 
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proceeds upon the principle that every 
German subject owes certain years to the 
common welfare in service rendered to 
the government. At the same time this 
service is a benefit that the government 
owes to the subject, for, whether the ser- 
vice is in school or army, it is regarded 
as an education to the individual, for the 
purpose of obtaining which all are band- 
ed together into a community; and in 
respect of this view there can hardly be 
a better conception of government. In the 
schools the citizen is trained mentally, 
but his physical development is not neg- 
lected. In the army he is trained physi- 
cally, but his mind is not disregarded. 
The recruit goes into the army a lad, 
flabby, unformed and undeveloped, in 
mind and body. He comes out a man, 
strong, reliant, disciplined and prepared, 
in both, to take the place which he is 
afterward to fill, whatever that may be. 
As a consequence Germany can point to 
positive results. In the strength and 
virility of her population, the solidity 
and permanence of her communities, in 
the percentage and wide diffusion of lit- 


eracy and education among her people 

and in the accomplishments that flow 

therefrom, she stands unexcelled. 
England’s story is familiar enough at 


her own valuation. Lack of the very 
care that her rival bestows upon her pop- 
ulation and the always hazardous condi- 
tion of an over segregation in urban com- 
munities have brought about such a de- 
cline in the physical standard of the Eng- 
lish people that her responsible authori- 
ties are justly alarmed and at their wit’s 
end to devise adequate remedies; while 
it is also a fairly well recognized national 
danger that a considerable section of her 
population is almost given over to idle- 
ness, illiteracy, crime and decay. 

Finally, despite the fact that the young 
German is restrained from contributing 
his share to the general productiveness 
of his country, for some years of his life, 
Germany is making distinct progress in 
cutting the solid ground of commercial 
and industrial supremacy from beneath 
England’s feet. All this, too, notwith- 
standing the sundry abuses which, it is 
admitted, have been projected into the 
system under German management. 
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Now it is the education to be obtained 
in the army of which the American 
stands in need. Not that he needs other 
education less, but that of the army is 
specially fitted to his failings. Young 
America is precocious, pushing and gen- 
erally self-reliant, but almost anyone 
with experience of him will recognize 
that he sadly needs discipline. He needs, 
before he can successfully take a position 
in his world, a training that will teach 
him his proper relation to persons and 
things in his surroundings. He needs a 
moral training for good citizenship that, 
certainly, he is now failing to receive. He 
needs patriotism. He needs lessons in un- 
selfishness and in the meaning of his 
relations to his community and the gov- 
ernment. Finally, the too rapid growth 
of confined, urban life among our native 
born, at the expense of the freedom and 
healthfulness of a rural existence, makes 
nhysical training more mandatory. 

At first sight the cost of putting such 
a system in force might seem prohibitive, 
but a different aspect will be presented 
if we give consideration to the accom- 
panying view that such service is merely 
the fulfilment of mutual obligations by 
both the community and the individual. 
By the individual, to give a portion of 
his time and effort to aid in insuring the 
permanency of the community by sharing 
the burden of its defense or preparation 
for defense. By the community, to guar- 
antee the protection of the individual and 
his interests, and to give him a certain 
education, much like that which every- 
one now recognizes is properly fur- 
nished, through compulsion if necessary, 
by our public schools. Following this 
view, payment for such service is very 
properly disregarded by communities 
that are now applying the system, there 
being no more reason for paying the sol- 
dier than there is for paying the child 
for his attendance at school, except in 
this particular: The child, being depend- 
ent upon his parents, must be furnished 
by them with food, clothing and all neces- 
saries for his living. The soldier, re- 
garded as a member of a larger family, 
is dependent on the governing head of 
the community, as is the child upon the 
head of his family. The government, 


therefore, furnishes him the necessaries 
of life and the small amount of money 
for incidental expenses common to per- 
sons of his age and habits. The question 
of expense, then becomes no greater than 
that connected with a voluntary system. 
Not nearly so great as the fearful ex- 
pense imposed upon us by the use of 
temporary, volunteer organizations of 
troops in war times, with the immense 
drain of pensions that arises therefrom. 

Should this view of military service 
come to be commonly held, the far-reach- 
ing effect upon the problem of desertion 
should be apparent. Hostility to the 
army has for its cause, largely, lack of 
knowledge and lack of interest in it on 
the part of the people. The man who 
has served in the army, even in the ca- 
pacity of a Volunteer, or has had any di- 
rect connection with it, is thereafter fa- 
vorably interested. He feels a sentiment 
of comradeship with all army men and 
shows a friendship toward them that was 
formerly quite foreign to his mind. The 
same may be said of nearly every mem- 
ber of such a man’s family. Most fathers 
with sons in the army cherish feelings of 
satisfaction and pride rather than hostil- 
ity. In this way an entire change of sen- 
timent might be brought about in the 
public mind. A deserter seldom receives 
encouragement from his near relatives. 
It is mainly from others, without interest 
in the service, that he gains this. But 
with every one related to the army, so 
to speak, a large class now furnishing 
such encouragement would disappear. 

Should the army become so much an 
integral part of the community, more- 
over, the concealment and escape of a de- 
serter would become a practical impossi- 
bility. His history and status would be 
known to all the people of his neighbor- 
hood, and apprehension would almost 
certainly follow. 

The resultant change in the manner in 
which the people would be led to view 
the significance of military service, how- 
ever, would prove the most beneficial re- 
sult in all its aspects. It is unfortunate 
for everyone concerned that service is 
now entered upon as a contract. Breach 
of contract, in a commercial sense, is 
punished by enforced reimbursement for 
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loss and damages. Even in such case 
there is little public sentiment opposed 
to the offense, and there is less in case 
of breach of contract of enlistment. Con- 
tracts and breaches of contract are meas- 
ured solely by their equivalents in money, 
and of course this measure can have no 
place in such a matter as that of deser- 
tion. In civil life contracts are disre- 
garded at will by individuals and unions 
of individuals just so long as these are 
able to evade their responsibilities 
through the inability of the injured party 
to lay hold, by process of law, upon any- 
thing for reimbursement. A large per- 
centage of the men who enlist in the 
army are restless rovers who are in the 
habit of obtaining sundry jobs and of 
quitting them, with equal readiness, 
whenever it is their pleasure to do so. In- 
deed, public sentiment supports the view 
that it is every man’s right to work and 
to quit work at the dictates of his own 
will. They see no reason why this view 
should not apply to service in the army, 
and, considering the light estimate placed 
upon the offense of desertion and the 


ease with which it may be accomplished, 
there seems little practical reason why it 


should not. With the establishment of 
the view, however, that military service 
is the duty and the reward of citizenship, 
and not the lightly held and meaningless 
agreement of an irresponsible laborer to 
do a piece of work for wages, the chances 
of the enlisted man quitting his task 
when he grows dissatisfied with the na- 
ture of his work or the amount of his 
wage, or for a hundred other incidental 
reasons, will soon disappear. 


INCREASE OF Pay. 


So long as it is considered necessary 
that a military branch of the government 
shall exist, no citizen under that govern- 
ment can properly refuse his duty in sup- 
port of the military institution any more 
than he can refuse to recognize and sup- 
port the courts of the country, without at 
once relinquishing his right to the pro- 
tection and benefit of the government. 
He may, indeed, properly disbelieve in 
this or any other law of the land and 
endeavor, by fair and legitimate means, 
to have the law changed or repealed, but, 
so long as it exists he is bound to recog- 
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nize it and give it such support as may 
be demanded by the community at large, 
acting through its governmental machin- 
ery. 

There are two methods by which this 
duty may be performed. The citizen may 
discharge it in person, under a system of 
universal service, or, if he does not wish 
to lend his personal efforts to the com- 
mon good, may furnish money with 
which another man may be hired to per- 
form the service in his stead. It is this 
latter plan which the people of the Unit- 
ed States at present choose to follow, 
yet we are, to some extent, false to our 
claims. Aside from these two methods 
there are but two other conceivable plans 
—enforced service, either as a punish- 
ment for crimes and misdemeanors, or by 
means of some species of enslavement, 
for a longer or shorter period. Both 
these plans have been used by ancient 
powers, and traces of both may yet be 
found among some moderns. They are, 
however, so contrary to the spirit of all 
progressive nations at the present day, 
that it would seem ridiculous, on the face 
of the proposition, to suggest that we 
could approach either. It is our boast 
that our army is composed of men of 
high character, and it is a proper wish, 
at least, that it should be so. Let us ex- 
amine the facts, now, to determine what 
grounds we have for hoping to remain 
so favored. 

Nothing here must be understood as 
reflecting upon the character of the bulk 
of the enlisted men in our army. It is 
but just to say that most of those that re- 
main faithfully in the service are of good 
character—of much better than circum- 
stances warrant us in expecting. Yet en- 
listed men will not deny that many come 
into the service, and some remain for at 
least one tern of enlistment, that are 
poor or even worthless material. The 
fact that there are so many desertions 
shows something amiss, though I will 
not say that all those who desert, either, 
are of bad character. Some, under prop- 
er conditions, might prove to be excel- 
lent men. It is the presence of the poor 
men and the desertion of others, either 
poor or desirable, for which we wish to 
account. 
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Where universal service is the rule, as 
has been shown, it is not at all a ques- 
tion of pay, nor does it follow that ser- 
vice in any way approaches an enslave- 
ment, because the community takes up- 
on itself the obligation to fulfil this duty, 
while an enslavement necessitates the 
subjugation of a weaker race or class 
that can have no appreciable share in the 
government of the community or its ben- 
efits. But if it is desired that a purely 
voluntary system shall prevail, then the 
question is entirely one of pay. 

Many well-meaning people, no doubt, 
would be astonished at the assertion that 
we fall short in the remuneration of our 
army, for it has long been an American 
boast, even in the army, that the Ameri- 
can is the best paid soldier in the world. 
This boast is the result of thoughtless 
comparison of our rates of pay with 
those of European armies, and, lately, of 
the Japanese. All these are universal 
service countries, except England, and, 
since no country with that system makes 
any pretense of paying its soldiers, the 
statement is really narrowed down to 
this:. that our soldiers are better paid 
than England’s. That even this is false 
will be seen from an examination of the 
following table, which was first present- 
ed by the Army and Navy Journal in its 
issue of March 25th, 1905, its correctness 
being then vouched for editoria!ly. 

For the purpose of computing service 
pay, good conduct pay, etc., it is as- 
sumed, very fairly, that in both services 
Corporals are in the fourth, Sergeants 
in the sixth, First Sergeants in the 
eighth, and regimental Quartermaster 
Sergeants and Sergeants Major in the 
tenth years of their service. The net earn- 
ings shown are the computations result- 
ing from a problem in which it is as- 
sumed that the ranks of both armies are 
recruited from the class of unskilled la- 
bor, and the question asked: “Which is 
the better off in comparison with men of 
his own class in his own country in civil 
life, the American or the British sol- 
dier ?” 

Besides clearly answering the question 
proposed the table vividly contrasts the 
rapidly increasing rewards, in the British 
Army, for length of service and promo- 
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tion in grade, with our own failure in 
the same line. 


Net Net 

earnings 

per month 
U. $ 


earnings 
per month 
British 
soldier. 
$71.35 
57-45 
48.40 
38.50 
29.90 
18.85 
12.95 


soldier. 
Regiment. Serg. Major.. $40.00 
Regiment. Q. M. Sergt.. 40.00 
First Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Corporal 
Private, 3rd year 
Private, Ist year 


Of even greater interest than this will 
be a comparison of the pay of our sol- 
diers with that of laborers and workers 
of various kinds in our own country. Of 
course both wages and cost of living 
vary in different sections, but I believe 
my figures will represent a fair average. 
The laborer can obtain board and lodg- 
ing at about $15.00 per month. There is 
lacking, usually, the careful sanitation to 
be found in the army but this he cares 
little enough about so long as quantity 
and quality are common to his experi- 
ence and satisfying to his appetite and 
comfort. Upon his clothing it may be 
estimated that he will require to spend 
$5.00 per month. For medical attention 
allow him $1.00 per month, as that is 
the rate at which corporations often make 
contracts for the care of their employes. 
The commonest of unskilled labor now 
receives not less than $1.50 per day. With 
twenty-four working days, then, the la- 
borer’s gross earnings are $36.00, his net 
earnings $15.00 per month. This takes 
no account of laundry bills and such 
items, it being necessary, for the sake of 
comparison, to figure only the expenses 
of the laborer for that which the govern- 
ment furnishes free to the soldier. 

As the soldier’s net earnings are $13.00 
per month to start with, and $14.00 only 
in the third year of his service, it will be 
seen that the common laborer has a little 
advantage in wage, even after the sol- 
dier’s three years of service. The possi- 
ble savings from the soldier’s clothing 
allowance and his travel pay on discharge 
are sometimes considerable but are too 
problematical to be counted upon. By 
setting these and certain other varying 
advantages, however, against the positive 
gain of the laborer from his daily wage, 
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they may be fairly considered as on a 
financial equality. 

Still the fact remains that we do not 
wish to recruit our army wholly, or even 
mainly, from common laborers. By re- 
cent close classification of labor these 
have been so reduced, in numbers and 
condition, that only the less desirable of 
the native white population, with negroes 
and aliens of one kind or another, now 
remain. The enlisted man in the army 
of to-day is called upon to handle compli- 
cated and delicate machines that go to 
make up his arms and equipment; to do 
work that requires knowledge and skill 
at various trades; to possess the intelli- 
gence to act properly on his own initia- 
tive, and to lead other men when neces- 
sary. We now insist upon competency 
in our enlisted force. But to obtain 
men of this kind we must look among 
classified, skilled workmen or among the 
lesser professions. In late years the 
wages of skilled workmen have been 
steadily pushed upward, and the classi- 
fication so extended that there are few 
kinds of labor that do not now require 
skilled men, so called, at least, for their 
performance. The pay of such labor 
runs from $2.00 to $6.00 per day. The 
list of expenses given above must also be 
increased somewhat for the skilled work- 
man but, nevertheless, his net earnings 
grow with his wage. Men in clerical po- 
sitions and the professions are receiving 
less, but this they prefer because of su- 
perior social advantages and _ because 
they look forward to probable advances 
in their business relations. There will be 
no better chance of recruiting from 
among them than there is from among 
skilled laborers. 

There is an old adage that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and it was a favor- 
ite caution of Poor Richard’s that, if you 
want a thing done you must do it your- 
self. There is a later sentiment that you 
may hire work done if you pay enough to 
get the right man. That is a solution of 
the voluntary service problem in a nut- 
shell. In one sense the public recognizes 
this fact and manifests it, sometimes, in 
references to the soldier as a $13.00 man. 
The remark is not without cause, but it is 
without justice because the public has 
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fixed the price of $13.00 for which this 
service must be bought. If the citizen 
prefers to pay another man for perform- 
ing a piece of work in his stead, and yet 
wishes the work well done, he should be 
willing to pay the price of honest, sober, 
intelligent men with purpose and ambi- 
tion; enough, moreover, to retain them, 
once they have begun, without having to 
depend entirely upon love of the service. 
There are few men who engage in or 
continue to follow occupations that are 
insufficiently remunerative, or who read- 
ily quit those from which the return is 
satisfactory. 

Here, then, is a method for retaining 
our voluntary system and, at the same 
time, reducing desertions to a minimum. 
It is unnecessary to propose a pay table. 
If we place service upon a commercial 
basis the natural one will be a table that 
will be controlled by the law of supply 
and demand in the labor market. Proba- 
bly the rates now in force indicated a suf- 
ficient amount at the time they were 
adopted, though there certainly was al- 
Ways an error in not providing proper 
increase in pay for continuous service 
and for the efficiency shown by those able 
to win promotion in grade. So, no mat- 
ter what scale be first adopted, it should 
be constructed with a view to remedying 
this grave defect. 

It matters little that the entire sum 
would be large. If money payment be 
preferred to service, the amount should 
not be allowed to stand in the way. We 
should not expect to combine the luxury 
of evading personal service with the 
thrift of a cheaply paid army. It must 
be remembered, however, that the added 
first cost would nearly be offset by sav- 
ing the great sums now uselessly spent in 
recruiting, feeding, clothing and training 
men who afterward desert, together with 
the money spent on their subsequent ap- 
prehension, trial and punishment; for 
every cent spent upon a deserter, both 
before and after his desertion, is abso- 
lutely lost. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A _ SPECIAL 
BRANCH OF THE SECRET SERVICE 
FOR THE APPREHENSION OF 
DESERTERS. 


We now come to a solution that will 















enable us to continue our present sys- 
tem, rate of pay and all, with practically 
no change from existing methods. It can 
hardly be supported as an ideal one be- 
cause it will be impossible to prevent the 
feeling that we are conducting a partial 
enslavement system under the appear- 
ance of a purely voluntary one. The im- 
pression will remain with the public that 
the soldier is an inferior, while many en- 
listed men never will be able to clearly 
discern why they should be deprived of 
the privilege of quitting the service 
when they become dissatisfied, so long as 
service is regarded as analogous to ordi- 
nary civil employment. It takes long 
training amid peculiar surroundings to 
instil a feeling of patriotism in a man 
concerning a piece of work that he un- 
dertakes for pay, or to make him feel that 
there is anything sacred or awe-inspiring 
in the oath of enlistment with which he 
enters upon it when that feeling does not 
prevail among the people from whom he 
comes. 

Still, the plan commends itself for its 
practicability and, in view of the demand 
for corrective measures, may well prove 
to be the first one adopted. There should 
be no difficulty in perceiving that we are 
not doing all that might be done with the 
present system, and that there are com- 
paratively simple means at hand, easy to 
apply for the mere correction of deser- 
tion. 

The following table, taken from Eng- 
lish sources, shows the statistics of deser- 
tion in the British army from 1894 to 
1903, inclusive: 


Proportion Con- Percentage 
- of de- victions of con- 
Number serters Rejoined of de- victions 
: of de- to1,000 fromde-  sertion to de- 
Year.  sertions. men. sertion. (GCM). sertions. 
1804 3,958 19 1,833 1,936 48.0 
1895 3,453 16 1,656 1,785 51.7 
1896 3,307 16 1,538 1,611 47.8 
1897 3,650 17 1,726 1,688 462 
1898 4,074 19 1,034 1,819 44.6 


1900 Information not compiled, owing to 
1901 the South African War. 

1902 7,162 19 2,839 2,830 39.5 
1903 

(nine 4,629 16 2,212 2,212 478 
months) 


In comparing the above table with that 
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on page 664 startling differences will be 
noted in the columns headed, in each, 
“Proportion of deserters to 1,000 men” 
and “Percentage of convictions to deser- 
tions.” These derivations from the sta- 
tistical numbers given, being the really 
important points of comparison in the 
two tables, are here brought together and 
tabulated separately. 


Number of deserters Percentage of Convictions 
per 1,000 men. to number of deserters. 


Year. American. British, American. British. 
1894 a 19 aaa 48.9 
1895 45 16 21.9 51.7 
1896 52 16 18.8 47.8 
1897 40 17 23.2 46.2 
1898 si 19 Poms 44.6 
1899 47 s 5.8 ame, 
1900 45 15.5 

1901 4! rs 17.8 ee 
1902 71 19 23.1 39.5 
1903 7 16 22. 47.8 
1904 100 17.6 ieee 


Great Britain and the United~ States 
have practically the same system of vol- 
untary enlistments. The reasons must 
be sought, then, for the vastly better 
showing made by the British army, both 
in the number of deserters per 1,000 men 
and in the percentage of convictions to 
the number of deserters. 

With respect to the former a number 
of contributing causes might be named. 
One of these is shown by the table on 
page 671 in which the net earnings of the 
British and American soldier are com- 
pared, greatly to the advantage of the 
former. 

The much worn canteen question may 
again be raised, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be re-established on a prac- 
tical basis, since the British soldier has a 
decided advantage, in that respect also, 
over the American. There can be little 
doubt that it is conducive to both sobriety 
and content, two conditions to be sought 
if we wish to reduce the number of de- 
sertions. 

The older and more compact com- 
munities and the more settled methods of 
life, in the British Isles themselves, act 
as a deterrent by offering fewer oppor- 
tunities for desertion and rendering ap- 
prehension more probable. 

The English table of statistics does 
not distinguish between apprehensions 
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and surrenders, but it may be concluded 
that, as in our own experience, most con- 
victions are the results of apprehensions 
or surrenders brought about through fear 
of apprehension. By comparing the two 
columns headed “Percentage of convic- 
tions to number of desertions,” therefore, 
a fair deduction is that far the yzreatest 
deterrent of desertion is the certainty of 
apprehension and punishment. 

The value of this certainty has been 
recognized by many, yet few have given 
support to a feasible method of accom- 
plishing the desired result. Considerable 
criticism has been leveled at company and 
regimental commanders for their sup- 
posed neglect to pursue deserters and ac- 
complish their apprehension. In fact 
there seems to be a tendency, in some 
quarters, to meet the evil of desertion by 
wholesale criticism of the line of the 
army, most such reflections, however, 
bearing a wonderful likeness to the 
proverbial advice of a spinster president 
of a mothers’ convention. 

Some have gone back to lay the blame 
upon the recruiting officer for the care- 
lessness of his work, yet one who has 
served in that capacity, in recent years, 
and knows the difficulties to be contend- 
ed against will charitably conclude that 
most Recruiting Officers are doing the 
best they can, and that, under the circum- 
stances, that best is pretty good. A Re- 
cruiting Officer is bound to obtain all 
practicable information about the man he 
enlists, a part of which is the location of 
his home, if he have any, and the name 
and residence of his nearest relative. 
But, in the nature of things, many a man 
who presents himself for enlistment has 
no fixed residence. He commonly enlists 
at a place distant from that of his par- 
ents, and most men having settled homes 
of their own are married and, therefore, 
ineligible. In case of universal service 
such things would be matters of definite 
knowledge, but we can hardly expect as 
much from men whom we ask to come 
and offer themselves at recruiting centers 
for enrollment. When a man without 
actual home ties deserts, the probabilities 
are strong that he will not return, either 
to the place of his enlistment or to that 
given as his residence, and the ten days 
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that elapse before he is declared a de- 
serter permit him to make a clean escape 
or concealment. Usually information ex- 
ists that would enable a detective to trace 
him with no great difficulty but no de- 
tective is at hand to undertake the busi- 
ness. 

If an officer—the Company Command- 
er, say—has made himself accurately ac- 
quainted with his men’s actions and hab- 
its, their friends, their amours and the 
places where they spend their time out- 
side of barracks, he will certainly be in 
a strong position to discover and appre- 
hend the deserter, or rather to enable de- 
tectives and police to do so with ease. 
To obtain this information, however, 
would be to place himself in the unenvia- 
ble position of unwarrantably spying and 
interfering with the affairs of his men. 
There are few officers who, even if they 
could spare the time for such work, do 
not feel that it would be absolutely in- 
compatible with the requirements of their 
position and that they could not under- 
take it and retain the respect of either 
themselves or the men under them. 
Whatever one may feel should be the at- 
titude of the enlisted men we must 
allow for a somewhat similar sentiment 
among them. Information can be ob- 
tained from them in most cases but they 
will not go to any great length in aiding 
to recapture the deserter. In the few 
cases in which I have seen men employed 
in the capacity of spies their value as 
soldiers was thereby destroyed and the 
net result was more demoralizing than 
beneficial. This sort of thing must be the 
work of a professional detective who 
does not undertake to fill any other po- 
sition. 

Again, no matter how much informa- 
tion the army officer may possess, he can 
accomplish results only through police 
forces and detective agencies, and he will 
need to keep in touch with these all over 
the United States. Such an effort on his 
part, under the conditions of perpetual 
change that place him here today and 
there tomorrow, would surely result in 
failure. The agencies themselves would 
decline to.deal with.such haphazard and 
uncertain conditions, necessitating cor- 
respondence with the whole army at 
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once. It would be different if there were 
method and a responsible head for the 
work. 

Of even more moment to the service 
is the fact that the line officer’s chief 
duty is the care and training of the 
troops placed under him. If he accom- 
plishes anything near what is expected of 
him, as both a teacher and a student, he 
will have his hands and his mind well 
filled without undertaking to become a 
detective. 

As things now stand the deserter’s 
company and post commanders send out 
descriptions of the man, with notification 
of his desertion and offer of reward, to 
police authorities in the vicinity, to the 
address given as the man’s former resi- 
dence, the place of his enlistment, and 
perhaps to some other point if circum- 
stances indicate his flight in that direc- 
tion. Thereafter the matter is left to luck 
and the inclinations of the police. What 
those inclinations are may be judged in 
any city near which a military post is lo- 
cated. In spite of the $50.00 reward of- 
fered for each deserter many of these 
cities are full of such men, sometimes 
even formed into what amounts to sep- 
erate little colonies. The police are per- 
fectly aware of their presence—any po- 
lice force deserving the name knows 
the people of its town too well to pretend 
ignorance—yet the deserters go unmolest- 
ed, inducing others to desert and harbor- 
ing them when they have done so. The 
reward seems sufficient, so why do the 
police not work for it? I have heard it 
stated that the deserters, in one city, pay 
the police more than the amount of the 
rewards, and thus actually secure their 
protection. Whether true or not the sit- 
uation opens the way to such a suspicion. 

As suggestive of better methods in 
similar lines of work I wish to call at- 
tention to what has been accomplished 
during one year, by agents of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service in the detection of 
illicit distilling of liquors, and by those 
of the Secret Service Bureau in the de- 
tection of counterfeiting. It must be un- 
derstood that these two lines of work are 
by no means the only ones in which the 
agents of these services were engaged, 
but the information regarding them is 
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more exact and the work more resembles 
what systematic efforts to apprehend de- 
serters would be. The deductions drawn, 
therefore, concerning the activities of 
these agents, and the cost of their ser- 
vices, would be, if everything connected 
with their business could be considered, 
much more in their favor. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1903, there were thirty-seven Rev- 
enue Agents, of whom seventeen were in 
the nature of temporary officers, and six 
were employed in a purely executive ca- 
pacity. Under the supervision and by 
the efforts of, virtually, the twenty agents 
of the regular force, 1,388 illicit distil- 
leries were discovered, seized and de- 
stroyed or removed, and 1,396 arrests 
were made for this one offense. During 
the same period property was seized, for 
violations of internal revenue laws, to the 
value of $377,291.43, and there were re- 
ported by agents for assessment as fines 
and taxes, $3,275,908.76. The work of 
these agents involves so many other 
branches of investigation, for which their 
salaries and expenses are as justly 
chargeable, that no estimate can well be 
made of the cost of any one part. But 
salaries and expenses of all agents, reg- 
ular and temporary, and sums paid out as 
rewards for detection and bringing to 
trial of offenders would aggregate about 
$145,000.00. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1904, the agents of the Secret Ser- 
vice Bureau accomplished 419 arrests, of 
which 375 were for making or handling 
counterfeit money. During the same 
time they discovered and seized counter- 
feit coins and notes having a total face 
value of $60,777.15, together with over 
10,000 items of dies, plates, molds, press- 
es, etc., used in process of counterfeiting. 
In addition to this principal line of work 
the Bureau furnished officers, for some of 
the most difficult and important investi- 
gations, to other branches of the Treas- 
ury Department and to the Departments 
of Justice and of the Interior. Less than 
the total appropriation of $125,000.00 for 
the Bureau was expended. 

From reports made by banks the ° 
Bureau estimated that, in every $100,- 

000.00 of coin in circulation, there were, 
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in that year, about $3.00 counterfeit ; and 
of each $100,000.00 in paper money, 
there was but $1.00 counterfeit. Com- 
paring these amounts in circulation with 
the amount of counterfeit and counter- 
feiting materials seized and the number 
of arrests made, it is estimated that the 
service had an effectiveness of eighty 
per cent. 

Now, supposing that, in the year 1904, 
a similar force had worked with 80% 
efficiency in the apprehension of desert- 
ers, there would have been captured 4,- 
698 offenders. The rewards for this 
number of captures, at the present rate 
of $50.00 each, would have amounted to 
$234,900.00. The discovery and appre- 
hension of deserters should be a less dif- 
ficult task than the ferreting out of in- 
fractions of the revenue laws or of coun. 
terfeiting, because information is always 
at hand about every deserter, where none 
exists in the other cases. It might be ex- 
pected, then, that at least an equal per- 
centagé of efficiency would result. 

Assuming that a force equal in num- 
ber to that now employed by the Secret 


Service Bureau were to be organized for 
the sole purpose of handling the subject 
of desertions—and I believe the Bureau 


itself would consider this an over esti- 
mate—we would be justified in expecting 
about 4,700 apprehensions out of the to- 
tal number deserting in 1904, instead of 
795, the number actually apprehended, 
and at a cost of about $125,000.00, 
against $235,000.00 that would have been 
paid out for the same number at the re- 
ward rate of $50.00 each. 

The continual operation of a force 
working at 80% efficiency for a few 
years, it is safe to say, would reduce the 
number of desertions by 80% also, the 
remaining percentage being almost ex- 
actly that shown in the British service 
in 1903. Let us see, now, what saving 
this would bring about. Assuming that 
the average length of service of desert- 
ers is six months, and taking account 
only of the amounts expended by the 
government directly upon the recruit, a 
fairly conservative estimate of the sums 
visibly lost through desertions in 1904, 
or in any year in which a similar number 
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of desertions takes place, may be seen in 
the following table: 


Pay (six months at $13.00 per 
month) 

Estimated average 
transportation ° 

Estimated average expendity e 
by Recruiting Office 

Estimated average cost of sub- 
sistence (Rations) 

Estimated average clothing al- 
lowance (Present table) 


cost 


Total, for one man 

Total expenditure on 4,698 men 
(80% of desertions in 1904).. 

Total expenditures on 5,873 
men (total desertions in 1904) 

Total rewards paid for 795 ap- 
prehensions in 1904 


$1,184,976.54 
1,481,346.79 
39,750.00 


Agercyate, visible loss on total 
desertions in 1904 $1,521,096.79 
(Except in case of the clothing allowance, 
for which present table is used in order 
to assimilate present conditions, all esti- 
mates represent both past and present 
conditions. ) 


If we could estimate the time lost by 
officers and enlisted men in recruiting 
training, feeding, c'othing and caring for 
those that afterward desert, and the mor- 
ey and time that would have been va 
in apprehending, trying and caring 
them while serving their sentences Pm r 
conviction, the result in money lost would 
be truly appalling. These estimates are 
too problematical to be made but an idea 
of them can be formed from what is 
known, and the definite and final loss of 
$1,184,976.54 that could be saved by cut- 
ting off 80% of the present number of 
desertions, in a single year, by a service 
working at an estimated expense of 
$125,000.00, shows the fearfully waste- 
ful character of our present careless and 
unsystematic methods. 

It is not necessary to consider any oth- 
er than the financial aspects of the ques- 
tion to prove the reasonableness of or- 
ganizing a Secret Service for apprehend- 
ing deserters from the Army and Navy— 
a service that would have real system and 
a responsible head, and whose officers 
would be permanently located and could 
give their attention, without any deter- 
rent influences, entirely to the business in 
hand. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It cannot be expected that these plans, 
or any other that might be adopted, 
would entirely prevent desertion in the 
army, and it would be futile to attempt to 
devise a scheme that would do so. There 
is no doubt, however, that the number of 
desertions might be greatly reduced, un- 
til our showing would probably be no 
worse than that of the British service 
and, possibly, even better. What we must 
seek is a method that will produce: Ist, 
the greatest immediate reduction in the 
number of offenses; 2nd, the greatest 
permanency in this reduction. 

There are reasons bound up in our 
political and economic structures, and in 
our prevalent public opinion, that make 
the early adoption of a purely universal 
service system improbable. Still it would 
be a mistake to conclude that an exposi- 
tion of its advantageous features, on 
that account, is a waste of time and total- 
ly valueless. In these days great events 
move swiftly. What, to-day, is com- 
placently accepted as an unalterable fact 
may, next year, have given way to a con- 
dition directly the reverse. Necessity 
molds public opinion as well as the poli- 
cies of political leaders. Previous to 
1898 the man who devoted himself to 
preparation for a time when the United 
States should encircle the earth with de- 
pendent colonies, support a colonial army 
and establish a transport line that would 
thread both oceans with the going and 
coming of loaded troop-ships, would 
have been thought, by the great majority, 
to be the fit subject of a lunacy com- 
mission. But one year proved sufficient 
to realize that lurid dream, and one year 
more may find us the devoted adherents 
of a system of military service now 
seemingly impossible to approach. 

At present, however, a plan more 
nearly within range of adoption might 
well combine features of each of the 
three courses I have here suggested. It 
will be our purpose, not to have a great 
army constantly under arms, but to have 
a large force of trained men always 
ready to take the field at short notice, 
when necessity calls. This force, which 
we now lack, must be a National Re- 
serve. The active army may still remain 
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one of voluntary enlistments, no larger 
than it is at present, and so the main 
objections to a large standing army and 
to conscription will have little strength. 
Let the principle of universal service be 
applied to calling together our young 
men eligible for duty for a period of two 
vears’ training, solely for the maintenance 
of this reserve, in which they may there- 
after be enrolled. With proper induce- 
ments the ranks of the active army can 
be filled constantly with men who have 
served through this two years of train- 
ing and who then voluntarily enlist for 
permanent service. These latter enlist- 
ments, I believe, should be for four 
years, 

In this way the active army will be 
relieved from the endless and _heart- 
breaking task of forever trying to empty 
an insatiable hopper of short-term re- 
cruits, a result that would certainly be 
entailed by adopting the one-year enlist- 
ment plan, and which is, even now, a 
discouraging feature of our service. For, 
at the end of his first, or recruit year, 
the soldier has not received enough train- 
ing to make him valuable as a reservist, 
and he is usually just at the point where 
he is least contented with the service 
and least likely to voluntarily re-enlist 
in the active army for a longer period. 
With two years’ training, however, he 
will have completed a fairly good course 
of instruction and will be more likely to 
have acquired a taste for army life. 

The inducement to re-enlistment, re- 
ferred to above, should be mainly a re- 
adjustment of the rates of pay, to re- 
ward men for long service and promo- 
tion in grade, so that they may enter the 
active army feeling that there is the pos- 
sibility of a real career before them. I 
believe we would not be far wrong if we 
equaled the amounts paid in the British 
Army for the various grades and years 
of service shown in the table on page 671. 
Our wealth places us in a position to 
easily do so and we would find the in- 
crease money well spent. Considering 
the greater efficiency and the increased 
stability that would result, it would be 
money saved. 

It seems not too much to expect that 
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we shall then secure the following re- 
sults : 

ist. A strong military system, in both 
active army and reserve. 

2nd. A better class of men, already 
trained, who will remain for longer 
periods in the ranks of the active army. 

3rd. A decrease in the number of de- 
sertions. 

The remaining number of desertions 
might still be dealt with by the third 
method described, providing for cer- 
tainty of apprehension. It seems need- 
less that a separate establishment should 
be created for this purpose having the 
same characteristics as the present Secret 
Service Bureau. Since that bureau is in 
satisfactory operation it might well have 
added to it a section whose officers would 
dev te their attention to the apprehen- 
sion of deserters, and thus save the fur- 
ther multiplication of bureaus and ex- 
penses. 
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Punishment need not go to great 
length in its severity if apprehension, 
trial, conviction and punishment are rea- 
sonably certain. 

As another step in meeting these re- 
quirements, the incarceration of the de- 
serter should be in a prison, and no 
longer in the post guard house, where 
he is a perpetual burden upon his inno- 
cent former comrades and a continual 
menace to good order and military dis- 
cipline; where he hampers the perform- 
ance of all duties and has ever before 
him the hope and possibility of escape. 

Such, I believe, is a proper and rational 
combination of the three methods I have 
here explained at length, from which 
should proceed results of the most real 
and permanent value. For those feat- 
ures which seem, at the present moment, 
impossible of application we may con- 
fidently expect time and necessity to open 
the road. 
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AN ALPHABETIC IDYLL OF GUAM 


BY 


COLONEL THOMAS N. WOOD, U. S. M. C. 


A stands for Agana, neither city nor town, 
where the Native’s on top,—the American down. 


are the Bells, rung at night, noon and morn, 
making you curse the day you were born. 


is for Centipede,—sweet little thing,— 
who gets in his work with his cute little sting. 


is for Duarte who some English can talk 
and in consequence thinks he’s the cock of the walk. 


is the Eagerness we all entertain 
to return to God’s country alive once again. 


stands for Friars, fat, crafty and leery, 
who got the G. B. from our late Governor Leary. 


stands for “Gallo,” raised only to fight 
and make sleep impossible during the night. 


is for “Hombre,” “our little brown brother,” 
who knows but one parent,—and that is his mother. 


I is the Iceplant, the best thing in town; 
to save thirty cents it often shuts down. 


J is for Johnson, in charge of some duties, 
for the size of this place you bet they are beauties. 


K stands for Kelly, the killer of fools, 
what sport he would have should he visit our schools. 


L is for Living, the cost here is so high 
that some of us think it far cheaper to die. 


M stands for Money, which is mostly in “Mex.,” 
and we-can’t tell its value to save our own necks. 


N is the Nakedness, everywhere seen 
in children from birth till they're almost nineteen. 


O is the Oath we all have to take 
in the old Spanish way, you can bet your sweet sake. 
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is the Padre, without shoes or pants, 
when he pulls the strings the rest of us dance. 


stands for Queer, the way we all get, 
losing even the sense to come out of the wet. 


is the Robber, who appears on. the scene 
and fixes suspicion on the helpless Marine. 


is “Sapporo,” a Japanese beer, 
two glasses of which make you feel very queer. 


stands for Taxes, that roast you to death 
on rum and cigars and even your breath. 


is for Umpire, how we long for one here 
to settle all questions without favor or fear. 


stands for Virgins, so rare on this Isle, 
where most of the ladies wear only a smile. 


is Water, running so clear, 
to drink of this liquid means death,—diarrhoea. 


is the "Xercise every one takes 
with his jaws when chewing tough Cariboa steaks. 


is the Yelling we hear at the Club 
when the bell fails to call all the members to grub. 


stands for Zeal,—you don’t find any here, 
except dodging taxes or shouting for beer. 


ote 
_* “. 
ele Mac “-- 


F ae Deke 
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U. S. BLUEJACKETS PASSING IN REVIEW ON THE LEE PARADE, JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 





MAKING THE TURN. 


THE RACE FOR OUR TROPHY 


The race for the ARMy AND Navy Lire Trophy took place in Hampton Roads 
May Ist and was competed for by boats from nearly every vessel in the several 
squadrons at anchor in the Roads. 


The race was a Sailing one over a triangular course of ten miles, free-for-all 
ships’ boats. A very strong southeast wind prevailed, and on several occasions it 
appeared to the spectators as though the contestants were in danger of capsizing. 
The enthusiasm being so great, however, little thought was given to this by the 
contestants. 


The boats crossed the line at intervals of about 15 to 20 seconds, and there 
was no appreciable advantage gained until the boats had gone about a mile, when 
the Good Hope’s boat slowly gained the lead on her rivals, which she held for the 
next two miles. Owing to the exceptionally strong southeast wind the boats were 
obliged to tack very frequently, and by good seamanship the Sankt Georg, the 
Austrian boat forged ahead and took a pronounced lead. The Russian, Chinese, 
French and Italian ships were not as expert in this manceuvring, and slowly fell 
in the rear of the Austrian, English and American boats, leaving the three to con- 
test for the honors of the race. The Austrian boat kept the lead, closely followed 
by the American one for the next five miles when the English boat took advantage 
ot her adversaries by making several tacks which placed her in second place. 
From then on the same positions were maintained, bringing the boats over the fin- 
ish as follows: 


“Sankt Georg” first, Time. . 54m. 2s. 
“Good Hope” second, Time ‘ 59m. 12s. 
“Tennessee” third, Time j oIm. 32s. 


On Saturday, May 4th, the Cup was presented by Admiral Evans aboard his 
flagship the U. S. S. Connecticut to the winning crew of the Sankt Georg, in a 
happy little speech, in which he commented on the skill of the men, and the va- 
lian€ work they had to do to accomplish such a well earned victory. The Cup was 
received by Admiral Hermann Pleskott, who returned appropriate thanks. 
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Noun at 
SION dN 


OUR TROPHY. 


Designed and executed by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, of New York; won by the Austrian 
cruiser “Sankt Georg.” 















ANNAPOLIS 


(Reported by Midshipman R. E. Sampson) 


BASEBALL 


Harvard won the second game of the series 
by a score of 8-1. Harvard scored her 5 runs 
in the fifth inning on a single, a three-base 
hit, two errors, a sacrifice and a hit batsman. 
Hartford, who pitched for Harvard, made 
II strike-outs. Van Auken for the Navy 
made 6. 

Harvard was again victorious April 18 by 
a score of 4-0. Harvard’s scores in the first 
inning were all due to an error by Jones. 

Lanphier pitched a very good game, strik- 
ing out 7 men. 

The Midshipmen defeated the team from 
Johns Hopkins by a score of 3-1. The defeat 
of the visitors was due to their poor base run- 
ning. Meade and Van Auken, who pitched 
for the Navy. kept the hits well scattered. The 
Midshipmen got 7 hits. 

By a score of 5-3 the Navy again won from 
St. John’s. Lanphier pitched splendidly, hold- 
ing the cadets well in hand at alf times. 

Dague, the football end, has been substituted 
for Ducey in right field and Gillam has taken 
Purnell’s place at short stop. It appears that 
both changes have been advantageous to the 
team. 

The Navy on April 26 defeated the team of 
Company G, 4th Infantry, U. S. A. The visit- 
ors played excellent ball and great credit is 
due to the coaching of Lieutenant Rockwell, 
who captained the nine. It will be remem- 
bered that Lieutenant Rockwell is an old West 
Point base ball man. 

The game on April 27 resulted in a victory 
over the Maryland Athletic Club. The score 
was 3-1. The visitors outbatted the Midship- 
men with a total of 7 hits while the Navy ob- 
tained but 3. The defeat of the Athletic Club 
was due to their poor base running. 

Randolf-Macon was defeated May 2 by a 
score of 5-2. Stile’s single, two bases on balls 
and a hit batsman coupled with Gillam’s three- 
bagger scored the Navy’s 5 runs in the first 
inning. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
North Carolina was defeated by a score of 
7-1 in a six inning game. Strickland has been 
substituted for Harris at 3rd base and is 
playing a very creditable game. Lange, Stiles 
and Dague continue to play excellent ball. 

The Navy defeated Walbrook May 4 by a 
score of 2-0. Meade pitched a very good 
game and kept the few hits well scattered. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY SPORTS 





In one of the prettiest games of the season 
the team of the University of Pennsylvania 
was defeated on May 8 by a score of 5-4. Both 
teams had a bad inning, but the Midshipmen 
pulled out ahead, having an easy time with 
Fennell until Simpson took his place in the 
3rd inning. In the second inning Stiles sin- 
gled. Dague and Gillam bunted successfully- 
Strickland got his base on balls, forcing Stiles 
home. Hambsch singled and when the ball was 
sent home it went wild, allowing Dague, Gi!- 
lam and Strickland to score. Hambsch scored 
on Lanphier’s sacrifice. 

Dickinson was defeated by a score of 4-2 
This game closed the local season. The Navy 
team is showing improvement in all depart- 
ments of the game. Bacon, Stiles, Gillam, 
Dague and Lange are doing very good work. 
They were in the game at every play, making 
hits and following them with stolen bases. 
This is to say nothing of difficult stops and 
double plays. ' 

In winning this game the Navy team closed 
a most successful local season with ten 
straight victories to their credit. Out of 22 
games they have won 15, lost 6 and tied one. 
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ice eccksvasvices 0 1000 OI 
DOE Sab paes ess 20000000 *—2 
Walbrook ...... 00000000 0-0 
Pree 0500000 0 *—5 
0 ek, uk Seu © 3010000 0—-4 






Batteries: Navy, Lanphier and Hambsch; 
U. of P., Fennell, Simpson and Brown. 


NE pep 609034 00000301 4 
Dickinson ...... 02 © 0.0 © ! 0 1,0—2 
Batteries: Van Auken and Hambsch; Dick- 
inson, Houseman and Van Metre. 
CREW 

The past month has been a great disappoint- 
ment to the crew and its interests. 

The first bad news that camé was that both 
of the Georgetown crews had cancelled their 
races: The Georgetown freshmen were to 
row the Navy Second crew and the crew oi 
Georgetown Preparatory School was to row 
the Navy's Third crew. Both of these races 
were to be pulled off on the 4th of May. 

Then came a letter from the Ariel Boat 
Club cancelling their race on the first of 
June. 2 wore uh us 
On May 2nd the Yale Varsity arrived 
to prepare for their race on the 4th. The 
weather on Saturday was so severe that 
the race was postponed from 2:30 to 4 
o’clock. Then at 4 it was. again put 
off until 6. at 

By this time the water was in fair- oom 
ly good condition and except for 
approaching darkness there 
was nothing to interfere with 
the race. Yale, however, 
suggested that the race 
be postponed until Mon- 
day, and, although this 

























































in itself would prove a f 

great disappointment , 
and inconvenience to 4“ 
the Navy crew, the R, 


request was granted. 

Bright and early 
Sunday morning 
the Yale boat was 
dismantled and 
sent to the 
railroad sta- 
tion. About 
noon the 


/ Z it 
Rh 


a 













manager of 
the Navy crew 
was __ notified 
that a telegram 
had been _re- 
ceived ordering 
the Yale men back 
to New Haven by 
the afternoon train. 
At first an effort was 
made to adjust this 
matter, but to no avail. 
Then an offer was made 
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to pull off the race im- 
mediately, but this was 


impossible, for they 

said, “Our shell is 

gone.” , 
The navy eight 

defeated the Co- 

lumbia varsity 












crew on the Sey- 
ern River May 
18 by a length 
and a half in 
what was de- 
clared the 


prettiest race 
ever rowed 
over the An- 
napolis tw23 
mile course. 
Navy covered the 
distance in ten 
minutes thirty-three 
and four-fifths sec- 
onds. 

Although at some 
points, notably the half- 
way buoy, Columbia crept 

up perceptibly. Navy’s 
lead, secured-at the start, 

Was never overcome, The 
beauty of the race was added 
to through the nearness of the 
crews. A blanket could have 
covered them as thev fought down 
the course with only about twenty 
feet of sparkling water between the 
ends of the flashing oarblades, 

The start was a flying one. Navy, 
mindful of Columbia’s fast lead over 
Harvard at the start, took the water at 
an unusually high stroke. Captain Ingram 
starting his men at 43 to the minute. Co- 
lumbia’s stroke was 40. Although neither 
crew could have kept this heart-breaking 
speed for the full course, Navy pulled from 
three to four strokes faster all the way. 
The faster stroke pushed the bow of the 
midshipmen’s craft ahead in the first min- 
ute, and then Captain Ingram let down his 
stroke to 39, while Columbia, still pretty fresh 
physically, came down to 36. 

They maintained this stroke and relative po- 
sition to the half mile. The Columbia stroke, 
although slower, was a powerful one, and at 
the mile buoy picking a winner was a very 
difficult matter. Navy was pulling 36 and 
Columbia 32, but this speed soon told on the 
visitors. The midshipmen’s work was fast 
but perfectly clean, and their form was as 
good as at the start. 

Three-quarters of a mile from the finish 
mark, the crews answered their barking cox- 
swain’s calls for a quicker stroke. Columbia 
raised to 36 but Navy met this with a 40 to 
the minute spurt. Half a minute showed 
whose race it was and the result became only 
a question of distance. A quarter of a mile 
from the finish Navy inereased to forty-one 
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while Columbia went to thirty-seven. This was 
the gait for the remainder of the course. 

The Navy’s better endurance told and that 
shell kept creeping ahead until it crossed the 
line, amid an accompaniment of screeching 
whistles and air-splitting cheers with half a 
length of open water between it and the bow 
of the Columbia boat. 

The officials of the race were: Lieutenant 
Commander N. E. Irwin, starter; F. S. Bangs, 
chairman of the Intercollegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation, referee; Midshipman R. J. ‘Coffman, 
Navy, and J. D. Gillies, Columbia, judges at 
the finish. 


CoLUMBIA. PosITIONS. NAvy. 
SOO ss dese yarns NOT Ps St dicd oxy Davis 
TIO a 05-415 09008 ON Se acy vinekeigs Bagg 
Spaulding......... ies deen Pritchard 
J. MacKenzie....... PN oe ix oa oh White 
fk” PES «6 se ee kco8 Leighton 
G. MacKenzie...... eee Rockwell 
Boyle (captain)...Seventh........... McKee 
CUMIN ei vie e003 Stroke..Ingram (captain) 

Columbia—Average weight, 16534 pounds 


Coxswain, Winslow, 120 pounds. 
Navy—Average weight, 17434 pounds. Cox- 
swain, Roberts, 122 pounds. 


The 1st and 2nd crew will leave here about 
June 12th to take up their quarters in the vi- 
cinity of the Hudson River course. 

The crews as made up at present and as 
they probably will continue are shown be- 
low: 


VARSITY. 2ND CREW. 
3ow—Davis, R. H. Bow—Parker, J. 
2—Bagg 2—Kinkaid 
3—Pritchard 3—Richardson 
4—White 4—Farrel 


5—Friedel 
6—Montgomery 
7— Magruder 
8—Stevenson 
Cox.—Williams 


5—Leighton 
6—Rockwell 
7—McKee 
Stroke—Ingram (Capt.) 
Cox.—Roberts 


TRACK 


APRIL 20TH. 


The Inter-Class meet held annually by the 
Athletic Association resulted this year in a 
“Second Class” victory. The Class of 1908 
made 46% points; 1910 made 42 and 1909 
came last with 19%. Owing to the fact that 
only a small part of the First Class is now in 
the Academy they did not compete in the 
meet. 

Two Academy records were broken. Em- 
met covered the half mile in 2 min. and 4 sec. 
—¥ sec. faster than has been done before. 
Stephenson did 10 ft. 4 in. in the pole vault; 
10 ft. 3 in. being the previous record. 

Nicholas, Fourth Class, won the 100-yard 
dash in 10 sec. Gates, another new man, won 
the 220-yd. hurdles. 
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May 4TH. 


The Navy team won from Johns Hopkins 
by a score of 51-45. 

From the Midshipmen’s standpoint the meet 
was a great success. Four records were 
broken—two by Midshipmen and two by 
members of the Johns Hopkins team. From 
38 ft. McConnell raised the record for the 
shot put to 40 ft. 234 in. Stephenson went 10 
ft. 6 in. in the pole vault. The former record 
was 10 ft..4 in. 

Perce (J. H.) ran the 220-yd. hurdles in 
27 I-5 sec., lowering the record 2-5 of a sec. 
In the broad jump Perce covered 21 ft. 10 in. 

May IITH. 


The track team of the U. S. Indian School 
was defeated by a score of 6014-4344. 

Carlisle suffered greatly from the absence 
of Mount Pleasant, who. is laid up with a 
bruised ankle. 

No records were broken, but all of the 
events were close and were run in good time. 

Burg (Navy) won the greatest number of 
points. He was first in the 220-yd. dash and 
220-yd. hurdle, and second in the broad jump 
and 100-yd. dash 

For the first time in several years a 2-mile 
event has been run. Carlisle suggested this 
addition after the meet had opened. It was 
finally decided to hold the event and Rankin 
was entered for the Navy. After running sec- 
ond to Blackstar in the mile event he ran 
against Corn in the 2-mile. Corn held the 
lead until the last lap when Rankin passed 
him easily. 

The Midshipmen track team defeated the 
team of Swarthmore College on the Academy 
Oval, Saturday, May 18. The score, based on 
five points to winner and three points to sec- 
ond place man, was: Navy, 57; Swarthmore, 
39. Five academy records were broken. Em- 
mett of the Navy lowered the time for the 
880-yard dash and Burd, Navy, beat his own 
record for the 220 hurdles. Baker of the visit- 
ing team clipped 7 1-5 seconds off the acad- 
emy time of 4:38 3-5 for the mile run. 
Krueger, Swarthmore, broke the records in 
the shot-put and hammer-throwing events. 


RIFLE TEAM 


May 4TH. 


Under very trying conditions the Navy Rifle 
team today won from the Maryland National 
Guard. The total scores stood: 

Navy, 2262; M. N. G., 2185. 

A varying wind which blew in puffs is ac- 
countable for the poor scores made. 

Midshipman Allen had the highest score— 
206 out of a possible 250. Midshipman Thom- 
son came next with 202. Midshipman Hei- 
berg stood third with 196. The 4th highest 
score was made by Captain E. A. Smith (Na- 
tional Guards) who made Io1. 

A meet with the 71st Regiment of New 
York is to take place on May 18th. 
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May IITH. 


In the second match of the season the Navy 
to-day won from the team representing the 
National Guards of the District of Columbia. 
The Navy scored 2,375 points to the visitors 
2,315. The firing was at 200, 300 and 600 
yards, at slow fire and 200 and 300 yards at 
rapid fire. 

Midshipman W. H. Lee had the highest 
score, making 212 points out of 250. This in- 
cluded 47 out of a possible.50 at the 600-yd. 
range. 

The Naval Academy rifle team on May 18 
defeated the team of the Seventy-first New 
York Regiment over the Academy Rifle Range 
by 59 points. The score was: Midshipmen, 
2,433; Seventy-first Regiment, 2,424. 

Sergeant Doyle of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment was high gun for the match, with an 
individual score of 218 for the combined 
ranges, while Midshipman E. E. Wilson was 
second with a score of 215. 

The match was for a handsome bronze 
trophy offered last year by Lieutenant-Col- 
onel John Hollis, for annual competition be- 
tween the two teams, and captured last season 
by the Seventy-first. 


WEST POINT 
(Reported by Cadet George W. Beavers, Jr.) 


On April 17th West Point played its sec- 
ond game, losing to Lehigh by a score of 
13-7. The day was very cold and the playing 
of base ball was an almost impossible feat. 
In the seventh inning with the score 7-6 in 
favor of West Point Haverkamp was tried 
in the box. In the eighth he gave two bases 
on balls, hit one man, allowed two hits and 
a sacrifice, Lehigh scoring five runs. McNeal 
was then tried with not much better results. 
With one out the next two men hit safely. 
The next man walked and with three on 
bases he gave two more bases on balls, forcing 
two men home. On the next play the scoring 
ended by a snappy double play from McNeal 
to Mountford to Johnson. The score: 


West Point. 


1 Groninger, 3b 
2 Pritchet, ss. 
3 Wagner, 2b. 
4 Beavers, p., If. 
5 Johnson, 1b 

6 Hanson, r.f. 
7 Bonesteel, c. f....... 
7 Haverkamp, p. 
8 Byars, Lf. 

8 Fitzpatrick, 1.f. 
9 McNeal, p. 


MOSOSOH HF OONON 
nooo 


) 
PNOCOKNOOUOHO 


SoOFOOCCO~ rH AOANDN 


smOoOoocooe- 


9 Mountford, c. 


Totals 
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LEHIGH. 


° 


WNORTOHOANS 
COODHPOHH OOM 


1 Mackall c. 

2 Kirk, 3b. 

3 Uptegraph, 

4 Galbraith, 2b. 

5 Leifaso, Lf. 

6 Sternes, 1b. 

7 Klar, ss. 

8 Motsack, r.f. 

§o Barker, p. 

Loy ee 


NOH NOON CHEN» 

KR ONN HH HF EN 
— 

COROKDHWHOND 


Totals 


Score by innings: 
a 
West Point ...1 0 1 0 O—7 
Lehigh 3003000 5 3—I3 
Summary: Two base hits, Mountford, Beav- 
ers; three base hits, Beavers; first base on 
balls, off Barker 1, Hesse 0, Beavers 3, Hav- 
erkamp 4, McNeal 2; struck out, by Barker 
1, Hesse 3, Beavers 5, Haverkamp 3. 


‘5 eg 
5 000 


In a strong cold wind the Army team was 
defeated on April 20th by Harvard by a score 
of 10-4. Harvard got six of the runs in the 
last inning. 

The scoring began in the second inning with 
two out. Harvey received a base on balls, took 
second on a passed ball by Mountford and 
scored on Waters’ hit to right field. 

In the third inning, with one out Leonard 
was hit by Beavers, stole second, took third 
on a bad throw by Mountford and scored on 
Briggs’ hit to left field. West Point tied the 
score in the same inning. Pritchett, the first 
man up drew a base on balls, went to third 
on Wagner’s two-base hit and both scored on 
Beavers’ single. 

West Point surged ahead in the fifth inning 
with one out. Byars received a base on balls, 
went to third on Groninger’s two base hit and 
scored on Pritchett’s squeeze play. 

In the seventh Harvard led off with a two 
base hit by Currier who took third on Slater’s 
out. Leonard drew a base on balls. Currier 
scored and Leonard took second on a passed 
ball by Mountford. McCall hit safely, scoring 
Leonard. Beavers started off for West Point 
by a hit, taking second on Hanson’s bunt. 
Johnson was thrown out at first and Mount- 
ford hit safely, scoring Beavers. 

With the score four to four, neither team: 
got a hit or a run in the eighth. I[n the ninth 
Leonard was hit by a pitched ball, took sec- 
ond on Mountford’s fumble of Briggs’ bunt. 
Leonard was forced out at third by McCall’s 
ground hit to Beavers, Dexter reached first on 
error by Wagner; Briggs and McCall scored 
on Simon's two base hit; Dexter and Simons 
scored on Harvey’s single. Waters struck out 
but was safe at first, Mountford dropping the 
ball. Currier struck out, Harvey and Waters 
scored on Slater’s hit. In their half of the 
ninth West Poirit failed to score. 
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WEST POINT BASEBALL TEAM. 


West Point. Summary: Two base hits, Wagner, Simons 
(2), Groninger, Currier; first base on balls, 


1 Groninger, 3b. ........ off Slater 7, off Beavers 2; struck out, bv 


a Pritchett ac ........ : _eptrte oq wsmter 2 by Beavers 8; left on bases, Har- 
3 Wagner, 2b. ......... oot ee vard * W est Point 9; double play, Slater- 
4 Beavers, p. ........... 3 1 305850 Briggs. Passed balls, Mountford 1. 
Fenn OE. esc cceen ’ @¢2 ho @ 3 
Speen: 98. 6c insane oe ae a 
9 Mountiord, c. ......+. + & * 6.0 8 
6 Geiger, 1 pee ee ee On April 24, West Point beat Yale by a 
9 Byars, Lf. ......eees. 3 I 0 2 0 0 score of 5-4. After the second inning Ya'e 
—_——-——-—-— ~~ could only get one man on third and three 
Totals ....ssseeeees 32 41027 10 8. men as far as second. In the whole game 
Yale had only ten men on bases, six from 
FLARVARD. hits, three on errors and one base on balls, 
A.B.R. H. P.O.A.E. While West Point had in all 18 men on 
ee | 3 2 1 1 1 © bases. The fielding of both teams was even 
ae rr 4 1 116 0 0. with four errors. The Army team won, 
es Se ee 5 1 2 2 2 0. however, in its ability to hit the two Yale 
A Wee, TE. oiicc dons 8 01 00 */pitchers. 
SS BA. cigce sa 2 ao a ae a The game was exciting throughout and 
© Fees GE. oc scans 5 2 1 I I 0 was not won until the fast half of the 
a Se eee 5 1 It 0 0 0. ninth inning when two runs were scored 
oe eee 5 I t 4 0 0. by a base on balls, two hits and some 
Fe Bins bac eae dives 5 0 1 1 7 © daring base running by Johnson and 
simian’ salle Sloat teed tis Geiger. Hanlon’s two errors on first 
ED ss he, oneal 42 10 10 27 15 1 base were costly and he was replaced by 


eae f Tohnson who played a steady game. Pritchett 
Score by innings: was particularly strong at the bat, getting four 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 Tl beautiful hits, the last one being the squeeze 
West Point....0 0 2 0 0 1 I 0 O—4_ which won the game, and accepting six very 
Harvard ...... 0 1I 10002 0 6—10 hard chances without an error. Mountford 
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made up for his poor work in the Harvard 
game and played a game like old times. 

The scoring started in the first by Yale on 
two hits. The first man up, Jones, bunted 
and was safe on Hanlon’s error. Clifford 
sacrificed, advancing Jones; Kinney hit safely 
advancing Jones to third. Kinney stole sec- 
ond and both scored on Camp’s two base hit. 


In the second inning Chapin hit safely and 
stole second. Williams was out by easy fly 
to Byars and Rotan struck out. Jones was 
safe on Hanlon’s muffed throw: Chapin scor- 
ing on the error. 


In the fourth inning Yale went out one, 
two, three, but with the score standing three 
to zero against the cadets. Pritchett started 
off with a hit, Wagner followed with another 
and both scored on a third by Beavers. In 
the sixth Yale was again out one, two, three. 
Wagner led off for West Point with a single, 
Beavers followed with another, Mountford ad- 
vanced both by a sacrifice and Wagner scored 
on Hanson’s out, making the score a tie, 3-3. 


Williams started the seventh inning with a 
base on balls, took second on Cushing’s sac- 
rifice and scored on Hanson’s error. In the 
ninth Yale went out one, two, three 


With the score 4-3 against them and the 
Army’s weak end of the batting list on deck 
the chances of overcoming the lead looked 
slim but little Johnson, the football player, 
knocked a hot one too fast for first base to 
handle. Geiger drew a base on balls and By- 
ars beat out a clever bunt. With three men 
on bases and no outs the other end of the bat- 
ting list came up. Groninger knocked a high 
fly to first base and Johnson scampered home, 
tying the score. Then came Pritchett, the 
nervy little captain. He had already made 
three hits and, as it turned out, was to make 
another. The other three had been line hits 
but this one was a pre-arranged bunt. Geiger, 
who was on third, started with the pitcher’s 
arm and was almost home when Pritchett 
stepped up and tapped the ball along the 
third base line and there it lay for just a 
second until the Yale pitcher could get his 
mouth shut and his senses back but it was too 
late for Geiger was over to the bench on the 
cadets’ shoulders, Pritchett was standing near 
the home plate complacently looking on. 


The score: 
West Point. 


° 


COKDCOHNNWOY 


1 Groninger, 3b. 

2 Pritchett, s.s. 

3 Wagner, 2b. 

4 Beavers, p. 

5 Mountford, 

6 Hanson, cf. 
47 Hanlon, 1b 

7 Johnson, 1b. 


8 Geiger, r.f. 
9 Byars, 1. 


CHHOCOCONHOD® 
HKOrnr Or OWNS OD 
COONHOOHOOM 


PON HUD Hh Hw 
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1 Jones, c. 

2 Clifford, c.f. 
Kinney, s.s. 
Camp, 2b. 
Church, 3b 
Madden, Lf. 
Chapin, r.f. 
Williams, 1b. 

{9 Cushing, p. 

lo Rotan, p. 


COOH OF H NOK 
WHOM HT HOW HW y 
CONDOH OCOHO OM 


Totals 


Summary: Two base hits, Camp, Hanson; 
first base on balls, off Rotan 1, Cushing 2, 
Beavers 1; struck out, by Rotan 1, Cushing 3, 
Beavers 3. 


West Point was beaten in a ten-inning game 
by the University of Pennsylvania on April 
27. The score was 5-3 against West Point 
though the Army got twelve hits to Pennsyl- 
vania’s 7. Up until:the eighth inning only 25 
Pennsylvania players came to bat. West Point 
started the scoring in the fifth with one out. 
Groninger singled, Pritchett got a base on 
balls and both scored on Beavers’ hit. 

In the eighth Pennsylvania got three runs 
on a base on balls, a hit, an error and an- 
other hit, and the Army got a run on an error 
and a hit, then with Hanson on third Gronin- 
ger worked the squeeze play, tying the score. 
In the ninth both teams went out one, two, 
three, but in the extra inning Pennsylvania 
scored twice on a hit, an error and a base on 
balls, and West Point got a hit but no run. 


The score: 
West Point. 


1 Groninger, 3b. 
2 Pritchett, s.s. 
3 Wagner, 2b. 
4 Beavers, p. 
5 Mountford, c. 
6 Hanson, c.f. 
7 Johnson, “A 
{8 Bonesteel, 
18 Geiger, r.f. 
[9 
9 
| 


= 


SCCOOCOO MOH OWN Ow? 


Jacobs, 
Byars, 
9 Giilseie 


COCODOH OOH OH 
CCOOOCONNHKHCNHOKWE 
COCHOCOONH DARN. 
coooonoooo on™ 


Totals 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 Henry, c.f. 


4 Thomas, 3b. 

5 Carter, c. 

6 Brokaw, 2b. 
i 
8 Corkran, s.s. 

9 Fennell, p. 


MHOOHHOOR: 
-MOOOCONNNOE 


Totals 
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Summary: Two base hits, Webb, Thomas; 
three base hits, Groninger, Webb; first base 
on balls, off Fennell 3, Beavers 4; struck out, 
by Fennell 12, Beavers 7; left on bases, Penn- 
sylvania 3, Army 12; double plays, Pritchett- 
Mountford-Johnson; first base on errors, 
Pennsylvania 2, Army 1. 


On May tst Lafayette played a tie game 
with the Army, score 3-3. There were only 
six innings played and the game was feature- 
less except for the steady pitching of McNeal, 
who held the Lafayette team down to four 
scratchy hits, struck out three men and gave 
only one base on balls. West Point got six 
hits. The score by innings: 
6T’l 
O==Z 
a 


West Point 
Lafayette 


From New York came the rumors of the 
great strength of the New York University 
team, but on May &th the close game did not 
materialize and West Point beat the team 
from New York University by a score of 11 
to 2, getting sixteen hits to their three. 

The score by innings: 

2 2 
West Point ....1 2 
si we 

Summary: Two base hit, Hanson; three 
base hits, Mountford, Hanson; first base on 
balls, off McNeal o, Beavers 0, McDonald 0; 
struck out by McNeal 1, by Beavers 9; double 
play, Beavers, unassisted. 


One of the most interesting games of the 
season was played on May 11th between the 
University of Virginia and the Army teams 
which resulted in a victory by the Virginia 
boys by a score of 5-1. The teams were even- 
ly matched. In the first three innings only 
nine Virginia players came to bat, then in the 
fourth with two outs and two bases on balls 
and two hits the visitors scored four runs. In 
the fifth they again scored on an error and 
two sacrifices, working the squeeze on the 
squeezers. The only time that Virginia had 
men on third was in these two innings, and 
the seventh. 

West Point scored their only run in the 
eighth. Pritchett got a base on balls, Wagner 
struck out, and Beavers got a hit, scoring 
Pritchett. 

WEst Point. 


eoo0or 008K O00" 
9 


1 Groninger, 3b. ...... 
eo Pewenett, a6. «.....: 
3 Wagner, 2b. ........ 
4 Beavers, p. 
§ Hanson, r.f. ..... 
6 Mountford, c. 
7 Johnson, rb. .. 
8 Meredith, c.f. 
{9 Bonesteel, Lf. ....... 
1 Meee: We sa a iiss aden 


Se9oO COMMON > 
*“OOnNxr CO COO0O0O™ 


eoeo0o0o0o0o oH OF 
— 
CONS UM HWO A; 


Totals 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


9° 


1 Honaker, s.s. 
2 Walker, c.f 
3 Hoff, 3b. 

4 Dalton, Lf. 

5 Tarorie, r.f. 
6 Johnson, 1b. 
7 Maddux, 2b. 
8 Woodson, c. 
9 Susong, p. 


NOH On 


6 


Here OONRDOOOR 
~~“ 


COOHMHOORN:, 
WDHNOCOW OH, 
mr OOCOHOOR 


Totals 


Summary: First base on balls, off Susong 
2, Beavers 2; struck out, by Susong 11, Beav- 
ers 5; left on bases, Virginia 3, Army 9; dou- 
ble plays, Beavers-Pritchett-Johnson. 


Score by innings: 

I 2 

West Point ....0 0 
UW OVE. 2.21 @ 0 


An interesting game was played between 
Penn State and the Army on May 15, result- 
ing in a defeat of the Army by a score of 12-7 
The only feature in the game was a batting 


rally in the last half of the ninth, in which 


the cadets scored four runs. Haverkamp suc- 
ceeded McNeal in the sixth inning and did 
not let a man get to first base. 
I 23 
W. 00 
Penn. State 0236000—711 8 
Batteries—W. P. McNeal, Haverkamp, 
Mountford, McCoach; Penn., R. Vorhis, L. 
Vorhis. 


78 R. H.E. 
I4—I2 9 § 


On Saturday, May 18, West Point beat An- 
napolis in the annual game and broke the 
“hoodoo” by winning on the home ground. 

The teams were about evenly matched, 
although from the second until the eighth in- 
ning the Navy had undoubtedly the better 
of it. 

In the first inning Van Auken was tried in 
the box for the Navy, but was found for a 
few hits, giving West Point a good lead. 
Just at this point the unselfish sportsman- 
ship of the Navy captain was displayed by re- 
tiring himself of his own accord in favor of 
Lanphier. 

Lanphier pitched an excellent game and al- 
lowed only three hits until the eventful ninth 
inning, when four hits were made in quick 
succession. Beavers was far from his usual 
form. 


The game was close and exciting and ter- 
minated in the most dramatic climax of hits 
and runs. With two out, two men on bases, 
the score standing 5-4 against the Army, Prit- 
chett, the captain of the Army team, came to 
bat, then with two strikes and three balls on 
him he got a hot liner to right field, which 
broke up the game. 
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The game in detail: 


First inning—Navy—Battle was hit by 
pitcher, took second on Bacon’s sacrifice, went 
to third on Lange’s fly to Hanson and scored 
on Johnson’s error of Stiles’ grounder. Dague 
was out, Groninger to Johnson. One run. 

Army—Groninger led off with a line hit to 
right center, stole second. Pritchett was out 
from Hambsch to Stiles after the Navy 
catcher had missed the fly. Wagner hit safely 
to left field, Beavers got a base on balls, fill- 
ing the bases, and all scored on Hanson’s hit 
to deep right center and Battle’s poor throw. 
Three runs. 

Second inning—Navy—Gillam got a hit. 
Strickland was safe at first and Gillam went 
to second on a bunt poorly fielded by Beavers 
Gillam scored on Hambsch’s long fly to Han- 
son, Strickland taking third on the throw. 
Lanphier was hit by pitched ball, but Battle 
was out from Wagner to Johnson. One run. 


Army—Bonesteel was fielded out from 
Strickland to Stiles. Meredith got a ripping 
hit to right field, stole second, took third on 
Groninger’s hit to right center, but was caught 
off third by Hambsch’s fake throw to second. 
Pritchett was out from Lanphier to Stiles. 
No runs. 

Third inning—Navy—Bacon was out from 
Groninger to* Johnson. Yange was out from 
Wagner to Johnson. Stiles was out on a weak 
grounder to Beavers. 

Army—Wagner was thrown out at first by 
Bacon. Beavers drew a base on balls but 
was caught trying to steal second. Hanson 
was safe on Stiles’ muff of Gillam’s throw, 
but was forced at second by Mountford’s 
grounder to Bacon. 

Fourth inning—Navy—Dague led off with a 
clean hit to center. Gillam struck out and 
Strickland was out on foul to Mountford. 
Hambsch got a hit, advancing Dague to third 
base. Lanphier got another, scoring Dague. 
Battle drew a base on balls, filling bases. All 
advanced on another base on balls to Bacon. 
Lange struck out. Two runs. 

Army—Johnson, Bonesteel 
went out one, two, three. 

Fifth inning—Navy—Stiles was out by fly 
to Groninger. Dague was out from Pritchett 
to Johnson. Gillam drew a base on balls. 
Strickland made it three out from Wagner 
to Johnson. 

Army—After both Groninger and Fritchett 
were out on flies, Wagner hit safely and 
took second on Bacon’s muff of Hambsch’s 
perfect throw, but Bacon made up for it by 
fielding Beavers’ hit over second base. 

Sixth inning—Navy—Hambsch was out by 
the Pritchett-Johnson route. Lanphier was 
safe on Johnson’s muff of Groninger’s perfect 
throw. Battle was out on fly to Meredith. 
Bacon hit safely, advancing Lanphier, but 
the chances of scoring were killed by Bone- 
steel’s beautiful catch of sana s long drive to 
left field. 


and Meredith 
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Army—Hanson and Mountford went out by 
way of Gillam and Stiles. Johnson got a two- 
base hit and took third on a passed ball. Bone- 
steel made it three from Gillam to Stiles. 


Seventh inning—Navy—Stiles got a two- 
base hit. Dague went out on a fly to Han- 
son. Gillam got another two-base hit, scoring 
Stiles. Strickland hit safely. Then, with two 
men on bases, Hambsch and Laphier struck 
out. 


Army—Meredith, Pritchett and Groninger 
went out one, two, three. 


The eighth was an uneventful inning the 
ball not leaving the infield. 
In the ninth Dague struck out. Groninger 


threw out Gillam at first base and Strickland 
finished the Navy’s chances of scoring by hit- 
ting the ball to Pritchett. 


Mountford beat out a ground hit by a frac- 
tion of a-second, took second on Johnson’s un- 
fielded hit to Lanphier. Bonsteel struck out. 
Haverkamp batted for Meredith and caromed 
the ball off Lanphier’s shins, filling the 
bases. 

Groninger got a hit, 
On the next ball the “squeeze” was attempted, 
but failed, Johnson being caught at home. 
Pritchett got a clean hit to right center, scor- 
ing Haverkamp, and Groninger crossed the 
plate on the poor throw by Lange. 


scoring Mountford. 


The score: 


Navy 
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First base on errors—Annapolis 2, W. P. 2, 
Left on bases—Annapolis 11, West Point 6. 
First base on balls—Off Lanphier 1, Beavers 
3. Struck out—By Lanphier 3, Beavers 6. 
Two-base hits—Stiles, Gillam and Johnson. 
Sacrifice hits—Bacon 2. Umpire—Mr. Emsile. 


XUM 
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JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


Before a crowd of more than 5,000 people 
the team of the Twenty-third Infantry (U. 
S. Army champions) defeated the fast Ar- 
tillery-Cavalry picked team on Lee Parade 
at the Jamestown Exposition, after eleven 
bee of exciting playing by the score of 

to 5. 

This game was played instead of the 
scheduled Army-Navy championship contest 
which had to be postponed because the team 
from the U. S. S. Jowa (Navy champions) 
could not get away from their ship. It will 
probably be played later. 

The game was one of the fastest ever 
played between Army teams, and was by 
far the best that has been played at the Ex- 
position this season. Both twirlers were in 
great form and only six hits were secured 
off their delivery. 

Errors, however, were responsible for the 
scores, and had the fielding been altogether 
clean, it is probable that the number of 
scores would have been much less. The er- 
rors, however, were made on hard chances. 
It is almost impossible for two teams which 
have been playing on a fast “skinned dia- 
mond” to play errorless ball on a rough 
grass field, and that accounts for the mis- 
plays. Although a total of nine errors were 
recorded they did not mar the playing, and 
from the first inning until the end of the 
eleventh, the cheering was intense. 


“Those little Japs can fight, but they can’t 
row,” was the comment of an officer on the 
Battleship Connecticut, when the 12-oared 
service boats of the Nippon cruisers, Chitose 
and Tsukuba weakly pushed across the win- 
ning line eight minutes behind the victorious 
Italian cruiser Varese’s crew in the three- 
mile service boat race. 

The doughty little Japs were never in the 


The score follows: 
TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 
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*One out when winning run was made. 
Score by innings: 
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contest for rowing skill, and the Americans, 
also, from the Maine and Jowa, didn’t seem 
to be up to snuff. In justice to the Ameri- 
cans, it should be said that their service 
boats were heavier and harder to pull than 
those from other ships in this race, but the 
Italian and Austrian crews were in good 
shape and had no trouble in taking first and 
second places. 


ee 








To the Editor: 

The following is born “less of anger than 
of sadness,” and is the result of reading your 
touching editorial—‘The Open Door” in 
your issue for April—which has been repro- 
duced by quotation as an introductory to my 
verse. Should it be found acceptable, I ask 
that the pathetic (and all too true) words of 
the editor—who knows the soldier’s heart 
as none but the soldier can know it—be 
printed as a prologue, or foreword, to my 
monody, whose tinge of melancholy (and 
perhaps pessimism) does not, I hope, quite 
reach the fault of sedition or treason. 

It is inspired by real suffering—not of 
the body, but that anguish of heart and soul 
which is infinitely keener and more exquisite 
than any other human ailment—the love 
of home, of wife, of children—the longed-for 
scent of the fragrant lilac bloom, the dim 
dream—visions of ungratified and unrealized 
affection; the yearning of the stag for its 
mate—of the turtle dove for its cote—mine 
“own vine and fig-tree!” 

If I have mixed my metaphors, or taken 
liberties with your text, I beg that I may 
be forgiven. Let my tears wash away my 


sins. 
* * * 7 


“The Open Door” 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is ‘My own—my native land?’” 
“Time and energy devoted to self brings 
in gold, and the comforts and luxuries which 








commands. The whole life conse 
crated to the Nation’s defense brings in— 
what? 

“You know—you, who, day in, day out, 
immolate your love of art, of music, of the 
untrammeled pursuit of a hundred fads and 
fancies upon the altar of patriotism. The 
people at large reap the golden harvest 
which results from the springtime of your 
being. Because you are, in the calling that 
you follow, the rest of the country is free 
to concentrate on the promotion of self-in- 
terest (witness the dog-in-the-manger action 
of Congress in raising its own pay and re- 
fusing the increase asked for by its servants 
of the national defense). 


gold 


Meantime the intangible meed of Glory is 


yours. Glory—or the prospect of it—(and 
does it come frequently in a life time?)— 
must satisfy your every normal craving (in- 
cluding the craving of hunger, mark you!) 
Its dream pictures must line the walls of 
your quarters (but how about those of the 
distant wife and children—the “brave at 
home?”); the incense of it takes the place 
of a good cigar—such, for instance, as the 
average commercial salesman enjoys after 
each meal, and many times between; the 
blood-frenzying imagination, which is sup- 
posed to be set in motion by a contempla- 
tion of this etherial reward, must fill your 
heart and mind, to the exclusion of all de- 
sires for the drama, music or art. 








“And beyond that it must perform the 
same offices for your wife and your children 
(though I say unto you— 


“Love not— love not; ye hapless sons of 


clay— 

The things ye love will fade, and fade 
away; 

Love flings a halo round the dear one’s 
head— 


But thee, thou exile, whom ye love 
are—dead! 
Love not—love not.” 


But, exiles though we be, can we be denied 
even the pain and heart pangs of inevitable 
separation?) 





* 





« 





* 





“*Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest 
bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home: 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark our coming 
And grow brighter as we come. 
* * re * 
“Sweet is the song of birds, the breath of 
flowers, the hum of bees, 
The prattle of children—but sweeter than 
this—than these— 
Than all—is first and passionate love— 
it stands alone.” 


+ * Bo * 


The experiences of the Service prohibit 
you from the understanding of the word 
“home” (“True it is, ’tis a pitv, and pity 
’tis, tis true’—that two of my four children 
do not know me by sight, and but one of 
them was born when I was at home). 

“No permanent resting place for your lares 
and penates; no one room sweetened by the 
sunshine of a growing generation and peo- 
pled with the memories of a happy Auld- 
lang syne; no garden where the lilac bloom 
of a happy wife and motherhood brings 
fragrant recollection of a long past plant- 


ing time.” 
* . * * 


“Duty’—A Threnody 


“Morituri te Salutamus! sic transit gloria 
Mundi.” 
(Dedicated to the flag in our foreign posses- 
sions.) 
“For ‘Glory’ is the soldier’s meed— 
His only boon is—honor.” 


THE OPEN DOOR. 
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“The wife who girds her warrior’s sword, 
’Midst little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word— 
What though her heart be rent asunder— 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts.of death around him rattle, 
She sheds a drop of blood as dear 
As ere bedewed the field of battle.” 


i 


O, Thou vampire! Thou hast bled us! 
Blindly stumbling, hast thou led us— 
With serfdom to thy yoke in bondage do 

ye bind: 
Ambition—joy—youth—all dying— 
And the years are swiftly flying: 
If hope be dead—how little left behind? 


II. 


Hard her service. poor her payment: 
Though we bleed in sweat ’grimed rai- 
ment — 
O, pittance of scant pay for all our pain! 
If a year of life be lent her; 
If her portals we but enter— 
The Door is shut—Fate seals it!—we re- 
main. 


III. 


O, the toil that knows no breaking! 

O, the heart-pangs, ceaseless, aching: 
“O, the wide dividing Sea and Alien Plain.” 

Health is priceless—and we sold it, 

Youth is fleeting—nought can hold it; 
Both soon vanish—call them back in vain! 


IV. 


Mocking, fickle—False, beguiling: 
Fair enchantress! ever smiling— 
What reward dost give for all the faith 
we've kept? 
From youth to age our homage pay, 
And on thy blood-stained altar lay 
Our lives, at last, unhonored and unwept 


V. 


Wanton Temptress! fair, alluring: 
Privation—peril—all enduring— 
To serve thee well we welcome death as 
sweet: 
Our manhood to thy service given, 
We pass unknown—forgot—unshriven; 
And thy guerdon, what?—to be our wind- 
ing sheet. 
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VI. 
Soul of Lilith! Heam of Hathor! 
Serpent!—siren—Cleopatra! 
To kiss thy hem we, heedless, plunge to 
death: 
Beckonest thou? we fain would follow— 
Though chill our pulseless hearts, and 
hollow- 
Eyed-caress and drink our falt’ring breath! 


VIL. 
“Dying, Egypt”’—False one! dying; 
Bartered love and life in buying 
Fleeting honors: they who gain are few. 
No reward thou hast e’er flung me— 
Now, at last, thy asp hath stung me: 
“Faith, unfaithful, kept me falsely true.” 


VIII. 


Lend thine ear and list the whisper, 
Let it ring and echo—“Mizpah” 
Till angel choirs catch the paean of praise: 
Though the “good 
night,” 
“The faith I’ve kept—I’ve fought a good 
fight”— 
And to thee I’ve consecrated all my days. 


IX. 


Faithless Mistress! Bend and kiss me: 
Though the foeman’s shaft yet miss me, 
Grant the boon I’ve striven for and—won; 
Soothe the pangs of Death with praises, 
Close the dimming eye that glazes— 
Wreathe the cold and pallid lips with “Duty 
Done.” 


trumpet rings out 


A 
Lift me up that I salute thee. 
(Stronger arms may now recruit thee.) 
Wipe the gathering mist—Death’s chilling 
dew: 


And at last, when breath hath left me, 
Say “a loyal heart’s bereft thee”— 


Give the “meed of Glory” that is my due! 
> > * * 


Finis 
“Requiescat. Nisi Dominus, frustra.” 
With requiem peal of bugle shrill, 
A nameless grave we help to fill; 
Our loved ones’ prayers, alas! cannot pre- 
vail: 
For heritage, we leave—our name— 
Perchance, an evanescent Fame: 
Naught else remains—Oblivion draws her 
veil. 
(The Pessimist—“De 
bonum.”) 


mortuis nil nisi 


NAVY LIFE. 


The Sunshine That Helps Us To Grow 
“Dear Mr. Editor: 

Let me congratulate you at once upon the 
long forward step evidenced by the last is- 
sue. Army and Navy Life has taken on 
an entirely new and dignified character 
which cannot fail to make itself felt and ap- 
preciated. You are making a magazine and 
not merely a periodical.” 


Colonel ae, 


* * 


“My dear Mr. 

I certainly want to congratulate you on 
the splendid appearance of your May num- 
ber. The new cover design is very attrac- 
tive and a decided improvement. * * * 
The magazine now makes an appearance a 
hundred per cent. better than a few months 
back. Congratulations and continued suc- 
cess.’ Captain ——————D.. 


* 


’ 


“My dear ————: 

I congratulate you on several things just 
now—the new cover, the May issue, and 
the magnificently-designed Cup. I can as- 
sure you that the magazine is becoming now 
well known.” Captain H. 


* * * * 


Headquarters, Marine Battalion, 
Camp Elliott, 
Isthmian Canal Zone, Panama, 
March 20, 1907. 
Dear Sir: 

I desire to thank the publishers and Edi- 
tor of Army and Navy Life for the very 
handsome manner in which they have given 
prominence to my little verses “To My 
Old Silver Bars,’ published in the March 
issue of their publication, with artistically 
embellished marginal decorations, illustra- 
tive of the subject treated which, on tinted, 
heavy paper, has made my poor contribu- 
tion to your pages an especial feature of an 
altogether handsomely gotten up issue. 

I also desire to say that, in this remote 
little out post of our expansive policy, con- 
sisting of but eight commissioned Officers, 
there are three regular contributors to the 
Army and Navy Life, myself included, be- 
side one copy taken by the Quartermaster 
for the men’s reading room. 


C. M. PERKINS, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Marine Corps. 





“Whoever it may be who is responsible 
for the marvelous change in Army and 
Navy Life, permit me to congratulate him. 
It is strikingly fine, both as to the prose 
and the poetry. It has been almost worn 
out (the copy I have) in passing from hand 
to hand. I shall feel greatly flattered if I 
find myself in the company of such people 
as those who write for your magazine. 


Sincerely, 
C. S. CLARK. 
Former Ed. of Seventh Regt. Gazette.” 
* « * * 


The American Kipling 


One of our valued contributors writes as 
follows: 

‘“T am very anxious to serve you, as I have 
many friends in both branches of the Ser- 
vice. Though I have no hope of becoming 
“the American Kipling,” I wish that you 
may find him, or her. I am sure that you 
will find many good writers in the Service, 
with stories to tell. You do not state 
whether you wish your stories to be mod- 
ern, or not. I have listened to many thrill- 
ing ones told by veterans of our Civil War 
—ones not yet in print. Won’t you make 
that clear, please?” 

Yes, we will. It matters not in what per- 
iod of this mysterious world’s history the 
scene of a story be laid. It is not the fact 
that such and such a thing occurred in the 
Civil War which makes it interesting., It 
is the story itself, Whether the box in 
which my lady’s jewels are laid away is of 
cedar from Lebanon or stained pine from 
Grand Rapids detracts not from, nor en- 
hances, the value of the gems. A woman’s 
sublime renunciation—so long as it be true 
to nature—is worthy of the telling, whether 
she be of the period of the minuet or that 
of the two-step. A man’s fidelity to the best 
in man—his heroic forgetfulness of self— 
his expression in action of the real man— 
it matters not if he hail from London or 
Mandalay, the recital of these is an under 
taking worthy of the best effort. An episode 
worth recording: a story well told. There 
it is in a nutshell. 


THE OPEN 
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Our Cover 


Thos. T. Dick, 1st Lieutenant 23d Infan- 
try writes: “I send you under separate cover 
a drawing which I would like entered in 
the competition for a cover for the “Life.” 
I have not attempted to enter into any color 
scheme in this drawing, as I thought if any 
color was wanted it could best be put in by 
the lithographers. I am, however, working 
on a color drawing similar to the center 
design, which I will send later if it turns 
out all right. The shield in the center with 
the bars removed can be used if desired for 
the advertising of prominent articles. I 
would like to get your ideas on the subject, 
as being rather unfamiliar with color work, 
I thought it best if you wanted anything of 
that kind it would be best to leave it to 
the reproducers with suggestions of your 
own.” 

Lieutenant Dick’s design is one of several 
received by us. It is, in our opinion, among 
the best. We think, however, that the de- 
sign used for our May number and for this 
issue embodies most fittingly and simply the 
ideals of Army and Navy Life—earnestness, 
usefulness, dignity. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive designs from such of our readers as 
may be interested in our work. Any design 
accepted will be paid for. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that we are not striving 
for spectacular effect. The prime essence 
of beauty is simplicity. 


* * * * 


The following, from Fort Sheridan, is il- 
lustrative of a number of letters received 
by us during the past month. It will take a 
little time, but eventually our correspond- 
ent’s wish—and ours—will be realized. 

“Reading The American Kipling in your 
April issue encouraged me to send the en- 
closed mss. to you. It is one out of a 
great number of interesting stories told by 
the 27th Infantry, and if it has not merit, it 
is because I have ruined it in the telling. I 
only wish that some of our officers could 
write their own stories. Army and Navy Life 
is the very setting for them.” 
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Annual Dinner of Second Co., Signal Corps, 
N. G. N. Y. 


The Second Company, Signal Corps, of 
Brooklyn, gathered for its annual dinner on 
Saturday evening, May 4th, in* the College 
Room of the Hotel Astor, New York, and 
made merry over an elaborate menu covering 
some ten courses. Sixty members, twelve 
veterans and invited guests were present, in- 
cluding Colonel Thurston, Inspector of Small 
Arms Practice; Major Frederick T. Leigh, 
Chief Signal Officer of the State; Mr. Walker, 
editor of ARMy AND Navy Lire; Lieutenant H. 
H. Scott, Regular Army, stationed at Fort 
Hamilton. 

The table was set U shape and prettily deco- 
rated with small silk signal flags, alternately 
placed at each place—red with white centre 
and white with red centre. Red roses were 
banked at the speaker’s table, the greens trail- 
ing off to decorate the side tables. Each diner 
received a small Signal Corps emblem of rolled 
gold mounted on a button for the lapel of the 
coat. Elaborate eight-page menus neatly tied 
with orange ribbon gave in detail the enter- 
tainment, roster, etc. a few pages being de- 
voted to humorous matter pertaining to sig- 
naling, horsemanship and military affairs in 
general. During the dinner the Manhattan 
Ladies Quartet, composed of New York pro- 
fessional singers, rendered selections in har- 
mony unaccompanied, and two professional 
banjo players (Bowen and Fenner), with a 
clever pianist, kept things moving in between 
times. 

Captain Elliot Bigelow presided as toast- 
master, calling first on Major Leigh for a few 
remarks. Major Leigh carried his hearers 
back some twenty odd years when he first 
joined the Corps and mentioned many interest- 
ing incidents of his eventful career. Colonel 
Thurston followed with more reminiscences 
covering a period of thirty-one years, in which 
time he had served in nearly all branches of 
the service. He complimented the company 
on its showing at Creedmoor the previous 
Thursday, when every man qualified as marks- 
man, and gave some valuable suggestions re- 
garding Corps spirit. 

Lieutenant Scott, after apologizing for lack 
of preparation, kept the men wondering what 


he would have said, had he been prepared— 
by making a most interesting little talk on 
Regular Army conditions as compared to those 
of the National Guard, proving his familiarity 
with both branches of the service by citing 
anecdotes of the Army and Navy manceuvres 
at Maine, where he was stationed on an 
island on which the Second Company had a 
detachment. Lieutenant Pohl, Mr. Blackburne 
and others spoke briefly. 

Captain Bigelow announced the camp dates 
June 15 to 22, when the Corps will in all prob- 
ability be ordered to Peekskill. 

It was after midnight when every one joined 
hands and sang Auld Lang Syne, making the 
hall ring. 

The Second Company of Brooklyn is one 
of the most proficient organizations in the 
State. Under the thorough guidance of Cap- 
tain Bigelow it is slowly but surely making 
an enviable record. Each member is required 
to be expert in all branches of visual signaling, 
understand the principles of wireless and be 
a thorough horseman, as well as cover the 
whole military field from infantry to heavy 
artillery, that he may be at home under any 
existing conditions. 

The armory at 801 Dean street, Brooklyn, 
while small for the present large body of 
men, is used to good advantage. A wireless 
station has been equipped and communication 
established with all the nearby forts, signals 
having been received from as far distant as 
Sandy Hook. A rifle range occupies a good 
part of the cellar and competitions are con- 
stantly under way. Visitors to Brooklyn are 
most cordially invited to call and inspect the 
armory. 


Ft. Logan Target Range 


Parker, Colorado, May 13, 1907. 
EpitoR ARMY AND Navy Lire. 

Dear Sir: 

To anyone who has heard only of the balmy 
air and the fair skies of Colorado the pictures 
herewith presented will offer something of a sur- 
prise. They also represent an experience almost 
unique in our recent military experience. We are 
now well used to all sorts of tropical surround- 
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Poona 4 


On THE Swow-Coveren Firinc Line, 


ings, but the spectacle of a battalion of regular 
infantry carrying out its season’s target practice 
on a snow covered range is one not often to be 
seen. This is, however, an actual fact, and the 
troops here shown are the First Battalion of the 
21st Infantry. 

We arrived at this place, about twenty miles 
southeast of Ft. Logan, and went into camp on 
the 27th of April. On the night of the 28th it be- 
gan snowirfg and from that time until May 7th, 
only one day passed without more or less snow- 
fall. A week of fair weather succeeded, but to- 
day, the 13th of May, quite a severe snowstorm 
is again raging. 
for a very high record at the targets, but we 
are making the most of our experience 
we may never have it again. 


These conditions do not make 
perhaps 


Very sincerely, 
Cetwyn E. Hampton, 
Captain 21st Infantry. 


West Point, N. Y. 


The great day of the month was marred some- 
what by inclement weather, although General 
Kuroki, with the water dripping from his brow 
and head, remarked that it reminded him of 
Manchuria. Since the days of Wellington, Army 
officers have disdained to use umbrellas, and 
Japanese officers and West Pointers alike gave 
their gold braid a good wetting. General Kuroki 
was received at the yacht landing at one o’clock 
in the afternoon of May 16th, by a detachment 
of cavalry, commanded by Captain Francis C 
Marshall. Colonel Hugh L. Scott escorted 
General Kuroki and General O. E. Wood to a 
carriage and were driven to the Officers’ Club 
As they passed the parade grounds a salute of 
seventeen guns was fired. 

Colonel Scott entertained General Kuroki at 
luncheon, in the big mess room of the Officers’ 
Club, and afterwards a reception was held in 
Memorial Hall. General Kuroki inspected the 
old war relics and portraits with interest. A 
drill in the Riding Hall followed and an exhibi- 
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tion of fencing and boxing in the gymnasium. 
The dress parade and review was called off at 
the suggestion of General Kuroki, although the 
cadets were ready and eager for it. 

The “Merrie month of May” has proved 
false to her promises this year, having given 
us “March winds and April showers,” but no 
immediate prospect of an abundance of “May 
flowers.” Grass and foliage have thriven owing 
to constant rain, but fruit and early vegetables 
have suffered from the bitter cold. 


The cadets have enjoyed even more than the 
usual number of outings. On May 2 the first 
class started for the annual trip to the Gettys- 
burg battlefield accompanied by the Professor 
of Engineering and his assistants and also by 
Captain O’Hern and Dr. Hanner.. On May 
6 the second visited the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York city; on the 9th 
inst. the first class went to the Sandy Hook 
proving grounds and on the 11th the members 
of the first class visited the Wild West show 
in New York city. 


class 


Among social events one of the most pleas- 
ant was the tea given by Mrs. Whitlock for 
her guest, Mrs. Harold Hammond, wife of 
Captain Hammond, 23rd Infantry, on Friday 
afternoon, May 3. Lieutenant and Mrs. Whit- 
lock moved some time ago into one of the new 
sets of quarters, No. 58, the southern-most set 
on the hill, facing the river. The interior was 
tastefully decorated with cherry blossoms and 
the daintily appointed tea table was adorned 
with a centerpiece of primroses. Mrs. Whit- 
lock received with her guest. Mrs. Pierce and 
Mrs. W. D. Smith poured tea and served ice 
cream, respectively. Assisting in the tea room 
were: Mesdames Abbott,.Bettison, Browning, 
Woodruff and Miss Jones. Among the many 
guests were: Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Fiebeger, Mrs.. Howze, = Mrs. 
Kutz, Mrs. Paine, Mrs. Page, Mrs. Marshall, 
Mrs. Summerall, Miss Barton, Mrs. Oliver, 
Miss Shearer, Mrs. Frazier, Mrs. Newbold, 
Mrs. Trott, Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. 
Coe, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Ennis, 
Misses Hubbell, Braden, Craney, Newlands, 
Taylor, Mrs. Comly, Mrs. Franklin, Mrs. Van- 
thier, Mrs. Wesson and many others. 


pe 
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In Camp at Fort Locan Tarcet Rance, 
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The next event of special social interest was four-year-old girl with white frock and blue 
the masquerade, the last of the current series sash, baby cap and socks and slippers; Dr. 
of post hops under the management of the la- Holden, Chinese official; Miss Scott, Night; 
dies of the garrison, which was given in Me- Mrs. Howze, costume of grey moirée worn by 
morial Hall on Thursday evening, May 9. Mrs. her grandmother at the ball given for the Mar- 
Gordon with an able corps of assistants had quis de Lafayette; Mrs. Fiebeger, costume of 
charge of the arrangements. The successful black velvet, with lace scarf and high back i 
result was matter for congratulation to all who comb worn by her grandmother; Dr. Hanna, 
contributed toward the pleasure of the many Chinaman; Mrs. Johnson, little girl. Many of 
guests who were received by Mrs. Gordon. the men were courtiers, toreadors, etc. The 
The greater number present were in domino or _ prevalence of fancy dress made a very attrac- 
fancy dress and puzzled the spectators by the tive picture and the scene was very pic- 
gay scene who conjectured as to “who was turesque throughout the evening. Col. and 
who” throughout the evening. Among the Mrs. Scott, Col. and Mrs. Wood and Miss 
characters represented were the following: Taylor, Gen. & Mrs. Sam. Sumner, guests of 
Mrs. Oliver, Virginia Carvel; Miss Shearer, (a Major Carson, Gen. and Mrs. “Win” Sumner, | 
guest of Mrs. Oliver), a nun; Col. Echols, Mrs. Clifton Comly, a guest of Lieut. and 
Dutch boy; Miss Gandy, Chinese girl; Mrs. Mrs. George B. Comly, were among those at- 
Kutz, Indian girl; Mrs. Browning, Mother tending unmasked. A delicious supper was i 
Goose; Mrs. Ennis, Red Riding Hood; Lieut. served in the Assembly room on the first 
Abbot, a monk; Mrs. Abbot, a little girl; Capt. floor. The decorations of the supper room 
Charles, Buster Brown; Capt. Fenton, Foxy were red in color, crépe paper shades having : 
Grandpa; Lt. Comly, French Count; Mrs. been placed over the electric light bulbs and } 
Comly, Autumn; Lt. Stilwell, a clown; Miss streamers of red crépe paper having been 
: 
} 
| 
| 




















Oliver, a peasant girl; Mrs. Lissak, a Russian hung from the ceiling. In the centre of the 
peasant; Mrs. Casad, little girl in pinafore; room were palms and potted plants. The ta- 
Mrs. Herron, base-ball girl; Mrs. Whitlock, lit- bles were arranged in horseshoe form. The 
tle girl; Mrs. Newbold and Mrs. Baer, ca- evening was thoroughly enjoyed by all and 
dettes; Lieut. Baer, Folly; Capt. Newbold,  this,. the closing hop of the series, was pro- 
lady in evening dress; Mrs. Kelly, Mrs. Trott nounced a decided success. To the efforts of 
and Miss Jones, pickaninnies; Capt. Foy, little Mrs. Gordon and her assistants, Mesdames 
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Healthful cream of tartar, de- 
rived solely from grapes, refined | 
to absolute purity, is the active | 
principle of every pound of Royal 
Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking Powder 
produces food remarkable both in fine 
flavor and wholesomeness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
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ee, Lianek, Whitlock, Browning, Kelly, 

erron, Christian and Abbot, this success was 

due and the pleasure given the guests must URBANA WINE CO.’S 

have more than repaid the efforts expended. 
Among recent distinguished visitors have Gold Seal cham ne 

been: Major G. R. Wong and Capt. P. P. 

Wong, Imperial Chinese Army, and Capt. T. 


S. Lee and Lieut. S. C. Lai, Imperial Chinese ‘ , 
Navy, who, accompanied by Capt. A. W. Te) Special Dry --- Brut 


Brewster, U. S. A., visited the post last week. 
They arrived on Tuesday evening, May 7, and 
were guests at the officers’ mess at the recep- 





tion on that evening, “Ladies’ night” at the | 
club. On the following morning, accompanied Equal to the 
by Captains Charles and Newbold, and Cadets 
Chen and Wen of the third class, the visitors Imported at 
made a tour of the public buildings and in the day pe ° 
afternoon shortly before their departure were wa half the price 
tendered a review. On the previous Satur- 
aay; May 4, gre officers of the MHaytian 
rmy visited the post. hi 
Brig.-Gen. George B. Davis, and Mrs. Davis, | Used at all 
spent a few days at the post last week with 
their daughters, Mrs. W. R. Smith and Mrs. C. Important 
M. Wesson, before sailing on the oth inst. by 
the Cedric, General Davis having been again Functions 
ordered abroad to attend the Peace Congress. : 
Misses Barton and McAllister, guests of 1Go_p Seat 
Mrs. Summerall; Miss Shearer, a guest of 'Special Dry.. i | 
Mrs. Oliver; Miss Hoff, a guest of Mrs. Katz; Con Ue Conpory Urbana Wine Co. 
Miss Hubbell, who has been visiting her sis- anal URBANA. N. Y 
ter, Mrs. Woodruff, have been among recent a Roe oe 
visitors at the post. ; . Sole Makers 
Majors Michael J. Lenihan and Frank E. 
Hobbs were among visitors earlier in the 
month. 
On Saturday afternoon, May 11th, the cadets 
suffered defeat (5-1) in the game with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; on Wednesday, May 8th, 
thev had defeated the New York University nine 
by the score of 11-2. The incessant rain has left BLACK & WHITE 
the field in poor condition for the greater number 
of the games this season. 
On Sunday morning, May 12, Rt. Rev. W. Law- 
rence, Bishop of Massachusetts, preached in the a y ay, 
morning at Cullum Hall. In the evening the f 4 il S 
confirmation service, which was to have been 
held on February 24, but which was necessarily is ss : 
omitted at that time, owing to Bishop Potter’s [QUAN SSMDRU ace islanaeeer iene iene. \e 
inability to be present, was held at the Cadet 
Chapel, and the rite administered to ten can- 
didates presented to the Bishon by Chaplain SFRIAL NO. 2110 
Travers. Bishop Laurence addressed the con- : Sees 
gregation at the morning service at Cullum 
Hall, and made an address at the service at 
the Cadet Chapel in the evening as well. Miss 
Shearer, a guest of Mrs. Oliver, sang very de- 
lightfully during the offertory at both ser- aie vind we 
vege. JAMES BUCHANAN &:(0. LTD 
Owing to the visit of the corps to James- alliatele spate 7 agate 
town in June, all dates have been advanced. 
The Medical Board meets this year on May DISTILLERS 
20. Col. J. M. Banister, on duty at Fort Riley, ‘ 
Kansas; Lieutenant Colonel C. M. Gandy, Post 
Surgeon at West Point, and Major Charles F. ARTHUR J. BILLIN.U.S.MGR 
ay on duty in the Surgeon General’s office ae 
in Washington, D. C., will constitute the mem- a , at /y 
bers of the board which will examine the four 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
classes of cadets at the Academy. 
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THE CALL Fo AC BRIN 


F YOU read this magazine solely 
for its text matter, you are missing 
something. What we pay for 

our stories, verses and technical articles 
does not eed to compare UTA IE TT 
the advertiser pays us for the use 
P| our pages. 
@ You wouldn't spend $100 in 
the effort to sell $100 worth of goods, 
ers felt aa? MOSM LS NY they were 
of such value that they would insure 
further orders. You wouldn't adver- 
tise at all, if you only had counterfeit 
onsale 
@ Our advertising pages are inter- 
Sees eer 
First.—Things which lack merit, do 
not court publicity. 
Second.— You do not have to buy 
what you do not want. 
Third—If our advértisers do not 
satisfy you, the legal tender they 
have paid for the use of these 
pages is money thrown away. 
Fourth. — The fact of their continued 
advertising is proof that they have 
RCM MLL a 


———— 


@ This is a call to you to read our advertising pages 
closely. ‘They offer material for your comfort and con- 
venience. [hey bring the shop nght into your home. 


@ The investment of a penny in a post card, ad- 
dressed to any of our advertisers, all of which are firms 
of standing and reputation, will yield you good returns. 
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The sale-for the benetit of the fresh air fund 
is scheduled for Friday, May 24, at the quar- 
ters of Mrs. Gordon. This worthy charity has 
always appealed to many at the post and has 
been annually most successful. 

On April 27 a committee of the New York 
Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States visited West 
Point and presented to the officers’ mess a 
silver punch bowl, as a token of the Legion’s 
appreciation of the hospitality extended to a 
number of its members on the occasion of 
their visit to West Point last autumn. The 
bowl is 15 inches in height, and 18% inches 
in diameter and has a ‘capacity of twenty-nine 
quarts. On shields encircling it are the arms 
of the Legion and of West Point, allegorical 
figures and an explanatory inscription. The 
visitors arrived shortly after 1 P. M. Review 
and inspection were withessed at 1:25 P. M. 
Luncheon was served at the officers’ mess at 
2:15 P. M., the presentation of the bowl was 
made at 3 P. M., Col. Scott accepting the gift 
on behalf of the Academy in a very gzaceful 
speech. The visitors then witnessed the West 
Point-Pennsylvania baseball game, and took 
their departure by an afternoon train shortly 
afterward. ; 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


A number of the officers and ladies attended 
the reception given on board the Japanese flag- 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 


—_0—_ 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


RY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 
Aid-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General 


“vo 


Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in conven‘tent, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’? and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value an@ assistance to the inexperienced 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Oicers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 


FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N.Y. 


AND BY 


The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 
ieee tidieatiemine ated beecinis lates aac Ch 


Skows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature 
by no other book, 


a 


possessed 
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ship Tsukuba by Admiral Viscount Ijuin, Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 18th. The Gen. Wyckoff 
left Governor’s Island at 3 P. M. The afternoon 
was bright and clear and a pleasant trip up the 
river was enjoyed by all. 

The enlisted men of the 12th Infantry are tak- 
ing great interest in the baseball team which 
has been organized this season. The first game 
was played Saturday afternoon, May 18th, the 
12th Infantry team playing the Custom House 
officials. Score: Army 12, Custom House offi- 
cials II. 

Mr. J. Pullman, son of Colonel Pullman, has 
accepted a position with the Government at 
Panama and sailed on May 5th for Colon. 

Dr. and Mrs. Whitmore and family have left 
Governor's Island for their new station, [ort 
Riley, Kansas. 

Many of the officers have been seen playing 
tennis and golf during the month. Colonel: Car- 
baugh, Captain Falls and Captain Jordan are 
ardent admirers of out-door sports. 

Colonel and Mrs. Heistand have been visit- 
ing friends in Washington, D. C. 

The hop given Friday evening, May 17th, was 
an unusua!ly large and pleasant one. Many of 
the officers and ladies were present. together with 
a number of invited guests. The 12th Infantry 
band rendered some very fine music and during 
the evening a delicious ice was served with fancy 
cakes. 

Miss Shearer has been visiting friends at West 
Point. i 





OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
For use of subalterns 
By 
Lieut.-Col. James A. Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 


Capt. 2ith Infantry 


For Sale 


The Post Exchanges at 


West Point, N.Y., and Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is, 
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General and Mrs. Grant invited all the officers 
and ladies of the garrison to meet General Baron 
Tamemoto Kuroki and his staff Saturday 
morning, May 18th. 

Lieutenant Dewey, 12th U. S. Infantry, has 
been granted four months’ leave and sailed May 
Ist for Europe. Lieutenant Dewey will spend 
the entire four months abroad. 

Miss Foreman and Miss Florence Foreman 
have been visiting Lieutenant and Mrs. Fore- 
man. 

Miss Dorothy Gale has returned from her trip 
to Worcester, Mass, and is visiting the Misses 
Pullman. 

Colonel and Mrs. Allen entertained a number 
of friends at dinner Wednesday, May 8th. 

Miss Falls of Washington, D. C., is visiting 
Captain and Mrs. Falls. 

Governor’s Island being the saluting station 
for New York harbor the batterv has been kepi 
busy during the past week saluting the foreign 
war vessels visiting New York. First came the 
French, then the Japanese, the Italian, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and last the Austrian which 
entered the harbor Saturday afternoon May 
1&th, 

Among the visitors at the Officers’ Club last 
month were Lucien Preaubert, captain of the 
French cruiser Kleber; Lt. Emile Leygue, Dr. 
A‘bert Corolleur, Lt. Eugine D’Huart, Lt. Mau- 
race Lebail, Ensign René Besson, Ensign Jacques 
Belloc, all officers of the French war ships now 
in New York harbor. Henry G. Bayer, special 
commissioner for the International Maritime Ex- 
position of Bordeaux, 1907; Major Charles L. 
Phillips, U. S. Artillery Corps, and Captain J. 
C. O. Mack of the Loyal North Lancashire regi- 
ment, were also visitors at the club. 

The officers and ladies at the Club Tuesday, 
May 2nd, enjoyed some very good music. Dr. 
Coffin of New York played the violin and Miss 
Dunlap sang very sweetly. Mr. Dearborn rend- 
ered some comic songs in his usual brilliant 
manner. 

Miss Meade of Virginia is visiting Colonel and 
Mrs. Scriven. 

Captain and Mrs. J. P. Wade have left Gov- 
ernor’s Island and after a short leave Captain 
Wade will join his regiment at Fort Riley, Kan- 


Sas. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


The Argentine training ship Presidente 
Sarmiento visited the harbor a few days ago, 
the saluting battery at Fort Howard rendering 
the customary honors on her arrival. The 
boarding visit made by the district adjutant, 
Lieutenant Deems, was followed shortly by a 
formal visit by Captain Chase, the district 
commander. On Wednesday an informal re- 
ception was given the officers and cadets on 
the Sarmiento by the district commander 
and his staff at which the officers and ladies of 
the district were present. The following Sat- 
urday the officers and ladies of the district 
were invited to visit the Sarmiento where a 
delightful luncheon was served, their band 
playing at the time selections from the well 
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SOZODONT svc 





is a beautiful polisher, abso- 
lutely free from grit and acid. 
Are you using it? You ought 
to be. 


Sozodont—3 Forms 
LIQUID POWDER PASTE 


Order through your Post Exchange or Canteen. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Brooks Brothers 


Broadway cor. 22d Street 
NEW YORK 


Fine Uniforms for Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


Dress and Service Uniforms made ex- 
clusively from Fine Materials. 


Civilian Clothing Ready-made and to 
Measure, 


English Hats and Haberdashery. 
Fine Shoes, Leather Goods, etc. 
Special Light-weight Trunks. 


Catalogue with fine plate illustrations 
mailed on request. 
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THE AMERICAN KIPLING 


We’re looking for him—or for her, as the Fates shall decide. Possibly 
our search may end successfully in the discovery of genius in collaboration,— 
the man with the experience, observing and retentive; the woman with sym- 
pathy, analytical and imaginative. 


We want Indian stories; stories of the plains, of the hills, of isolated 
forts; stories of Cuba and our island territories; stories of the fo’castle 
wardroom and foreign cruises; stories that breathe true masculinity and true 
femininity, records of man’s courage and woman’s tenderness; of sublime 
sacrifice and primal passions; stories that exhilarate like the air at dawn in 
late spring. 


We want pastels of the Service, light, clever portrayals of character 
which present complete pictures through the medium of episodic or descrip- 
tive action,—not philosophical treatises or surmisings. 


We want humor; and in this respect we are not referring to witticisms, 
jokes or puns. We have in mind that quality of the imagination which gives 
to ideas a fantastic turn, the tendency of which is to temper one’s estimate 
of a life which is taken all too seriously. that playful fancy which satirizes 
but does not wound. 


We want verses, and would be glad to get short poems. We are not 
over-sanguine, however, of procuring much poetry in this intensely practical 
and commercial age. So we'll let it go at any metrical composition which 
tells something worth telling in a rhythm which helps concentration upon 
and appreciation of the subject matter. 


FOR ACCEPTED MS. REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED IN THE 
NOTIFICATION OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Don’t be afraid to try. Modesty is not always a virtue. Don’t be deterred 
by reason of the fact that your work has not seen the light or met with er- 
thusiastic approval. And don’t let your familiarity with episodes and phases 
of human nature make you contemptuous of their interest to others than 
yourself. 


YOU may be the one we are in search of! 
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eS TrVER MAN 


There’s nothing that has so 
much to do with your bodily 
comfort as your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself per- 
fectly to your figure it is bound 
to pinch and chafe and annoy 
you. 


If you want to know what 
real underwear comfort is, try a 
pair of the Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that 
stretches when you want it to, 
that moves every time that you 


move. This insertion is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, 
and is a distinct feature of these 
garments. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic 
Seam Drawers allow that ease 
and freedom of motion which 
makes them popular with ath- 
letes and business men alike. 


They come in knee and full 
lengths, in light or heavy weight 
fabrics with shirts to match. 
Order your exact size from your 
haberdasher, or if he cannot sup- 
ply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes our many styles. 
contains a valuable treatise on physical culture for the busy business 


man. It’s Free. 


It also 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16 and 18 East 15th Street 


NEW YORK 
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known operas. During the week their rifle 
team was extended the privilege of using the 
Fort Howard rifle range. Upon leaving port 
the officers of the ship remembered most kind- 
ly the officers’ wives at this station by sending 
them magnificent baskets of roses and other 
flowers. Lieutenant and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln 
entertained at “bridge” in honor of Colonel 
and Miss Anderson on the 17th of April . 

Mrs. Von Rapp of Philadelphia was the 
guest of Lieut. and Mrs. Brown recently. 

The One Hundred and Nineteenth company 
from Fort Mott were here for target practice. 
Lieutenants Reed and Rehkopf accompanied 
the troops. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Deems entertained at 
tea on Sunday evening, Captain and Mrs. 
Cruikshank and Lieutenant Rehkopf were the 
guests. 

Miss Brice of Philadelphia is the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Ordway. 

Captain and Mrs. Ordway entertained the 
garrison on Wednesday evening in honor of 
her guest, Miss Brice. “Bridge” was played, 
prizes being won by Mrs. Von Rapp, Dr. 
Morse and Lieutenant Lincoln. 

Lieutenant Colonel Clarence Deems has been 
ordered here to command the district of Balti- 
more. He js stationed at Fort Schuyler at 
present, but is expected here next week. 

Mrs. H. B. Black, wife of Captain Black, 
Signal Corps, will be the guest of her brother, 
Lieutenant Deems and his wife this month. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


The Misses Taylor spent the second week 
in April at the Puget Sound Naval Station, 
where they were the guests of Commander and 
Mrs. Sherman on board the U. S. R. S. 
Philadelphia. On their return to the post they 
were accompanied by Miss Leslie Sherman, 
who remained as their guest at Fort Worden 
for two weeks. Miss Sherman’s stay was 
made the occasion of several delightful enter- 
tainments given in her honor. On Monday, 
April 15, and on the following evening the 
Misses Taylor entertained the officers and 
ladies of the post at informal chafing dish 
suppers, preceded by cards. On the second 
evening much amusement was afforded by a 
series of comical prizes. The head prize, won 
by Lieutenant Lull, was a tin collar button; 
Captain Reeder won a plug of tobacco, Lieu- 
tenant Ohnstad a corn cob pipe, and Lieuten 
ant Peterson a bottle of catchup. On the 16th 
Mrs. Waterhouse entertained at cards in honor 
of Miss Sherman. Her guests included all the 
ladies of the post and Miss Willison, Mrs. 
Strong, Mrs. Wyckoff and Mrs. Clark of Port 
Townsend. The Misses Taylor gave a very 
pretty dance on the night of April 19th in the 
barracks of the 108th Company in honor of 
Miss Sherman. 
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Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Miss Adele Hayes of St. Louis has been 
visiting Mrs. H. L. Laubach. 

Mrs. W. A. Powell and Mrs. N. A. Good- 
speed entertained the Ladies’ Bridge club. 

Captain G. Soulard Turner and a detach- 
ment of picked men gave an exhibition drill at 
the Delmar Gardens in St. Louis for the ben- 
efit of the Hospital for Skin Diseases and Can- 
cer. 


Cc. C. LOOMIS HARRY LOOMIS 


THE ANGELUS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


One of the Most Elegant and Luxuriously 
Furnished Hotels in the United States 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
The Most Popular Grill in the City 
LOOMIS BROTHERS, Proprietors 


New Army Standard 


Canvas Puttee 


Legging 


The neatest. dressiest, best fitting 
and most durable legging ever 


made, Lighter and far cheaper 
than leather, absolutely waterproof 
and never loses its shape. A per 
fect match for the new olive drab 
uniform. For officers and en- 
listed men. 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
OR BY THE MAKERS 


ROSENWASSER BROS., 
472 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Captain William T, Littebrant is visiting in 
Norfolk seeing the exposition. 

Captain Jesse M. Baker, depot quartermas- 
ter, has gone east to accompany the remains of 
his wife, who died in St. Louis early in the 
month. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. E. J. Ely have returned 
from a short trip to lowa City, where they at- 
tended the funeral of the mother of Captain H. 
E. Ely, 26th Infantry. 

Lieutenant C. G. Bunker has for a guest his 
father, who resides in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The handsome residence of Lieutenant Col- 
onel E. G. Fechet at Champaign, IIl., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire a short time ago. Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. J. E. Fechet of the garrison 
were visiting with the Colonel but all were out 
to dinner except the lieutenant, who was ill. 
He managed to save his trunks but everything 
else was destroyed. 

Lieutenant E. C. Long has gone to San 
Francisco where he will be stationed as an 
aide to General Funston. 
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trade mark are noted for the 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 


ROGERS BROS.” 


The designs bearing this well-known 
beauty, style, finish and qualities of 


Sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “ - i 
Ss. F-3,” showing latest patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. (International Silver ii aeemiae 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Everyone learned with deepest regret of the 
passing away of General J. M. J. Sanno at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Mrs. J. M. J. Sanno and 
their daughter, Mrs. Harris Pendleton, hast- 
ened to his bedside from here at the first an- 
nouncement of serious illness. 

Among garrison visitors the past few weeks 
may be mentioned Mr. Sheffield Ingalls, son of 
the late John J. Ingalls; Mr. and Mrs. Madden 
of Chicago, who are guests of Major and Mrs. 
R. W. McClaughey; Miss Baum of Denver, 
who is visiting Lieutenant and Mrs. Beebe; Miss 
Harriet Stafford of San Diego, Cal., who is be- 
ing entertained by Lieutenant and Mrs. S. O. 
Fuqua; Mrs. Henry House of Galveston, 
Texas, the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Calvert; Mrs. Ecker, of Chicago, visiting 
her daughter, Mrs. Normoyle; Miss Mills- 
paugh of Topeka, Kansas, the house guest of 
Chaplain and Mrs. Percy Silver; Miss Blount 
of Rock Island, Ill, who is visiting Mrs. Ar- 
thur Cowan; Mrs. Garner of St. Joseph, the 











CHILDREN’S VACATION OUTFITTING 


sefore starting for seashore or mountains, supply the children 

with everything needed in clothing, hats, shoes and furnish- 
ings, from our complete stocks of serviceable, dainty and ex- 
clusive apparel, conveniently assembled under one roof. Our 
Illustrated 


CATALOGUE OF SUMMER WEAR 


for misses, youths, children and infants, will be found most 
useful while away from town, enabling you to order anything 
required, without the time and expense of a trip to the city. 

Qouy _— upon receipt of four cents, in stamps. Address 
yept. 51. 


We have no branch stores 60.62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 
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guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Henry Gibbins, 
and Major and Mrs. W. S. McCaskey who 
were Major and Mrs. Morrison's guests during 
their biiet stay here. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


A very interesting engagement has recently 
been aunounced at tort Hamilton ‘and at 
Governor's Island. li is that of Miss Mamie 
Pullman, daughter of Colonel Pullman, ‘of 
Governor's Island, to Lieutenant Edward E. 
Farnsworth, of Fort Hamilton. Lieutenant Farns- 
worth has just been promoted to first lieutenant. 

Others on the post who have recently re- 
ceived their first lieutenant’s commissions are 
Lieutenants Andruss and Hinkle. Major Lan- 
ders is being congratulated on receiving his 
majority. 

The separation of Field and Coast Artillery 
will cause us to lose two officers from the gar- 
rison. Colonel Grimes and Lieutenant Brew 
ster have both been assigned to the field. 

Captain and Mrs. Sarratt gave a dinner the 
evening of April 1&th for Colonel and Mrs. 
Grimes, Captain and Mrs. Kessler and Miss 
Norton, Mrs. Sarratt’s sister 

Mrs. Sarratt entertained the Evening Bridge 
Club and the Ladies’ Card Club, both in April. 

Miss Norton, sister of Mrs. Sarratt, is the 
guest of Capfain and Mrs. Sarratt. 

Colonel and Mrs. Ludlow had at dinner Dr. 
Wolven and Mrs. Wolven, Sr. 


Registered Trade 


NAVY LIFE. 

Dr. Wolven was the guest of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hinkle for several days before his 
departure. He has gone to Fort Niagara, 
Nom. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle visited Mrs. 
Hinkle’s parents in Albany during April. 

Mrs. H. H. Scott and have been the 
guests of her mother, Mrs. Sampson, in Wash- 
ington, for two weeks during April. 

Mrs. Ludlow has returned from a trip to 
Washington and Philadelphia. 

Saturday, May 4th, Lieutenant H. H. Scott 
Was a guest at the dinner given at the Hotel 
Astor by the Brooklyn Signal Corps. The 
same night Lieutenant IF. M. Hinkle was a 
guest at another dinner at the Astor, that of 
the 7th Regiment 

Dr. and Mrs. Jarrett of Brooklyn have is- 
sued invitations for a bridge party to be given 
for the officers and ladies of Fort Hamilton. 


Fort Mclntosh, Tex. 


A bridge whist club has been formed lately 
on the Officers’ Line and Capt. and Mrs. E. 
A. Lewis entertained it most delightfully on 
its initial meeting. 

Miss Helen MacDonald of Valentine, Nebr., 
who is a sister of Mrs. Henry Wegenstein, 
has arrived in the garrison for a visit and she 
expects to accompany her sister to the Islands. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Wegenstein entertained 
most charmingly in honor of Miss MacDon- 


sons 


~ Tailor-Made Waists 


——— At McCutcheon’s ——— 


A very complete line in new models, 


Established talf a century 


Pique, $3 75 


In addition we show Waists of 


in the following materials: 


Cheviot, $3.50 and $4.00 
Madras, $3.50, $4.00 and $4.50 


Butcher’s Linen, $4.50 
Plain Dimities, $350. 


Dimity, with narrow pleating down the front and on turn over collar and cuffs, $4 50. 
Handkerchief Linen, with knife pleating down the front and on collar and cuffs, $6.50. 


Linen Lawn, similar style, $5.75. 


Lingerie Waists made of Batiste and Lawns. with lace and embroidery trimmings, 
$4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $10 50, $15.00, and up to $30 00. 
French Lingerie W aists, hand embroidered and lace trimmed, $15.00, $17.50, 


$22.50, and up to $75.00. 


In this department we also show an attractive line of washable suits and skirts. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


James McCutcheon & Co. 14 west 234 street 
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SEASHORE AND COUNTRY ‘COMBINED 


Our own Automobiles to Rent. Public Garage and Auto Supplies 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Season June 27th to September 12th 
Until June 25th Address Hotel Wadsworth, Boston, Mass. 


Broadway & 29th Street, New York 


NEW YORK’S 
LATEST 
FIREPROOF 
HOTEL 
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Poa ‘4 Centre of the 
ye Shopping and 

Theatrical Dis- 


trict. 


a THE BRESLIN 
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ime, Annapolis grad- 
iuates visiting 


mm New York. 


Special Discounts to 
: s ——— the Officers of the 
4m, 4D and 11 Cartons and 1» Tins Che Breslin United States Army 


Combines a Medicine Chest—a Laundry Utility- . yeen and Navy. 
Toilet Article—and Household Necessity. S'way-29th St. Pew Yow v 


Order of your Post Exchange or Canteens. The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., N. Y., CHICAGO, OAKLAND, CAL. 4 
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ald in the Post hop room the week of her ar- 
rival. The evening was given over to games 
and dancing. A delicious buffet supper was 
served during the evening. 

An informal’ hop was enjoyed one evening 
by the officers and ladies of the garrison. Beer 
and sandwiches were served. 

Capt. W. J. L. Lyster has gone to Fort Sam 
Houston for station until he sails for the Phil- 
ippines June 15. Captain Lyster’s engagement 
to Miss Alice Chase Bissel, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Bissell of Detroit, Mich., has 
been recently announced and he is receiving 
congratulations from all his friends here on 
his approaching marriage. 

Dr. Ira C. Brown was a witness before the 
Macklin court-martial a few days. 

Lieutenant James Blyth has returned from 
a two weeks’ leave spent in New York and 
Washington. A few evenings after his return 
home he was initiated into the Elks Order of 
Laredo. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The social season came to a close with a 
reception and ball given by the officers of De- 
partment Headquarters and Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, in honor of the officers of the 26th Infan- 
try. The decorations of the gymnasium were 
beautiful and elaborate; refreshments were 
served during the evening. 

Captain W. J. L. Lyster, Med. Dept., has 
reported here for duty. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Watson are home again 
after a visit in the east. 

Lieut. W. C. Johnson has gone to Pasadena 
to join his wife. They are en route to the 
Philippines. 

The splendid new gymnasium here has been 
formally opened for the use of officers and 
enlisted men. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Captain Herbert Smith, Medical Corps, has 
returned from a three months’ leave and re- 
lieved Contract Surgeon Dillon, who will pro- 
ceed at once to his proper station at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 


ean tke 


Perforated Leather Garters 


(Patented April 23, 1907) 


The only leather garter made that is positively perspir- 
ation and odor-proof. No other leather garter can 


truthfully claim this, our exclusive feature, because these all im- 
portant characteristics, Perforated Leather and Odor- Proof Fabric 
Lining, are firmly controlled by us and protected by patents. 

Each size has three inches 


The garters are made in three sizes. 
latitude for adjusting. 


Various leathers (all perforated and odor-proof fabric lined) to 


retail at 


50 CENTS and $1.00 a PAIR 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, on receipt of price. 


Measure just below the knee to find size required. 


CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


Write for Illustrated and Descriptive Booklet and Folders. 
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Captain H. B. Myers has been relieved as 
adjutant and Post Exchange officer, having re- 
ceived his appointment as a captain. As yet 
he has not been assigned to his regiment. 

There have been several cases of pneumonia 
in the post, owing to the sudden change of 
the weather during the past few weeks. In 
late April, after a few days of summer sun, 
there was a heavy frost and severe hail storm. 
Early gardens suffered heavy losses. 

G troop again won all mounted races in the 
field sports. The mounted tug-of-war was an 
unusually rapid one as men and horses of E 
troop were pulled from their position at the 
beginning. 

Lieutenant Baird, of E troop, has been ap- 
pointed Post Exchange officer in Captain My- 
ers’ place. 

Mrs. C. S. Haight, 
servants, left the post 
longed stay in the east. 

Much disappointment is felt in the garrison 
because that the order for F and H troops 
of the Fifth Cavalry, to take station here, has 
been indefinitely vostponed. 

Indians of the reservation have been trouble- 
some. Had it not been for the prompt action 
of the White River Indian Agent, in disarming 
all Indians, there would have been serious 
trouble, as some of the tribe were angered by 
the cow-boys killing several of their people for 
stealing cattle. 
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Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Mrs. Hoyt, wife of Colonel R. W. Hoyt, has 
gone to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, where her 
husband has command of the department. 

Lieutenant John E. Green, 25th Infantry, 
has gone to Leavenworth for examination for 
promotion. 

Mrs. Wallen, wife of Lieutenant Seeley A. 
Wallen, and her two children, have returned 
to the garrison after a visit in the east. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Luke McNamee, U. S. N., 
have arrived here from the island of Guam. 
They are visiting Mrs. Frank Ainsa, sister of 
Mrs. McNamee. 

Lieutenant Walter Short is back again in 


The “Cantslip” 


Slide Button Fastener 


(Patent Pending) 


The only Leather Garter made with 
The “‘Cantslip ” 
Slide Button Fastener 


which absolutely cannot slip under the 
strain of wear. No other Leather 
Garter can truthfully claim this im- 
portant feature either. 
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Nervousness 


Nervousness knocks at the door of 
every man and woman under the pres- 
ent day strain. Its health shattering 
force is plainly evident in every direction 

you may look. In this ambitious age no- 

body seems able to resist the temptation 
of overdoing until exhausted nature rebels 
and is avenged by the nervous prostration 
that follows. At this serious stage—when 
you are liable to become the victim of fever 
or other prevalent disease—when not only the 
nerve forces must be restored but also the 
impaired system strengthened and rebuilt, 
you will find 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting and tonic 
effects of the choicest hops with the nutritive 
and digestive elements of rich barley malt. 
Hops contain those tonic properties which 
both soothe and build up the nervous system. 
They induce sweet, refreshing sleep, while 
the nourishment offered by the pure extract 
of barley malt, being in predigested form, is 
easily assimilated by the blood and carries in 
it those elements that quickly rebuild the del- 
icate nervous substances and tissues. At the 
same time an appetite is created and your 
system is furnished the power todraw quicker 
and greater energy from what you eat. 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


builds up and strengthens. This liquid food 
in predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach. It revitalizesthe nerves 
and restores energy, while the phosphates 
furnished from nature’s own warehouse 
rebuild and revive the tired brain. 
For Sale at al) Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Origina 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 
Booklet and picture entitled *‘ Baby's First Adven- 
ture’ sent free on request, 


Pabst Extract Dept. 45 Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Everything That a Perfect, 
Ideal Dentifrice Ought to Be 
ano Do, CALOX Is and Does 


Calox is different from all other dentifrices. 


It is a product of modern chemical science 
made to conform to modern ideas of dental 
hygiene. 


It acts chemically as well as mechanically 
by generating Oxygen, nature’s own gerimi- 
cide, which not oniy cleans and whitens the 
teeth,oxidizes fermenting particles of food and 
destroys all germs. but sterizes the whole 
mouth. It thus prevents dental decay. At 
the same time it also forms milk-or-lime, 
which neutralizes the tooth westroying acids, 
prevents deposits of tartar and relieves sensi- 
tiveness of teeth or gunis. 

By its wonderful pr: perty of generating 
oxygen, Calox will re- 
move all odor from breath 
and leave the mouth in 
perfect hygienic condi- 
tion. 

It is entirely soluble in 
the mouth fluids and there- 
fore cannot injure the 
teeth or gums. 

It keeps go'd and amal- 
gam fillings bright. 

The oxygen generated 
also keeps the tooth brush 
sweet and clean. 

It is the only dentifrice 
with oxygen in it and 
therefore the only denti- 
frice that will really whit- 
en the teeth. 


Tne Oxygen Does It 


Our Book on “Oxygen and Calox” 


tells you all about dentifrices. what to avoid 
and what to choose—why highly flavored 
dentifrices and pastes are objectionable, how 
to prevent decay and how to whiten theteeth. 


SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Guaranteed under Focd and Drugs Act. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91-97 Fulton Street, New York 
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the Post after having been at Fort Leaven- 
worth for examination for promotion. 

Lieutenant Ralph D. Bates, 29th Infantry, 
has gone to Fortress Monroe. 

Captain and Mrs, Frank Wickham, 12th In- 
fantry, were here a few days recently, bring- 
ing with them from Governor’s Island, N. Y., 
the little body of their son to‘lay him in the 
family plot beside his grandfather, the late 
Major T. H. Logan. 

Among garrison visitors lately were Cap- 
tain John C. Oakes, C. E., who, with his wife, 
was the guest of Mrs. John E. Morris, and 
Mr. Frederick Remington the noted author and 
painter, whose pictures of Army life are fam- 
ous. 

An unusually pretty wedding of late occur- 
rence was that of Miss Clara Davis, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Waters Davis, and niece of 
Major Franklin Johnson, U. S. A., to Mr. C. 
W Kellogg. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Major C. W. Taylor, 13th Cavalry, from 
Fort Sill, has been in the Post for some time 
as a member of the examining board. 

The representatives of the Imperial Chinese 
Army and Navy spent several days in the 
Post en route to Washington and the James- 
town Exposition. Captain Andre Brewster, 
oth Cavalry, is acting as their escort through 
the country. 

Major and Mrs. Hinds have gone to Den- 
ver where the major will be adjutant-gencral 
of the department of Colorado. 

Mrs. Cameron gave a delightful card party 
to about thirty guests. 

The Tenth Cavalry troop from Fort Rob- 
inson has arrived and will take charge of the 
horses left by the 9th Cavalry squadron un- 
til the 7th Cavalry arrives. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


This post has been treated to the unpleasant 
experience of a late spring blizzard of unusual 
severity for this section of country, beginning on 
the roth inst. and lasting nearly a week. The 2d 
Battalion, 21st Infantrv, had left, the day before, 
for a three days’ practice march, and was caught 
by the storm and snowed up in the foothills near 
Morrison. Its members reported a trying ex- 
perience. The departure of the 1st Battalion for 
the target range at Parker was delayed a couple 
of days. Farmers with growing grain crops are 
reported to be jubilant, but we, who are more in- 
terested in the fruit crop of the country, bewail 
the fact that the greater part of that is lost, all 
early varieties being destroyed. 

The bi-weekly hops have been changed from 
Saturday to Wednesday nights. This week an 
extra was given as a farewell to the 1st Battalion, 
and this may possibly be the last till fall, as one 
battalion will be on the target range during the 
months of May, June and July, two absent on 
three weeks’. practice march in August and the 
other .in September. Social pleasures have 
largely disappeared with the others of old-time 
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garrison life in these days of an. over-strenuous 
army. ; . 
There has lately been something of an epidemic 
of both mumps and measles in the post. ’ 
Major Morris, post surgeon, has been ill for 
quite a length of time and is now under orders 
to proceed to the General Hospital at Washing- 
ton Barracks for observation and treatment. 
Among recent arrivals at the post are Captain 
F. W. Kobbe and Lieutenants T. L. Brewer 
and G. E. Ball, from leave, the latter bring his 
bride, nee Struthers, from New York, where 
they were married on the 6th of April. 
Lieutenant B. IF. Ristine and Miss Mae Pat- 
ton were married in Detroit on April 20 arid are 
expected here in a few days. Both Mrs. Ball and 
Mrs. Ristine have many friends in the 2tst. 
Among recent departures aré Captain C. R. 
Howland, assigned to duty in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office in Washington; Captain J. 
B. Black, Colorado National Guard, who re- 
turned to his home at Montrose at the close of 
the school season; Lieutenant H. L. Jordan, de- 


tailed for duty at the Jamestown Exposition, 
and Dental Surgeon W. G. Hammond, for tem- 
porary duty at Forts Douglas and Duchesne, 
Utah. 

Miss Ann Sayer, sister of Lieutenant E. S. 
Sayer, left for her home in New York on 
April 15. 


Major L. J. Hearn is engaged in the inspection 
of the National Guard of Colorado and is con- 
sequently away from the post most of the time. 

The machine gun detachment of the 21st is 
assuming business-like shape under the command 
of Lieutenant G. S. Tiffany. 

Captain and Mrs. R. H. Van Deman have ar- 
rived in Washington, where Captain Van Deman 
is on duty as a member of the General Staff. 

Word has been received from Lieutenant A. J. 
Lindsay, reporting his prosperity in St. Louis. 
The 21st recently lost one of its most promising 
voung officers by the resignation of Lieutenant 
Lindsay. It is hoped the conditions of the serv- 
ice may soon so improve that such able young 
men can afford to remain in it and make it a 
life work. 

Chaplain Ossewaarde has recently been fur- 
nishing a series of ‘stereopticon entertainments, 
showing scenes in Japan. 

Major Galbraith, of the Inspector General’s 
Department, naid a brief visit to the post a few 
days ago. 


Fort Wright, Wash. 


Colonel T. C. Woodbury, Department Comman- 
der for Washington and Alaska of the United 
States Army, and Commanding Officer of the 3d 
Regiment Infantry, stationed at this fort. is on- 
posed to the plan of the Portland & Seattle Rail- 
way Co. in attempting to cross the Reservation 
with a high trestle, for the reason it will mar its 
beauty and detract from it when it is made a 
regimental headquarters, as is recommended by 
him and other officers. He said on the subject: 

“T am opposed to the railroad line running 
through the fort on general principles. Army peo- 
ple are antagonistic to having military reservations 
marred in this way. I am firmly opposed to the 
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scenic beauty of the fort being marred and its 
utility as an army post impaired by the contem- 
plated encroachment. | intend to embody my own 
views and those of the officers here on the subject 
in my report to the Secretary of War.” 

Colonel Woodbury came to the Fort to inspect 
the troops, and it is said he found everything 
in first-class condition. The inspection included 
a thorough examination of the military efficiency 
of the men, this being determined by a review of 
battalions and manceuvres, and the physical con- 
dition of the men and the manner of keeping their 
quarters. The regiment at this post is best known 

s “the Fighting Third,” and is one of the oldest 
regiments in the army, dating back to 1778,. when 
it was in four legions, of one of which General 
Anthony Wayne was the first commander. Presi- 
dent Taylor was also at one time a major, and 
General Bonneville was a colonel in the early 
davs. 

The people of Spokane have pleasant recollec- 
tions of Colonel Woodbury’s visit in the summer 
of 1808, when the 16th Regiment, then stationed 
at Fort Sherman, Idaho, 34 miles east of Spo- 
kane, passed through the city on the way to 
Tampa, Fla., and a committee of residents pre- 
sented the regiment with a handsome American 
flag. which was received with a speech of thanks 
bv the Commander and rousing cheers by the 
troops. 


Fort L. H. Roots, Ark. 


Captain and Mrs. Dennis E. Nolan enter- 
tained six guests at a luncheon, for Mrs. 
Corey. 

Captain F. B. Shaw has gone to New York 
to spend a six weeks’ leave. 

Captain and Mrs. J. M. Phalen entertained 
at a dinner-bridge for Mrs. Corey. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Olin entertained at din- 
ner for Mrs. Corey. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sharpe has been relieved 
from duty in Cuba and ordered to return to 
his regiment. It is thought that he will go to 
Fort Reno for station. 

Lieutenant George FE. Goodrich entertained 
Lieutenant Colonel F. P. French, the _ in- 
spector general of the division, upon his an- 
nual visit of inspection. 
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CALIFORNIA'S FINEST TABLE WINE 
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SIGMUND EISNER 


Manufacturer of 
CLOTHING AND UNIFORMS 


Factory, 29-31 Bridge Ave., 
Telephone 55A Red Bank. Red Bank, N. J. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opp. State House BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up; rooms with private 
bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of two 
rooms and bath for $3.00 per day and up. 
Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 
water and shower baths, $6.00 to $9.00; 
rooms with private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; 
suites of two rooms and bath, $14.00 to $22.00 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 
Tel., Haymarket 181 SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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Annapolis, Md. 


The provisional battalion of midshipmen 
which is to act as the personal escort to the 
President on the occasion of his visit to the 
Jamestown Exposition, June 10, has been or- 
ganized and drilled under the direction of 
Lieutenant W. N. Vernou, U. S. Navy. 

Preparations for the June week exercises 
are going on. These begin on Monday, June 
3d, with the reception of the Board of Visitors. 
Infantry, artillery and seamanship tactics and 
engineering exercises will occupy the entire 
week until Thursday, the 6th, Graduation Day, 
when the Secretary of the Navy will deliver 
the diplomas to the graduates. There will be 
dress parade each afternoon and promenade 
concerts in the evening 

The Corps of Midshipmen embark for the 
summer cruise on the 7th and will arrive at 
Hampton Roads by the roth. It is expected 
that the monitors in the practice squadron will 
later proceed up the Hudson in time for the 
regatta at Poughkeepsie. 

Throughout the month there have been many 
visitors from the foreign fleets visiting the 
Jamestown Exposition. 

On May 15 the superintendent gave a large 
reception at his residence in honor of Admiral 
Pleskott, commanding the Austrian cruiser 
squadron. 

May roth, “Mark Twain” visited Annapolis 
and entertained a large audience with his 
stories in the State House. 

About one-half the number of candidates ac- 
credited the Naval Academy were successful in 
passing the entrance examinations and will 
report for duty as fourth classmen on June 
16th. 

The midshipmen hops on May 4th and 1th 
were held in the armory and were largely at- 
tended. The June ball occurs on the evening 
of June 6th. 

Rear Admiral Pleskott. commanding the Aus- 
trian cruiser squadron at Jamestown Expos‘tion, 
accompanied by his staff and the entire comple- 
ment of officers and midshipmen of the Sankt 
Georg and Aspern, visited the Academy on 
Wednesday, May 15. The visitors were escorted 
through the various departments and new build- 
ings of the Academy and later visited the officers’ 
club before returning to the ships. In the after- 
noon they were entertained at a receotion by Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Sands at the residence of the 


superintendent, and in the evening a dance was 
given in their honor. On Thursday evening they 
were tendered a reception at the officers’ club. 

The Naval Academy was visited on May 18 
by Prince Luigi Amedo, Duke D’Abruzzi, the 
distinguished scientist, author and explorer, who 
visited the Naval Academy as the direct repre- 
sentative of King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy. 

On his arrival he was given a salute of twenty- 
one guns and the midshipmen, with the Naval 
Academy band, paraded as a brigade of infantry 
in his honor. During the ceremony the band 
played the Italian national anthem. The distin- 
guished guest and his party left Annapolis early 
in the afternoon and the only entertainment of a 
social character was a luncheon at the residence 
of Admiral Sands, Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy. 

With the Duke were his flag officer, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander F. Negrotta, Senor Meyers, 
Italian Ambassador to this country, and Lieuten- 
ant Pfister, naval attaché to the Italian Embassy 
to the United States. The party was received 
here by Captain George P. Colvocoresses, who, 
during the indisposition of Admiral Sands, is 
acting superintendent and Lieutenant Arthur 
MacArthur, aide to the superintendent. 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


Never has a prettier wedding been solemn- 
ized in this city than that of Miss Aileen Saun- 
ders Pettit, daughter of Mrs. Charles W. Pet- 
tit to Paymaster George Goldwaithe Seibels, 
U. S. Navy, which occurred on the evening of 
May 7 in Epworth Church at half-past eight 
o'clock. The interior of Epworth lends itself 
well to nuptial decorations, its chancel was 
filled with palms and glowing with lights 
from myriads of candles, and the choir loft, 
which is situated over the pulpit, was a mass 
of greens, palms and ferns being used in pro- 
fusion. 

The bride wore an exceedingly handsome 
gown of Duchesse lace over mousseline and 
taffeta, made princesse, with an empire back. 
Her jewels were a collar of: pearls and a 
diamond crescent, which caught up the lace on 
the corsage. Her tulle veil was fastened with 
sprays of lilies of the valley, and the same 
flowers, with bride roses, formed her shower 
bouquet. The bride was given away by her 
sister, Mrs. A. Brooke Taylor, who was also 
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James MeCreery & Co, 


SILK AND DRESS GOODS. 
““ McCreery Silk.” 


A complete assortment of Summer Silk, suitable for Gowns, 
Frocks, Blouses or Garniture. 

Plain and changeable lining Silk and Satin. 

Black and Colored Dress Goods in novelty and plain weaves. 

Washable Fabrics in the latest weaves, designs and colors. 


MEN’S HABERDASHERY. 


New shirting materials for custom shirts,—woven especially for 
James McCreery & Co. 

An attractive stock of Men’s Neckwear, Gloves, Waistcoats, 
Shirts, light weight Summer Underwear, Hose, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


23rd Street. 34th Street. 


New York. 


SHOES 


for ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 
and THEIR FAMILIES 


CORRECT STYLES FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Riding Boots 
Gc. M2 


OSM 6:0 ais * de % os $5.00 and 7.00 


Catalogues await request 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street 





Style No. 753 
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matron of honor. Mrs. Taylor’s gown was an 
exquisite creation of cream satin with trim- 
mings and insertions of point lace; she carried 
a shower of bride roses and white sweet peas. 
The bridesmaids, Miss Floyd Taylor, of Rich- 
mond, and Miss Margaret Cobb, of Norfolk, 
were daintily dressed in white chiffon over 
white taffeta, with pink brocade sashes and 
large pink bows in their hair. Their flowers 
were cluster bunches of pink sweet peas and 
maiden-hair fern, tied with pink tulle. 

Mr. Temple Seibels, of Montgomery, Ala., 
brother of the groom, was best man, and the 
ushers were Mr. Henry Seibels, of Montgom- 
ery. Ala., Lieutenant Stafford Doyle, Lieuten- 
ant Fisher and Lieutenant Hilary Williams, 
U. S. Navy, and Messrs. Percy Pettit, Julian 
Osborne and Dr. Harvey S. Baker. From nine 
to eleven o’clock a reception was given at the 
home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. W. P. Dodson, 
in Westover Ave., Ghent. The house was taste- 
fully decorated with palms, ferns and southern 
smilax, the lights and candles being shaded 
with green and white. 

On Saturday the 4th inst., the officers of the 
Army and Navy stationed in and around 
Hampton Roads were given a ball by Colonel 
R. M. Thompson, of New York. The beau- 
tiful ball-room of the Chamberlin was trans- 
formed into a scene of incomparable beauty. 
being very tastefully: decorated with flags and 
bunting. The favors were both numerous and 
beautiful. The cotillion was led bv Lieutenant 
Kenneth Castleman and Paymaster William A. 
Merritt, U.S. Navy. At midnight a sumptuous 


supper was served, after which the Yard con- 
tingent boarded the steamer which had been 
chartered for the purpose of conveying them 
back to Norfolk. The affair was voted to be 
one of the most beautiful ever held in Tide- 
water Virginia. 

Mrs. M. K. Johnson entertained most de- 


NAVY LIFE. 

lightfully last week to a luncheon at the 
Naval Hospital. Covers were laid for six, 
Mrs. Johnson’s guests being Mrs. Harry E. 


Biscoe, Miss Schroeder, of Washington, Miss 
Mary King Nash, Miss Belle McGill, of Lees- 
burg, Va., and Miss Sacket,-of New London, 
Conn, 

Miss Edith Cowles. entertained at luncheon 
on Tuesday in honor of her guest, Miss Hemp- 
stone, of Washington. Miss Cowles’ guests 
were Miss Hempstone, Miss Theodosia Hand, 
of Washington, Mrs. Thomas Hagner, Miss 
Ruth Emory, Miss Hovey, of Portsmouth, N. 
H., and the Misses Harrington. 


The new Army standard canvas puttee leg- 
ging is certainly fulfilling all the claims of its 
makers. Letters voluntarily written by many 
distinguished Army Officers prove conclusive- 
ly that the new legging is not only an im- 
provement over any hitherto in use, but a very 
decided improvement. In the matter of looks 
alone, the new legging is a long stride forward. 
Anything that has been hitherto produced in this 
line, except the leather legging, while good 
enough to look upon when new, under any sort 
of rough usage became dingy and unshapely. 
The new standard legging is made of a partic- 
ularly durable olive drab canvas which is wa- 
terproof and exceedingly strong. Other fea- 
tures which commend this new legging are the 
absence of troublesome laces and bottom strap, 
thus making the legging much easier to adjust, 
and with that many less ‘extra parts to wear 
out. Both officers and enlisted men are finding 
this legging meets in every particular the long 
unsatisfied requirement—a legging which while 
inexpensive is at the same time dressy, dur- 
able and waterproof. There is no question that 
these requirements are thoroughly met at last, 
ana that the success of the new legging is al- 
ready established beyond a possible doubt. 
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The Jamestown Exposition 





UR Army and Navy friends are 
cordially invited to visit our 
booth at the northwest corner of 
the Art Court in the Manufactures 


Building at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition. It is especially fitted for 
your comfort and convenience and 
a unique assortment of 


FREE SOUVENIRS 


has been provided for distribution. 


| Singer Sewing Machine Company 


COLGATES 


TALC POWDERS 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 


This ANTISEPTIC POWDER is ANTISEPTICALLY SCENTED 
and is becoming as ae as our famous CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


TRIAL SIZE of. #B0X, WITH PATENTED SIFTER 
Mailed for “~~ ~~ tarw ~ ate & Co., Dept. 9, 55 John Street, New York. 
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